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ADVERTISEMENT, 


EY 

THE  AUTHOR. 


I  BEG  my  Readers  to  re¬ 
coiled!,  at  each  article ,  the  title  of  this 
work;  for  neither  have  I  found  myfelf 
capable,  nor  have  1  the  ambition  to 
compofe  what  is  called  a  fyftem  of  go¬ 
vernment.  To  facrifice  every  thing  to 
the  fyfi  cm  which  they  frame,  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  procedure  of  almoft  all  political 
writers.  It  has  not  been  mine  :  I  have 
chofen  merely  to  deliver  in  an  indepen¬ 
dant  manner  my  ideas  on  the  fubjedts 
which  fo  mightily  intereft  us  at  prefent; 
1  have  contrived  that  fadts  iliould  foinc- 

a  a  times 
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times  fupport  opinions,  and  that  reflec¬ 
tions  fhould  rife  out  of  facts.  When 

I 

every  one  .contributes  what  he  knows, 
he  ferves  his  country. 

It  mufl  not,  however,  be  prefumed, - 
that  each  article  is  diftindt,  and  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  reft ;  amidfi  all 
this  diforder,  real  or  apparent,  an  unity 
will  be  found  in  my  political  principles; 
it  will  at  leaf!  be  feen  what  are  my  pre¬ 
dominant  ideas.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I 
fhall  always  appear  the  fincere  friend  of 
humanity,  of  liberty  and  equality.  I 
afpire  to  no  other  praifes. 

All  thefe  pieces  are  not  new :  I  have 
taken  care  to  collect  thofe  which  had 
molt  affinity  with  the  immediate  fub- 
jcdts  of  debate ;  and  there  are  many 
others  which  I  have  merely  retouched. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
revolution,  of  which  I  am  a  decided  par- 
tizan,  has  given  them  a  new  tincture. 
He  who  advances  not,  retrogrades :  no¬ 
thing 
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thin  or  is  more  certain  than  this  a>:iom, 
efpecially  in  the  fcience  of  polities. 

Politics  constitute  the  morality  of 
nations  ;  and  taken  in  the  moil  exten¬ 
sive  view,  Signify  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  belt  adapted  to  frame  laws  evi¬ 
dently  beneficial  to  the  community. 
Laws  are  at  laft  established  for  the 
French;  they  fought  them  in  vain  from 
their  kings,  who  only  Killed  commands. 

Thefe  fragments  were  compofed  near¬ 
ly  at  the  time  when  I  published  the 
Portraits  of  the  Kings  oj  1  ranee'"',  ihe 
French  confutation  was  yet  a  dream  ; 
and  it  then  appeared  to  me  a  problem 
difficult  to  decide,  among  the  different 


O 

kinds  of  government,  winch  is  prefer¬ 
able  with  refpeet  to  the  happmeis  and 
tranquillity  of  nations.  As  natural  po¬ 
licy,  however,  is  immutable,  and  can 
invariably  be  applied  to  the  immediate 
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ftate  o  1  empires,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  amid  a  few  errors,  then  unavoid¬ 
able,  I  Ilia!  1  be  found  to  have  forcibly 
and  obfbnately  contended  for  true  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  we  have  lately  created  and 
ciiculated  an  artificial  property  more 
piecious  than  gold,  it  will  be  found, 
that  I  pubhfhed  an  addrefs  to  the  Con- 
Jhtucnt  AJfembly  long  before  the  decree 
they  enabled  for  this  purpofe,  and  con¬ 
formable  to  its  fpirit. 

vv  hat  I  here  publifh  is  therefore  a 


coilcdiion  of  all  my  antecedent  ideas  on 
political  economy,  which  fo  many  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  nature  of  government  have 
perplexed  with  obfcure  refinements:  I 


have  endeavoured  to  throw  fome  light 
on  the  fubjedl.  As  I  have  ever  affirmed 
that  names  govern  more  than  things,  I 
have  made  it  my  particular  endeavour 


to  efface  in  my  mind  all  the  denomina¬ 
tions  habitual  and  familiar  to  politicians, 
the  better  to  recognize,  it  it  were  poffi- 

ble, 
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ble,  the  primitive  elements  of  all  govern¬ 
ments,  and  to  determine  whether  each 
of  them  changed  at  different  epochs  and 
thence  deferred  a  particular  name. 

How  eminently  attracting  are  thefe 
grave  ftudies  which  compi  ehend  >  *  -e 
rights  of  men  1  i  have  felt,  in  competing 
thefe  different  pieces,  the  moft  exquitite 
rapture  from  the  perfuafion  that  1  ftiould 
banitli  oppreffion,  by  my  writings,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  mould  unite 


every  arm  againtt  tyrants  of  every. Kind. 
The  cultivation  of  thefe  ttudies,  which 
tend  to  the  noble  regeneration  of  the 
human  fpecies,  enlarges  our  mind,  and 
extends  the  circle  of  our  benevolence. 
No  delight  is  purer,  no  fentirnent  is  more 
confohng,  than  this  which  wiiilptu  uirl 
we  may  occaiionally  contribute  to  die 
liberty  and  happinefs  or  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  :  Thus  has  God  appointed  the  moft 
raviftiing  joys  to  reftde  in  t tie  practice  or 
the  focial  virtues,  and  even  in  tire  tneoiy 
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of  thefe  engaging  and  important  ideas. 
I  advife  every  writer  to  apply  himfelf  to 
this  fubject ;  he  will  foon  be  convinced, 
that  the  fcience  which  intiructs  men  to 
live  in  fociety  has  profounder  charms 
than  polite  literature.  Morality  and 
politics  are  fcienccs  which  blend  them- 
felves  with  that  of  legiflation,  or  rather 
conftitute  with  it  one  fcience  alone ; 
their  benefits  are  daily  exercifed ;  and 
they  deferve,  therefore,  the  preference 
above  all  the  reft.  I  repeat  it :  the 
heart  which  fhall  take  that  direction, 
will  be  rewarded  even  by  the  exercife 
of  its  happy  toils. 

I  have  long  weighed  thefe  words  of 
Rouffeau :  “  The  fcience  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  fays  he,  “  is  merely  a  fcience  of 
combination,  of  application,  and  of  ex¬ 
ception,  according  to  times,  places,  and 
circumftances.”  This  paffage  has  been 
the  poiar-ftar,  to  direct  my  opinion  in  the 
moft  perplexing  queftions.  I  conceive, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  that  we  have  framed  laws 
fuited  to  our  prefent  condition. 

The  political  machine  goes  on  not- 
withitanding  its  irregularities,  on  this 
account  that  the  tie  which  binds  men 
is  the  ftrongeil  imaginable  ;  and  became 
the  harmony  of  fociety  depends  not  on 
certain  laws  delivered  with  a  fuperciiious 
air.  Fundamental  principles  are  not 
deranged  by  a  few  fhocks ;  and  many  de¬ 
fects  do  not  yet  affail  public  profperity. 
Society  refts  upon  natural  laws  ;  and  all 
that  I  have  written  tends  to  deftroy  the 
innumerable  errors  occafioned  by  tne 
words  hitherto  employed  by  politicians, 
and  to  bring  back  to  their  luminous 
bafes  the  vague  principles  or  the  fcience 
of  politics. 

Governments  are  no  other  than  hu¬ 
man  aflociations,  and  tilde  fluctuating 
aiTociations  ought  to  reject  all  thole 
terms  which  millead,  becaule  they  are 
extremely  inadequate  to  the  expreffion 


X  ADVERTISEMENT,  Ac. 

of  the  relations,  the  i  hocks,  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  iiates,  a  ;  well  as  of  what  they 
sain,  or  what  i'-ey  lofe,  in  force,  in  li- 
bertv,  and  m  haopinefs.  I  have  attach- 
ed,  in  this  Colledtion  of  Fragments,  the 
erroneous  denominations  by  which  the 
hulk  of  men,  ever  averfe  to  reafoning, 
have  been  blinded,  with  refpect  to  the 
true  condition  of  nations. 
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AT  a  crijis  when  all  the  jlates 
of  Europe  are  threatened  with  political 
changes  and  convidjions ,  refolding  from  new 

I 

do  Brines  and  new  theories  on  government 
and  legijlation ,  the  fentiments  of  a  great 
and  celebrated  writer ,  who  Jhuns  each 
extreme ,  and  is  the  blind  partisan  of  no 
caufe ,  are  of  extreme  importance.  The 
production ,  a  tranflation  of  which  is  now 
fuhmittcd  to  the  Public ,  w  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  the  Picture  of  Paris , 
and  of  feveral  other  works  which  have 
acquired  him  a  high  reputation.  In  thofe 
of  the  fragments  in  which  he  has  handled 
the  various  fobjecis  of  polity  and  legijla¬ 
tion,  he  dif plays  much  hiftorical  learning: 
the  fads  he  has  feparated  from  ancient 

and 
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and  modern  records ,  he  converts ,  by  the 
novel  and  jujl  inferences  he  draws  from 
them,  into  leffons  for  kings  and  nations, 
as  bitter  againft  untried  theories  which 
are  not  warranted  by  any  experience,  as 
he  is  againft  ancient  abufes  which  no  cuf- 
tom  can  fairly  authorize.  The  fugp'ef- 
tions  that  have  given  rife  to  many  of  the 
befi  regulations  of  civil  polity  embraced 
by  the  French  revolutionifs  will  be  found 
in  this  work,  at  the  fame  time  that  its 
author,  in  examining  the  meafures  of  thefe 
new  legifiators,  finds  much  to  reprehend. 
Tin  • oughout  the  whole  of  the  fragments  a 
genuine  philanthropy  is  manifefted,  and 
the  caufe  of  the  opprejfed  boldly  ajferted. 
The  tranflator  will  only  add,  that  thofe 
who  are  the  befi  informed  in  hifiory,  will 
find ,  in  the  facts  brought  forward  in  this 
work,  a  mafs  of  extremely  curious  infor¬ 
mation,  conveyed  in  a  diction  at  once 
nervous  and  agreeable. 


Jan.  15,  1795. 
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OF 

POLITICS  AND  HISTORY. 


SOCIETY. 

ARISTOTLE  terms  man  a  political  ani¬ 
mal,  that  is,  an  animal  living  in  fociety 
and  reproducing  the  gifts  or  nature,  capable  of 
improvement,  and  confequently  endowed  with 
a  fufceptibility  of  the  focia!  virtues. 

Nature  adopts  fociety,  and  even  makes  it  an 
almoft  univerfal  law.  Far  from  degenerating 
in  that  Rate,  man  becomes  ftronger,  and  pro- 
t rafts  his  exigence  ;  and  if  a  few  individuals  be 
crulhed  at  the  bafe  of  the  pyramid,  the  bulk  of 
the  race  enjoys  life  with  more  quiet  and  con¬ 
venience. 

Society  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  fortuitous  iti- 
ftitution,  but  founded  on  the  natural  ties  which 
unite  man  with  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  ob~ 
ferved,  that  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  are  the  hap- 

Vol.  I.  B  ,  Pieft 
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pieft  which  herd  together.  Thus  bees,  ants,  and 
beavers  feem  to  poffefs  the  greateft  fhare  of  en¬ 
joyment. — "['he  lolitary  beaver  lofes  its  fagacity 
and  dexterity  :  and  it  is  fo  with  man. 

But  what  advantage  has  a  large  fociety  over 
a  frnall  one  ?  An  extenfive  empire  is  preferable 
to  a  petty  ftate  in  this  refpedt,  that  it  reftrains 
a  greater  number  of  men  from  quarrels  and 
pretenfions,  the  unavoidable  confequences  of 
the  formation  of  fociety. 

It  has  not  the  inconvenience  of  frnall  Hates* 
which,  in  their  collifion,  prefent  a  larger  fur- 
face  to  the  fury  of  dilcord.  The  more  you  par¬ 
cel  out  the  empire,  the  more  quarrels  you  will 
breed.  The  mutual  limits,  being  more  con¬ 
tracted,  will  occafion  a  greater  number  of  op- 
pofite  interefts  ;  each  diftridl  will  form  a  fort  of 
republic,  actuated  by  a  different  fpirit.  Hence 
will  arife  endlefs  wars  ;  faction  and  rancour  will 
become  frequent  in  neighbouring  cities  whofe 
interefts  are  difunited*  each  party  will  repeat¬ 
edly  change  its  views,  its  mafters,  its  ftandards. 
The  human  paflions,  more  eafily  kindled,  will 
have  a  more  lafting  fuel ;  and  a  perpetual  agita¬ 
tion  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  fubdivifion  of  em¬ 
pires. 

The  man  of  ambition  fand  fuch  there  are  in 
every  country)  will  no  longer  be  reftrained  by  a 

power 
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power  which  forbids  him  every  hope  :  he  will 
dare  to  rear  his  head,  and  wield  the  inftrument 
of  death.  The  mighty  body,  which,  by  its  pon¬ 
derous  mafs,  cru  filed  and  (titled  every  violent 
fcheme,  now  broken  into  a  multitude  of  poli¬ 
tical  bodies,  will  have  a  greater  number  of 
mailers,  and  thence  more  frequent  difputes* 
The  flames  of  war  will  blaze  foith  in  each  of 
thefe  little  dates,  and  produce  accumulated 
miferies. 

In  a  large  government,  the  theatre  of  murders 
is  credited  on  a  diftant  fpot,  and  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom  enjoys  tranquility  :  The  repercuffion 
of  war  is  hardly  felt,  and  every  man  deeps  with¬ 
out  apprehenfion  of  beholding  his  walls  lealed, 
his  houfe  a  preyto  flames,  and  his  children 
butchered. 

It  is  therefore  necefiary,  that  a  flate  fhould 
be  of  a  certain  extent,  that  it  may  reap  the 
real  advantage  which  itsfituation  fecures.  What 
is  nobler  than  to  fee  the  privileges  of  two  bor¬ 
dering  provinces  adjuded  by  the  fovereign 
award  of  populous  cities,  themfelves  fubject  to 
laws,  like  private  individuals. 

In  all  thefe  difputes  no  blood  is  fired  ;  ten 
millions  of  men,  who,  in  every  other  conjunc¬ 
ture,  would  infallibly  have  been  employed  in 
mutual  carnage,  are  purified  by  an  edict* 

B  3  *  View 
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View  all  the  lavage  hordes  of  the  new  world  t 
they  are  a  complication  of  little  confederacies* 

which  divide  into  endlefs  branches.  Peace  they 

/•»  _  • 

Icarcely  ever  enjoy.  When  a  fpark  lights  upon 
a  fmall  tribe,  the  fire  fpreads  in  all  quarters. 

But  alas  !  every  thing  is  balanced.  The  great 
misfortune  of  vaft  ftates  is,  that  they  lean  to¬ 
wards  defpotifm.  That  immenfe  force  which 
maintains  peace,  being  infenfibly  entrufted  to  a 
fingle  man,  foon  corrupts  his  heart.  Standing 
alone  and  without  controul,  he  abufes  his  power. 
Through  pride  he  plunges  into  wars,  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  mileries  which  the  ftate  would 
ha  ve  fuffered,  if  divided  into  fmall  cantons.  His 

will  is  lupreme,  and  he  throws  all  into  com- 

♦ 

bullion.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  failure  of  re- 
fources,  peace  is  more  fpeedily  rellored  than 
in  anarchy. 

j 

Large  Hates  are,  therefore,  in  all  refpedls  pre¬ 
ferable  to  fmall  ones.  Vaft  dominions,  likewife, 
admit  of  the  moft  freedom  ;  the  name  of  a  fub- 
ject  becomes  light  when  fhared  among  twenty- 
four  millions  of  men.  Let  us  then  declare  for 
great  empires,  fince  liberty  fometimes  harafies  a 
republic  till  it  is  tired  of  its  prerogatives. 

If  there  were  only  two  or  three  nations  in 
Europe,  peace  would  be  incomparably  more 
durable.  In  extending  this  idea,  we  find  a  new 

and 
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and  admirable  plan.  The  epoch  of  the  profperity 
of  Europe  will,  perhaps,  arrive,  when  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  fhall  have  lubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  one  juft  and  mild  prince.  With 
what  rapidity  would  happinefs  fpread  over  the 
whole  extent  of  this  fuperb  monarchy  !  What 
vaft  labours  would  be  purfued  !  The  empire 
would  bv  its  coherent  mafs  repofe  in  peace.  All 
the  weiehts  and  balances  which  compote  the 
complicated  machine  of  republics,  could  never 
be  comparable  to  this  fimple  and  (ingle  mover, 
if  infpired  with  juftice  and  beneficence.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  means  remain  to  beex- 
haufted,  before  fuch  a  throne  be  filled  by  a  new 

monarch,  adtive,  vigilant,  laborious,  juft,  and 

•  * 

great  ! 

Almoft  all  nations,  the  mere  work  of  chance, 
ignorant  in  their  origin,  have  adopted  a  primary 
error,  of  which  they  have  not  perceived  the 
confequences  with  regard  to  pofterity.  ’i  his 
error  has  become  the  bails  of  the  political  code. 
Deceived  by  the  event,  a  mod  dangerous  mafter, 
the  Ie^iflator  has  accommodated  thefe  inftitu- 
tions  to  the  wants  of  the  moment ;  and  time, 
which  accumulates  the  moft  fooluh  opinions, 
has  far  removed  the  happieft  fyftem.  Hence 
that  incredible  diverfity  in  the  diftnbution  of 
power.  The  republics  which  appear  in  the  world, 

B  3  betide 
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befide  thofe  countries  wh  ere  arbitrary  power, 
prevails,  refemble  the  traces  of  blooming:  health 
on  a  dead  body,  that  have  Pall  eicaped  the 
ghaftlv  ravages  of  corruption. 

In  thefe  times,  when  religious  and  political 
fanaticifm  is  banifhed  from  Europe,  fhall  not  a 
happy  concurrence  of  circum fiances  demon¬ 
strate  the  glory  of  the  human  race  in  the  ma- 

t  •.  i  ' 

jeui:  repofe  of  an  empire  which  will  comprehend 
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urope 
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It  would  be  a  curious  political  problem  to  find 
the  dimenfions  of  a  kingdom  fuited  to  the  o-enius 
of  a  fovereign,  and  to  the  happinefs  and  repofe 
of  his  people. 

The  more  extenfive  a  Pate  is,  the  more  is 
luxury  fupported  by  a  larger  number,  and  the 
lighter  does  the  burden  fee!.  Loft  amidft  the 
multitude,  the  individual  perceives  not  fo  much 
the  weight  of  power. 

Great  States  change  their  afbeCt  with  th 
greatest  degree  cf  rapidity.  Amidft  all  theft 
tranftCtions,  which  convulfe  Europe  and  fuf- 
pend  our  timorous  and  uneafv  admiration,  a 
flight  fever,  a  fall  from  a  horfe,  fweeps  from 
the  fcene  one  of  the  principal  actors,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  new  combination  cf  events  and  of  ideas. 
What  appeared  impracticable,  imnoftlble  yel- 
terday,  is  to-day  effected  with  eafe.  The  man 
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who  yefterday  was  judged  criminal,  is  to- 
dav  efteemed  a  virtuous  citizen.  Every  thing 
changes  in  a  day,  becaufe  in  great  ftates  the 
work  of  the  paffions  is  variable,  and  the  firft  who 
puts  them  in  play  is  in  a  manner  ablolute* 


DEFECTIVENESS  OF  CERTAIN  SCIENCES. 

THE  laws  of  attraction  and  repulfion  ar£  laws 
with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ftill  unaC- 
quainted.  How  can  we  conceive  that  thefe  two 
oppofite  powers  fhould  be  fo  happily  combined, 
as  to  produce  all  the  wonners  which  we  ice? 
The  Newtonian  fyftem  does  not  enlighten  our 
underftanding  :  I  perceive  that  it  even  contains 
impoffibilities;  and  in  a  little  time  it  will  be 

exploded. 

But  of  what  importance  are  the  ingenuity  and 
parade  of  man  in  thefe  lofty  conceptions  7  Is  it 
not  better  for  him  to  live  happy  and  good,  iince 
happinefs  is  with  him  the  main  quefcion  ? 

A  wife  policy,  which  weakens  necefLry  ills 
and  multiplies  benefits,  is  preferable  to  ail  to 
pompous  fyftems  of  aftronomy  ;  for,  I  repeat  it, 

the  main  queftion  is  happinefs. 

A  wife  policy  enables  man  to  difplay  all  his 

faculties  ;  it  refills  the  agents  of  deflrudlion, 

B  4  doubles 
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V 

doubles  our  pleafures,  and  confers  on  us  a 
gi  eater  portion  of  happinefs  than  we  had  rea¬ 
son  to  expeCt.  Through  its  continued  vigilance 
its  action  js  multiplied  wherever  it  becomes  moft 
neceffary  ;  and  it  extends  its  refources  to  be- 
ttow  on  the  unfortunate  the  benefits  of  fociety. 

Newton  has  determined  that  fcarlet  is  not 
red  ;  Malbranche  that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which 
the.e  aie  no  corpufcles— nothing  material.  Be 
it  fo  :  I  prefer  to  thefe  fine  things  the  injunction 
or  the  police  not  to  pluck  the  blue* bottle  in  the 
corn  fields  during  harveft  time0 


ON  MAN. 

OVER  the  whole  earth  the  want  of  fubfift- 
ence  has  maoe  man  a  covetous  being  ;  every 
where  it  has  put  arms  in  his  hand,  at  one  time 
to  difpute  tne  grounds  over-run  with  briars,  at 
another  the  fields  covered  with  corn,  at  another 
the  retreat  of  the  forefts  and  the  uncertain  fur- 
face  of  die  ocean.  Nature  has  commanded  him 
to  ftrip  the  globe  or  to  perifn.  He  requires  fub- 
fiances  for  lood,  for  clothing,  and  for  lodging  i 
he  has  found  means  to  tear  iron  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  fubdue  the  brute  creation,  and 
has  turned  againft  himfelf  that  metal  which  o-ave 

iD 

him 
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him  the  dominion  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  nature 
which,  bellowing  a  voracious  appetite,  has  en¬ 
joined  him  the  carnage  of  other  living  crea¬ 
tures.  He  would  die  of  hunger  in  three-fourths 
of  the  globe,  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  fabri- 
cate  the  bow  and  harpoon,  and  to  conftruCt  a 
canoe,  to  go  in  queft  of  fifh.  His  exiftence  is 
founded  on  the  deftruCtion  of  a  multitude  of 
animals. 

But  laws  intervene  to  eftablifh  order  in  the 
moral  world,  to  which  the  phyfical  world  is  at 
la  ft  fubjeCted.  Laws  eftablifh  agriculture,  in- 
duftry,  commerce,  and  the  fcience  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Labour  procures  man  enjoyment,  and 
puts  him  in  poftfeffion  of  all  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  :  the  fruit  becomes  the  property  of  him 
who  planted  the  tree.  The  arts,  in  their  train, 
multiply  the  productions,  and  dil play  the  libera¬ 
lity  of  nature.  Man  was  entitled  to  every  en¬ 
joyment  ;  he  was  rendered  happy.  The  laws 
of  policy  agreed  fometimes  With  thofe  of  natu¬ 
ral  morality  ;  all  kinds  of  governments  pro¬ 
tected  the  induftry  of  citizens,  and  eftabiifhed 
juftice  as  the  only  means  of  encouraging  labour; 
finally,  man,  born  to  aCt,  to  enjoy  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  can  procure  by  the  exercile  of 
his  phyfical  and  moral  faculties,  owed  his  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  primoeval  laws,  almoft  all  originally 
caft  in  juft:  and  ufeful  moulds. 


The  ftate  of  man  was  not  then  a  date  of  wars 
as  Hobbes  pretends.  His  primitive  character 
mfpofed  him  to  anxiety,  and  consequently  to 
union.  We  cannot  imagine  freemen,  fcattered 
at  great  intervals  over  the  globe,  and  ieeking 
their  mutual  deftrudion,  They  would  rather 
avoid  each  other,  till  fame  relation  fhould  occur 
between  them,  and  then  would  become  more 
clofely  conneded  than  the  individuals  of  a  po- 
hilaed  fociety.  No  fufficient  reafon  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  prompt  them  to  mutual  ma  fiacre. 

Far  from  wondering  how  men  could  colled 
in  fociety,  we  are  aflonifhed  that  they  could 
fubfift  a  moment  in  the  ftate  of  nature.  Inftind 
did  not  give  birth  to  general  fociety,  but  only 
to  particular  aiTociations  ;  and  thefe  connedioas 
are  the  mod:  intimate. 

General  fociety  is  only  a  How  aggregation  of 
particular  focieties.  When  the  general  fociety 
difanites,  that  is,  when  the  Spirit  of  fadion 
begins,  it  is  the  fame  focial  love  (who  would  at 
firft  believe  it  !)  which  being  too  confined  in  its 
objeds,  becomes  pernicious.  This  destroying 
principle  fprings  from  the  natural  atfedions, 
fince  it  often  diffolves  focieties  by  the  fame  laws 
by  which  it  formed  them.  Jt  is  the  lame  pro- 
penfity  which  ads  blindly  ;  it  is  a  legitimate 
paffion,  but  which,  from  its  being  ill  direded  or 
too  violent,  engenders  fadions. 


(  I*  ) 

Men,  far  from  efteeming  each  other  equal, 
are  all  difpofecl  to  recognize  a  chief,  from 
whom  they  are  willing  to  receive  laws.  They 
all  feel  the  neceffity  of  government  ;  they  dif- 
cover  inftinctively,  that  extreme  liberty  would 
produce  extreme  dilorder ;  and  human  inftitu- 
tions  are  pofitively  the  inftitutions  of  nature. 

If  it  were  impcffible  for  man  to  meliorate  his 
condition,  what  advantage  could  he  derive  from 
that  underftanding  which  diftinguifhes  him  from 
the  brutes.  He  fet  up  a  government,  becaufe 
he  felt  himfelf  governed  by  his  paffions  ;  he 
flretched  out  his  hands  to  the  enlightened  man, 
becaufe  he  felt  himfelf  ignorant,  an  d  judged 
that  his  inclination 5  directed  by  the  intelligence 
of  another,  would  be  enabled  to  approach  the 
natural  order  of  thing's  with  greater  certainty. 

Let  us  not  fuppoie  that  the  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment  are  one  of  thole  chimeras  engendered 
in  the  depths  of  metaphyfics.  The  author  of 
nature,  after  diffufing  order  on  all  fides,  left  not 
to  chance  the  lot  of  humanity.  Man,  called  to 
live  in  fociety,  carries  in  his  own  breaft  the  fa- 

/  t  m 

culty  of  perceiving  its  moral  laws,  of  combining 
them,  of  weighing  their  real  utility  in  pradlice  ; 
and  by  confidering  thofe  which  can  moft  influ¬ 
ence  his  happinefs,  to  form  them  at  lead:  into 
the  fcience  of  government :  by  examining  thofe 

which 


which  mofl  influence  the  mind,  this  knowledge* 
the  moft  elfential  to  man,  m u ft  carry  him  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection,  after  having  long  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  arts  of  curiofity.  Truth  every  day 
advances  a  ftep  ;  and  after  fo  much  light  is 
ftruck  out,  fo  many  reflections  acquired  on  this 
fuhject,  there  will  undoubtedly  refult  a  brighter 
picture,  or  which  we  fhali  be  enabled  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  defign  and  the  plan.  The  fpirit  of 
philofoph y  will  then  have  reafon  to  boaft  its 
having  begun  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  hu* 
man  race. 

'  w.  V  —  „ 

The  origin  of  that  fociety  which  we  are  in 
fearch  ot,  is  to  be  round  among'  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  new  world.  There  we  behold  how 
man  affociates  with  man,  and  there  we  perceive 
the  foundation  of  laws,  the  plan  of  legiflators, 
and  their  views  confined  to  the  prefent  moment. 

Chieftains  or  leaders  have  every  where  pre¬ 
ceded  law-givers,  becaufe  the  abuie  of  reafon  is 
prior  to  the  ufe  of  it.  After  fuffering  calamities 
through  weaknefs,  or  ignorance,  men  grow  wife 
by  their  neceflities. 

The  individual  will  is  often  fufpicious,  but 
the  general  will  is  always  good,  and  can  never 
deceive.  By  what  fign  fhall  we  know  it  ?  By 
the  open  call  of  the  general  and  common  in- 
terefl. 


IRON 


IRON  IN  THE  HAND  OF  MAN. 

I  LOVE  to  figure  to  myfelf  the  firft  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  upon  the  earth.  Behold  !  the 
hatchet  enters  the  forefts,  and  the  wild  beafts, 
ftruck  with  alarm,  abandon  their  dens  to  men, 
who,  with  iron  and  fire,  open  fpacious  alleys  in 
woods  where  the  earth,  by  the  exuberance  of 
her  ufelefs  productions,  becomes  a  burden  to 
herfelf. 

The  rays  of  the  fun  have  purified  the  poi- 
foned  foil,  where  the  uprooted  pines  and  old 
trunks,  exhaufted  by  thick  garlands  of  paraiitical 
plants,  gave  to  vegetation  a  hideous  afpe£t :  the 
marlhes,  concealed  beneath  heaps  of  rotten  leaves, 
bred  hideous  infefts ;  a  vent  is  given  to  thefe 
ftao-nant  waters.  The  air  corre&s  the  exceffive 
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humidity, — a  temperature  the  moft  pernicious 
to  our  fpecies.  Habitations  arife  in  the  fame 
fpots  from  whence  ferocious  animals,  lurking 
under  the  cluttering  boughs,  darted  out  upon 
their  prey. 

Inftead  of  the  poifonous  plants  on  which  the 
quadruped  and  man  languilhed  alike,  too  near 
the  green  carpet  of  the  fens,  we.  now  fee  the 
treafures  of  a  wholefome  and  fmiling  hufbandry 
fpring  up  !  and  fportive  flocks  now  gambol 

where 
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ivnere  the  hideous  ferpent  was  wont  to  thecl  his 
venom. 

Such  in  our  own  times  were  the  operations 
of  the  American  colonifts,  when  they  entered 
thofe  filent  ietreats  that  required  the  aftion  of 
a  free  air  and  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
iun,  to  purge  the  water  and  the  earth. 

a  he  intention  of  the  Creator,  in  bellowing 
the  arts,  feems  particularly  to  have  provided  the 
permanent  means  of  aflociating  men.  Human 
lociety  enters  into  the  plan  of  God,  not  only  as 
a  ceitain  effeft,  but  as  a  principal  objedt  to  which 
moft  other  effe&s  are  meant  to  concur. 

Without  fociety,  there  is  no  affinity,  no  vir¬ 
tue  ;  no  knowledge  of  the  Great  Being,  of  our 
ou  n  duties,  of  our  capability  of  improvement! 
of  the  happy  development  of  our  intelle&ual 
faculties.  What  indeed  is  the  human  race,  dif- 
perfed,  without  morality,  without  notions  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  virtue,  knowing  neither  to  admire  nor 
to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  creation? 
Society  gives  the  necellary  inffrudlion  to  man  ; 
and  to  the  profperity  which  it  affords  in  this 
world,  it  joins  the  hope  of  a  future  felicity  in 
a  new  order  of  things.  For  the  great  and  fub- 
lime  idea  of  final  caufes  difclofed  itfelf  only  in 
improved  lociety,  in  which  we  perceive  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  rays  of  eternal  wifdom. 


The 
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To  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  Europe  is  lefs  deiirable  than  that  of 
the  Caribs  or  Hottentots ;  or  that  the  man  who 
exercifes  the  arts  is  lefs  happy  merely  by  reaion 
of  his  employment  ;  that  it  all  his  knowledge 
were  confined  to  run,  to  leap,  to  wreftle,  to 
throw  a  ftone,  to  climb  a  tree,  and  all  his  occu¬ 
pation  to  fatisfythe  cravings  of  nature,  and  then, 
void  of  thought,  to  {lumber  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  ; — this,  I  fay,  is  to  play  on  the  furface  of 
things  for  the  fake  of  dii playing  a  brilliant  elo¬ 
quence. 

The  arts  and  fciences  have  doubtlefs  their 
inconveniences ;  but  are  thefe  inconveniences 
to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  advantages 
which  refult  from  them  ?  Can  they  be  com- 
pared  with  the  evils  which  follow  the  neglect  of 
them  ?  When  men  were  without  the  arts,  they 
were  obliged,  like  famifhed  wolves,  to  fally 

o  7 

forth  from  their  retreats  in  purfuit  of  preys 
They  were  continually  engaged  in  deftroying 
each  other,  that  they  might  not  be  deftroyed  by 
famine.  Hence  the  inundation  of  thofe  barba¬ 
rous  hordes,  which  fear  could  no  longer  confine 

# 

on  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  or  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  north.  They  migrated  perpetually 
from  their  barren  abodes  to  the  regions  of  the 
fouth,  and  there  defrroyed  every  thing,  t  x  1 1  y 
were  deftroyed  themfelves. 
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pMotwithftanding  all  the  bleffings  which  na-* 
tuie  has  lavifhed  on  man,  he  would  have  re¬ 
mained  poor  and  miferable,  without  the  benefit 
of  political  laws,  which  increafe  the  force  and 
enjoyment  of  a  people,  which  banifh  famine, 
which  break  the  yoke  of  flavery,  and  laftly* 
which  inftrudt  individuals  concerning  their  re- 
fpeftive  rights. 

Wile  political  laws  collect  into  a  focus  abund- 
ance  and  liberty,  and  prevent  men  from  be¬ 
coming  the  Haves  of  their  fellows  !  Political 
laws  alio,  by  confining  nations  within  prudent 
limits,  hinder  them  from  rufhing  againft  each 
other.  Small  tribes  are  fubjeft  to  this  accident, 
as  well  as  mighty  Hates,  when  the  means  of 
iubfiftance  are  not  founded  on  the  focial  laws. 

Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  men  are  only 

*  * 

unhappy  hecaufe  they  are  not  fufficiently  in- 
duftrious. 


FALSE  SIMILITUDE* 

TO  compare  a  Hate  to  the  human  body  is  a 
fimilitude  which,  repeated  a  thoufand  times, 
has  been  the  fource  of  aftonifhing  errors, 
Mennius’s  ftory  is  ingenious  ;  but  ought  we  to 
compare  political  bodies  with  the  human  body, 

in 
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in  which  all  the  parts  are  connected  and  have  a 
neceflary  correfpondence,  infomuch,  that  when 
one  part  fufFers  the  whole  fufFers  of  courfe  ? 
Is  not  this  a  mod  grofs  abufe  of  firnihtudes  ? 
I,  who  am  a  fubjed,  am  never  fo  near  to  the 
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fovereign  as  the  toe  is  to  the  diaphragm  ;  and 
does  the  fovereign  really  fuffer  when  I  fiffer,  as 
is  fure  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  animal  economy  ? 
When  the  royal  ftomach  digefts  dees  the  chyle 
flow  to  me  ?  Thefe  old  comparifons  are  fo  very 
faulty  in  reafonable  application,  that  they  ought 
to  be  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  by  fuch  images 
as  thefe  weak  minds  have  been  led  into  very 
great  errors. 

It  is  certain  that  a  ftate  Ihould  form  but  ono 
whole ;  it  is,  however,  ufually  compofed  of 
two  powers,  which,  by  their  contention,  main¬ 
tain  an  equilibrium.  Thefe  powers  are  kept  in 
equipoife  by  a  third  ;  and  while  in  the  human 

l 

body  a  healthful  date  cannot  be  other  than 
univerfal,  it  is  not  pofFible  in  the  focial  body  for 
an  equality  of  enjoyments  to  fubfift.  With 
thofe  who  think  corredly  difputes  are  not  laft- 
ing  ;  and  it  ftrikes  me  that  in  a  political  argu¬ 
ment  the  fimilitude  of  Mennius  will  be  no 
longer  quoted. 

In  a  State  there  are  unremittingly  a  flux  and 
reflux  of  power.  The  progreflion  from  one  form 
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of  government  to  another,  although  infenfib!e> 
is  real ;  and  laws,  as  well  as  the  bafis  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  are  fubjeCt  to  variations. 

Under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Nero,  Rome  Rill  gloried  in  the  title  of  Republic : 
it  once  more  became  effectually  fuch  tinder  the 
dominion  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  al¬ 
though  thefe  were  fovereigns.  It  had  alfo  its 
days  of  liberty  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus  ; 
and  when  thirty  men  difputed  the  fovereign 
authority  for  the  fpace  of  feven  or  eight  years, 
its  military  democracy  was  productive  of  lefs 
milchief  than  the  defpotifms  of  Caligula  and 
Nero. 

It  has  been  faid  that  every  State  has  its  birth, 
its  virile  feafon,  and  its  old  age.  Thefe  images 
carry  with  them  a  tendency  to  error;  the  forms 
indeed  change,  but  the  earth,  the  foil,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  {till  the  fame.  An  empire  is 
fometimes  ftronger,  fometimes  weaker ;  it  is 

re-eftablifhed,  it  predominates,  and  it  carries  the 

► 

fame  name,  while  its  conftitution  is  no  longer 
the  fame* 

The  intemperate  love  of  liberty  may  precipi¬ 
tate  its  heedlefs  partizans  into  flavery.  The 
moil  falutary  laws  may  be  converted  into  poifon. 

In  politics  general  principles  are  nugatory  and  * 
evidently  falfe. 

True 
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f-v*»  v  •  > 

True  liberty  does  not  con  lift  in  having  no 
dependance  on  any  authority  ;  but  is  compatible 
with  retraining  laws.  When  the  fovereio-n 
himfelf  is  obliged  to  conform  to  laws  to  which 
the  rich  fubjects  are  made  to  bow,  I  can  pro¬ 
nounce  without  hefitatmg:  this  government  is 

not  a  bad  one. 

*  ? 

What  have  thofe  gained  who  live  under  your 
laws  ?  This  is  the  queftion  I  fhall  put  to  every 
government.  Whatever  name  it  may  bear,  if 
the  iubjects  tell  me — we  are  not  dilcontent- 

ed” — h  I  hear  thefe  words,  I  fay,  I  fhall  praife 
even  defpotifm. 

When  I  fhall  perceive  in  any  nation  that  the 
taxes  have  been  fo  diminifbed  as  to  be  fcarcely 
felt,  I  fhall  fay  :  here  a  father  reigns.  If  the 

w 

burthens  are  heavy,  and  the  people  bear  them 
without  murmuring,  I  fhall  lay  :  this  nation  is 
tree  and  enlightened.  But  if  a  nation  groan  un« 
der  its  taxation,  Bill  fuppofing  it,  however,  fup- 
portable,  I  fhall  fay  :  thele  people  do  not  love 
their  country  ;  here  each  individual  thinks 
folely  of  himfelf. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  government  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  theories,  all  of  them  very  good  upon 
paper.  They  are  fuited  to  every  character  and 
to  every  difpofition.  The  theory  of  the  econo¬ 
mics  is  juft  as  good  as  that  of  Plato  :  each  of 

C  2  thefe 


thefe  would  fway  the  world,  provided  the  world 
would  allow  itfelf  to  be  fo  governed  ;  but  the 
mifchief  is,  that  it  requires  phyfical  powers  to 
keep  it  conftantly  in  action. 

Moral  ideas  come  next.  Thefe  have  great 
weight,  but  not  until  they  are  blended  with  the 
felf-moving  powers  of  an  empire. 

Governments  are  fubjeft  to  difeafes  and  re¬ 
volutions  occafioned  by  the  law  of  fri£lion.  Ex« 
perience,  reafonings,  and  the  mold  admirable 
theories  are  here  of  no  avail,  fince  the  political 
movements  will  have  their  ufual  courfe. 

Would  it  be  fufficient  to  have  reared  the  edi¬ 
fice  of  public  liberty,  if  the  legiflature  were  not 
afterwards  to  fecure  the  private  liberty  of  the 
meanefl  of  the  citizens  ?  If  the  depofitary  of  the 
public  force  can  difpofe  of  a  citizen  according 
to  the  caprices  of  his  grandeur,  or  if  the  credit 
and  fortune  of  individuals  hinge  entirely  on  the 
will  of  a  prince,  then  is  the  dignity  of  man  de«* 
graded.  Man  fhould  have  no  other  judges  than 
his  equals  ;  but  fuch  a  privilege  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  becaufe  the  conquefl  and  maintenance 
of  it  are  difficult.  In  the  conftitution  of  every 
government  this  is  the  moft  effential  point  to 
be  obtained  :  now  if  this  danger  be  forefeen  and 
obviated  for  ever  by  the  law  ;  if  this  facred  and 
terrible  power  belong  folely  to  the  tribunals 

which 
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which  are  a  check  on  authority,  court  favour, 
and  intrigue,  then  are  the  powers  of  the  ftate 
happily  combined,  and  then  does  focial  order 
fubfift. 

The  habeas  corpus  ad  parted  in  England  in 
the  thirty-firrt:  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
is  effedually  the  triumph  of  the  Britifh  legifla- 
tion,  and  to  every  mind  capable  of  refleding  on 
thefe  profound  fubjeds,  mull  appear  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  policy,  wifdom,  and  humanity. 

Let  any  nation  whatever  obtain  fuch  a  law, 
and  every  ufeful  reform  will  be  found  to  fpring 
from  it.  But  lb  noble  a  conqueft,  which  reftores 
to  every  man  his  natural  dignity,  can  belong  to  a 
nation  alone  already  difpofed  to  feel  all  its  juftice 
and  all  its  importance. 

T  h is  celebrated  ad  is  in  a  manner  become 
the  fecond  magna  charta  of  the  Englifh  :  on  fo 
important  an  occafion  they  have  given  no  fcops 
to  an  arbitrary  will.  We  are  far  from  thole 
great  and  precious  formalities  which  remind 
princes  that  every  punilhment  arbitrarily  award¬ 
ed  is  a  violation  of  the  focial  compad.  We 
have  allowed  the  encreafe  of  this  power,  already 
fo  terrible  by  the  artumption  of  the  executive 
authority,  of  a  power  fo  alarming  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  abufe.  We  have,  however,  by 
our  verbal  difcourfes  and  writings  made  fome 

C  3  refiftance  i 
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remittance  ;  and  with  all  the  zeal  of  patriotiftn^ 
and  all  the  eloquence  which  is  infpired  by  the 
lo\e  of  humanity,  have  unceafingly  intimidated 
tho/e  w  no  have  been  appointed  the  arbiters  of 
the  lot  or  others.  Illegal  imprifonments  have 
been  latterly  lefs  frequent,  and  the  whole  nation 
has,  as  it  were,  become  witnefs  to  the  a&ions 
of  the  prince,  tacitly  requiring  of  him  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exercife  of  his  redoubtable  au¬ 
thority. 

Why  has  the  fine  kingdom  of  Poland,  not- 
witn {landing  all  its  advantages,  been  unable 
to  attain  the  rank  of  a  refpectable  power  ?  Be- 
caufe  the  rights  of  man  are  there  eftentially  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  privileges  of  the  grandees,  and  be- 
caufe  the  different  parts  of  which  the  Poiiih 
conftitution  is  compofed,  bearing  too  unequally 
on  each  other,  prevent  the  eftabl  iihment  of  an 
equilibrium.  No  vigour  can  be  looked  for  in  a 
nation  of  which  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  in  a  ftafe  of  perpetual  degradation  :  under 
,  filch  circumftances  the  nobility ,  having  no  Ion  per 
any  moderation,  harafs  the  people,  and  difplay 
to  the  world  the  conffant  ipeclacle  of  inteftine 
.divifions.  To  regenerate fuch  a  kingdom  would 
require  its  entire  fubverfion,  fince  no  efficaci- 

ftate,  ualefs 
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orders  of  which  that  ftate  is  compofed.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  equilibrium  is  entirely 
deftroyed,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  individual  to 
contribute  towards  the  public  weal  ;  and  the 
deftruftion  itfelf  of  the  government  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  ftagnation  by  which  the  police  is 
utterly  corrupted. 

The  writers  who  have  inveftigated  the  for¬ 
mation  of  focieties  among  men,  have  fome  of 
them  recurred  to  chance,  others  to  fear,  or  a 
compulfory  force.  While  fociety  exifts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  firft  appointment  of  nature,  they  have 
made  all  the  caufes  to  confift  in  the  reproduc- 
ion  and  prefer vation  of  the  human  fpecies.  But 
love,  and  the  defire  of  mutual  affiftance,  appear 
to  me  to  have  formed  the  firft  bond  of  union. 


SUPPOSITION. 

IT  is  a  whimfical  idea,  but  neverthelefs  in- 
ftrudive,  to  imagine  on  a  fudden  the  admini- 
ftrators  of  ftates  entirely  vaniftied.  Afiuredly, 
governments  would  not  be  diffolved,  ftill  lefs 
fociety  ;  yet  the  adminiftrators  believe  that  every 
thing  is  performed  by  themfelves. 

The  people,  upon  this  fuppofition,  would 
ftjddenly  require  a  new  legiflative  authority. 

C  4  -  The 
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The  change  of  perfons  would  hardly  be  per¬ 
ceived,  fo  permanent  is  the  original  form  of 
fotieties.  Anarchy  is  fo  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  that  the  bonds  of  fociety  form 
and  extend  of  themfelves.  Is  there  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  without  laws  ?  What  ridicu¬ 
lous  folly  in  certain  minifters  of  flates,  to  fancy 
that  without  them  fociety  would  only  be  a  con- 
fufed  multitude,  without  order  and  without 
union  !  Men  obey,  becaufe  they  have  a  law  en¬ 
graved  on  their  heart,  and  becaufe  the  trail f- 
greffor  feeks  only  to  diffemble,  and  not  to  juf- 
tify  his  crime. 

Other  minifters,  filled  with  fome  chimerical 
notions,  imagine  that  the  people  being  ignorant, 
it  would  expofe  the  ftate  to  total  ruin,  if  their 
prefumptuous  fyflem  were  fhaken.  They  know 
not,  that  fince  books  have  been  diffufed,  and 
even  without  books,  the  people  are,  by  tradition 
alone,  prepared  to  become  their  own  legiflators, 
to  facrifice  much  on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to 
gain  on  the  other.  Inftindt  enlightens  the  moft 
ignorant  in  moments  of  fignal  importance,  and 
never  are  they  miftaken  during  great  revolu¬ 
tions.  Hi ftory  fully  confirms  this  maxim.  Not¬ 
withstanding  grievous  fubjedts  of  complaint  and 
difeontent,  the  people  will  not  proceed  to  radical 
changes,  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  for  example, 

in 
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in  great  ftates ;  for  the  people,  I  repeat  it,  will 
endure  many  oppreffions.  They  may  be  faid  to 
be  philofophical,  fmce  they  bear  with  certain 
unjuft  and  vexatious  laws,  for  the  fake  of  others 
which  are  great  and  fublime ;  they  may  be  faid 
to  have  made  every  allowance  for  human  frailty 
in  the  conduct  of  their  adminiftrators ;  they 
confent  not  to  bear  the  name  of  rebels  till  they 
have  fufficient  pretext,  and  fufficient  force  to 
fanftify  that  title  :  then  they  introduce  the  ftate 
of  war,  and,  well  knowing  that  thereby  they 
expofe  themfelves  to  great  misfortunes,  they 
direct  their  attacks  againft  an  oppreffive  autho¬ 
rity,  which,  they  aver,  is  not  founded  on  their 
conftitution  or  laws  of  government :  they  may 
be  miftaken  about  words,  but  their  reafonings 
are  found,  for  they  feel  the  neceffity,  amidft  the 
mod  terrible  dangers,  of  forming  anew  the  focial 
compact.  If  weak,  they  murmur,  they  exclaim, 
they  contemn,  they  deteft ;  if  powerful,  they 
eftablilh  the  balance,  and  exult  in  the  victory. 

And  who  were  the  firft  legiflators  ?  Men, 
who  the  day  before  were  branded  W'ith  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  rebels.  Would  obedience  be  honour¬ 
able,  were  it  altogether  paffive  ?  I  fee  the  people 
every  where  more  difpofed  to  fuffer  than  to 
refit,  and  for  this  I  admire  and  refpeft  them  : 
nothing  feems  more  oppofite  to  their  ideas  than 

a  revolt, 
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a  revolt,  and  when  that  period  arrives,  I  am 
almoft  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  refinance  is 
awful,  and  that  they  have  been  oppreffed  by  a 
thoufand  invifible  hands. 

Two  or  three  men  may  be  led  aftray  by  their 
paflions,  and  hurried  into  diforders,  which  rife 
to  the  level  of  their  pride.  But  when  a  whole 
people  are  unhinged  and  thrown  into  violent 
commotion,  a  people  who  expolb  an  ample  front 
to  fo  many  wounds,  and  among  whom  the  re¬ 
union  of  power  is  fo  difficult ;  they  mull  have 
been  forely  and  deeply  haraffed  and  abufed.  Alas  * 
xriuft  the  people  always  be  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  avarice  and  the  cruelty  of  oppreffion  ?  Re¬ 
finance,  that  is  reaction,  becomes,  therefore, 
inevitable  in  many  circumffimces.  Every  thing 
has  its  limits,  and  as  Locke  fays,  the  lupreme 

power,  whatever  it  may  be,  returns  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 


ORIGINAL  FOUNDATION, 
GOVERNMENTS  are  analogous  to  the 

torce  of  the  fentiments  which  gave  them  birth  : 
the  Romans  were  conquerors,  becaufe  the  firfi: 
founders  were  robbers :  China,  founded  on  the 
ftrongefl  fentiments  of  humanity,  fubfifts  by 

the 
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the  immutability  of  its  rights.  Religious  na-» 
tions  are  diftinguilhed  by  a  fanatical  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  creed.  Thus  every  people  finds 
the  fource  of  its  polity  in  the  work  of  nature  : 
The  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
the  moft  faithful  pictures  of  their  governments. 
The  national  body  will  reprefent  the  ancient 
leg-illation. 

’  O 

Political  principles  are  only  good  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  their  balls  is  eftablilhed  on  the  real  man- 

%  A 

ners  of  a  people. 

The  parallel  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe, 
with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  would 
throw  a  clear  light  upon  the  conquefts  of  the 
Romans ;  and  it  would  be  perceived  whether 
the  univcrfe  has  gained  or  loft  by  this  great  re¬ 
volution. 

Governments  derived  their  origin  from  na¬ 
tural  fentiment ;  they  were,  at  fir  ft,  unacquaint¬ 
ed  either  with  principles,  or  the  public  exercife 
of  thefe  fentiments  ;  they  had  an  irnpreffion  of 
the  moral  idea  of  juftice,  and  of  the  abftrafl  no¬ 
tion  of  liberty.  The  authority  of  reafon  gave 
place  to  a  political  eftablifhment.  This  is  eafily 
conceived  ;  but  in  whatever  he  does,  man  ad¬ 
vances  ftep  by  ftep.  I  aflign  to  the  art  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  fame  origin  as  to  all  the  other 
arts  ;  it  is  nature  that  fupplies  the  hints.  An 

intelligent 
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intelligent  man  profits  by  thefe,  and  colleds  the 
local  difpofitions  under  one  point  of  view.  Ob- 
ferve  that  all  the  ancient  ftates  valued  them- 
felves  upon  a  fingle  legiflator.  Thus,  in  thofe 
remote  times,  the  aftion  of  unity  upon  the  mafs 
of  men’s  minds  was  felt  in  the  fame  manner  as, 
m  pokfhcd  ages,  national  pride  is  infpired  by  a 
writer,  a  law-giver,  a  conqueror.  Hardly  can 
the  Egyptian  decypher  the  infcriptions  which 
declare  his  paft  greatnefs,  and  the  reft  of  the 
earth  extols  the  country  which  has  fubmitted 
10  the  yoke  of  the  Ethiopeans,  of  the  Perfians, 
of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  Circafiians,  and  of  the  Turks. 

But  it  is  ridiculous,  in  modern  authors,  to 
ipeak  of  ancient  conftitutions,  and  to  propofe 
them  as  models,  when  gun-powder,  mechanics, 
the  manner’s  compafs,  ta&ics,  the  arts,  and 
Chnftiamty  have  produced  a  total  change  of 
circumftances.  What  refemblance  has  Lacede- 
mon  to  Paris  ?  What  would  Lycurgus  fay,  if 
tranfported  to  Verfailles  ? 

The  fcience  of  politics  is  verfatile  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  fhould  vary  like  the  calendars.  I  can 
conceive  a  ftate  to  be  in  fuch  a  predicament, 
that  it  may  and  ought  to  change  fuddenly  its 
political  and  religious  laws  ;  as  was  feen  at  the 
period  of  the  reformation,  when  principles,  the 
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moft  generally  received,  were  abolifhed  and 
annihilated,  and,  as  was  neceffarily  the  cafe. 
With  impetuofity  of  decifion. 


ON  THE  NEW-MODELLING  OF  LAWS. 

WHAT  are  called  conftitutive  laws,  are  the 
actual  balls  of  the  conftitution.  General  confent, 
and  common  opinion,  form  political  laws ;  as,  if 
they  contradict  the  flrft  formation  of  the  ftate, 
they  become  no  lefs  inftitutive,  or  fundamental 
laws,  when  they  accord  with  the  general  wifh 
of  the  nation  ;  the  monarch  cannot  abrogate  the 
laws  by  which  he  holds  his  crown  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  authority  of  the  nation  can 
change  old  laws,  or  old  cuftoms,  whenever  the 
public  utility  requires  them  to  be  annulled. 

The  flrft  of  all  laws  is,  that  which  fets  the 
fafety  of  the  public  before  every  other  confl- 
deration. 

Thus,  thefe  fundamental  laws  are  not  fixed 
on  an  eternal  balls,  fince  new  circumftances,  a 
great  change  of  manners,  or  phyfical  revolutions 
may  direCt  important  alterations.  Men,  in  form¬ 
ing  laws  for  the  public  utility,  have  referved  to 
themfelves  the  right  of  deftroying  thefe  fame 
laws,  when  the  fame  utility  requires  it. 

A  general 
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A  general  new-modelling  becomes  rhucK 
eafier  in  fome  crifes,  than  the  correcting  of 
certain  fecondary  laws,  becaufe  tbefe,  being 
derived  from  the  conftitutive  laws,  open  a  wide 
field  to  difputes  and  contradictions ;  whereas  a 
total  reform  repels  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
eitablifhed  laws,  and  brings  forward  a  legal 
ijftem,  gieat,  magnanimous,  and  falutary.  It 
v  ill  always  be  moie  difficult  to  find  expedients 
to  reform  a  defective  law,  than  to  demolifh  it 
at  once  with  a  fudden  crafh  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
political  laws  which  call  be  overturned  in  this 
manner,  becaufe,  like  thofe  fuperb  obelifks, 
compofed  of  a  fingle  block,  they  muft  either  be 
fet  ereCt,  or  laid  level  with  the  ground, 

Thus,  Rates  have  their  viciflitudes  ;  but  when 
they  do  not  undergo  a  thorough  regeneration, 
or  meet  not  with  fkilful  founders,  it  were  better 
for  them  to  continue  according  their  primitive 
inftitution. 


RECIPROCAL  RIGHTS. 

THERE  are  no  focieties  without  reciprocal 
rights,  and,  notwithftanding,  in  the  midft  of  fo 
many  individual  and  legitimate  rights,  there 
can  be  but  one  foie  authority.  This  authority 

ought. 
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ought,  however,  to  be  made  up  of  the  national 
fpirit,  that  is  to  fay,  of  its  confent.  In  fuch  a  * 
cafe,  the  voice  of  a  fupreme  authority  legally 
obliges  each  individual  to  rally  round  it,  fo  as 
to  form  a  colledive  fdrce  ;  and  the  government 
becomes  merely  an  aflociation  of  feveral  phyfical 
powers,  united  to  fubdue  other  phyfical  powers 
that  may  refufe  to  follow  the  general  move¬ 
ment.  The  will  of  the  legitimate  government 
becomes  a  point  of  union  for  all  the  other  wills, 
and  for  all  the  other  powers  ;  and  it  ought,  and 
muft  enforce  obedience  by  its  phyfical  ftrength. 
In  its  final  analyfis,  eflential  order  admits  of  but 
one  foie  authority ;  but  after  all  the  conten¬ 
tions  which  Ihall  attempt  to  define,  in  fome 
degree,  the  law  that  is  to  regulate  it,  govern¬ 
ment  will  fpring  up  at  the  dole  of  the  combat, 
between  the  paffion  of  ruling,  and  that  of  being 
free,  both  of  them  equally  natural  to  man.  The 
mo  ft  abfoiute  authority  becomes  legal,  when  it 
arifes  triumphantly  out  of  the  contention  of  all 
the  individual  interefts ;  thefe  will  be  blended 
with  the  general  intereft  ;  and  the  power  will 
be  juftly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  chief,  in  fuch 
a  way  as,  that  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  will  be  appreciated  and  adopted  by  all. 
Great  difafters  ufually  give  birth  to  a  defpot,  on 
this  account,  that  he  is  obliged  to  abufe  the 

power 
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power  delegated  to  him,  when  the  intereft  of 
the  fociety  requires  him  to  ftrike  a  terrible  blow, 
that  fhall  fubftitute  the  reign  of  the  law  for  the 
tempeftuous  paffions  which  are  fubverfive  of  all 
order  and  of  all  police.  When  the  mifchief  is 
over,  this  very  defpot,  to  whom  the  habit  of 
command  is  become  eftimable,  ought  to  be  fub- 
dued.  He  was  a  faviour,  but  he  becomes  a 
tyrant,  if  he  refutes  to  theath  the  fword  with 
which  he  infli£ted  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  Thus  is  there,  fometimes,  but 
a  fmall  diftance  between  a  hero  and  an  ufurper  i 
fuch  was  Caefar,  and  fuch  was  Cromwell.  It  is 
the  fupreme  effort  of  human  virtue  generoufly 
to  refign  the  power,  and  make  a  facrifice  to 
one’s  country,  after  having  avenged  its  wrongs, 
or  faved  it  from  imminent  peril  :  in  an  en¬ 
lightened  age,  however,  and  when  the  attention 
of  the  whole  univerfe  is  fixed  on  a  fingle  man, 
glory  alone  can  recompenfe  him  for  a  facrifice 
like  this.  Such,  in  our  days,  has  been  in  his 
retreat,  the  American  General,  Wafhington  ! 

If  we  examine  the  fpirit  of  focieties,  we  fhalj 
fee  that  they  tend,  by  their  very  nature,  to  the 
maintenance  and  fecurity  of  the  independence 
and  equality  of  men.  This  equilibrium  may  be 
deranged  by  perfonal  intereft,  but  it  will  be  re- 
eftablifhed  :  the  individual  dies,  while  the  fpe- 
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cies  labours  for  the  general  prefervation.  While 
force  acts  on  the  one  hand,  art  infenfiblv  a£ts 
in  a  contrary  diredtion  on  the  other ;  and,  in 
an  enlightened  nation,  liberty  blends  itfelf  in  a 
fenfible  way  with  flavery,  corrodes  its  fhackles, 
and  points  out  to  Man  the  means  of  Ihaking  it 
off  with  addrefs.  We  have  better  times  to  look 
up  to  :  human  intelligences,  conftantly  increaf- 
fing,  didtate  new  laws  to  ffatefmen,  who  can¬ 
not  refufe  what  their  country  ex  pedis  from 
them,  without  expofmg  themfelves  to  the  fcan- 
dal  of  the  public. 

The  French  will  never  be  entirely  fubjueated  : 
the  fpirit  of  the  old  legiflation  of  the  Franks, 
is  a  fpirit  of  natural  independance;  they  were 
willing  to  be  led,  not  governed  and  condemned  ; 
nor  would  they  admit  the  right  of  any  one  over 
their  life  and  their  perfon. 


PRIMITIVE  RIGHT. 

IT  W3.S  cl  lawful  adt ;  for  a  body  of  men  want¬ 
ing  women  had  a  right  to  provide  themfelves, 
and  to  take  them  from  their  neighbours  who 
could  fpare  them.  Force  was  then  the  cry  at 
once  of  nature  and  of  the  right  of  nations. 
What  a  Fate  does  from;. real  necefiity  and  for 
Voiv.  I.  •  D  its 
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its  prefervation,  becomes  a  fupreme  law  ;  but 
never  was  there  perhaps  a  motive  fo  powerful 
and  fo  juft  as  that  which  at  that  time  actuated 
the  R  omans.  And  why  was  this  rape  never 
ranked  among  unwarrantable  violences  ?  Plain¬ 
ly,  becaufe  it  was  confiftent  with  the  law  of 
nature. 

There  are  cafes,  (they  are  indeed  rare,)  when 
mifery  can  juftly  have  recourfe  to  force  alone. 
Famine,  peftilence,  and  ftiip wreck  warrant 
laws,  which  are  not  inconfiftent  with  juftice9 
though  they  offend  charity.  Such  is  the  right 
of  neceffity  ;  but  it  is  fo  terrible,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  that  it  fhould  be  covered  with  a  veil,  as  a 
precipice  is  Ikreened  which  the  eye  dares  not  to 
explore. 

A. 

Some  countries  expel  the  Granger  who  has 
been  driven  from  his  home,  and  deny  him  a 
retreat.  If  all  the  world  were  to  repel  him  alike, 
could  he  live  in  the  air?  Muft  not  a  man  inhabit 
fome  where  on  the  globe?  And  has  he  not  a 
right  to  do  fo  ?  The  nation  from  which  he  en¬ 
treats  an  afylum,  therefore  treats  him  unjuftly 
and  cruelly,  if  in  place  of  reftraining  and  watch¬ 
ing  him,  it  commands  him  to  leave  its  territo¬ 
ries.  The  water,  the  air,  and  the  earth  belong  < 
to  all  men  ;  and  the  inconvenience  which  pro¬ 
perty  may  fuftain,  can  never  excufe  the  inhu¬ 
manity 
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manity  of  him  who  refufes  his  fellow  a  fliare 
in  the  patrimony  of  primoeval  lociety. 

Penal  laws  alone  have  a  right  to  drive  a  per- 
fon  from  one  country  to  another;  and  this  a£t 
appears  to  me  the  moll  terrible  exercile  of  their 
power. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  no  equitable  law  can 
hold  by  force  a  member  of  the  lociety  who 

i 

wifhes  to  go  elfewhere  in  iearch  of  happinefs. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  choole  his  country* 
becaufe  happinefs  being  the  natural  end  to 
which  every  man  afpires,  each  is  iree  to  jo;n 
what  fociety  he  pleafes.  If  the  citizen  is  blame- 
able  for  forfaking  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  ftate 
which  feeks  to  retain  its  lubjedt,  would  Ihow  its 
weaknefs,  and  after  all  obtain  a  bad  citizen. 

European  ftates  forming  in  a  manner  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer,  what  matters  the  fiudl na¬ 
tion  of  the  individuals  ?  When  the  natural  tics 
are  infufficient,  we  need  no  longer  talk  of  the 
political  ties,  which  lole  their  force  when  we 
attempt  to  overftrain  them.  The  ftate  may  in¬ 
deed  recal  its  lubjedls,  and  may  putuih  them  by 
the  confifcation  of  their  goods.  But  it  ought  to 
refpecl  the  liberty  of  the  individual  ;  nor  could 
he  have  any  merit  in  loving  his  country,  it  he 
were  not  permitted  to  adopt  another. 

What  can  we  think  of  a  government,  which 

D  2  rendering 


rendering  men  wretched,  and  {tripping  them 
ot  every  thing,  reftrains  them  from  going  to 
breathe  in  a  milder  afylum,  and  which  fets  up 
barriers  to  hold  them  in  milery  and  fervitude. 


OF  IMPRESCRIPTIBLE  RIGHTS. 

IT  is  inconteilable,  that  the  nation  is  the  ic- 
giilative  power,  and  that  it  needs  in  addition  an 

i 

executive  power  alone. 

All  the  efforts  of  a  writer  fhould  be  directed 
to  enlighten  the  hr  ft.  If  an  author  is  inhibited 
from  f peaking,  it  will  be  inferred,  that  what  he 
had  to  lay  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Men,  who  ufually  aft  not  from  principle, 
would  ilill  aft  if  knowledge  were  to  be  more 
diffufed. 

A  guardian  fovereignty  will  always  be  re- 
ipefted  ;  a  rapacious  fovereignty  will  always  be 
combated  and  eluded. 

The  right  of  man  is  to  enjoy  his  greateft  poff 
fible  felicity. 

Let  not  the  laws  of  fociety  contradict  the  laws 
of  nature,  tor  thefe  are  perfeftion  itfelf.  In 
fociety  man  loies  not  his  rights,  he  extends 
them  to  every  thing. 

The  human  race  never  chofe  to  cjve  itfelf 
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marters  ;  it  elected  chiefs  to  guard  and  protect 
the  refpedtive  properties.  The  laws  of  nature 
exhibit  the  complete  plan  of  a  happy  govern¬ 
ment. 

Such  an  error  is  ufeful,  you  may  reply.  But 
the  fharper  who  fells  me  copper  for  gold,  a 
parte  for  a  diamond,  blinds  me  into  an  error 
which  has  its  advantages.  Am  I  therefore  the 
lets  cruelly  undeceived,  when  I  carry  the  trin¬ 
ket  to  the  jeweler,  when  I  behold  my  poverty 
and  the  immenfe  lofs  that  I  have  fuftained  ?— 
While  the  illufion  lafts,  he  who  is  deceived 
fancies  himfelf  ftrong  and  powerful,  but  his 
confidence  foon  yields  to  weaknefs  and  defpair. 
Th  us,  all  thofe  nations  who  derived  an  artificial 
force  from  prejudices,  have  funk  into  defpicable 
(laves,  below  the  term  of  human  debafement. 

'  Thefe  pious  frauds  are  always  frauds  that 
apply  not  to  the  full  extent  defined ;  and 
when  the  imaginations  of  a  people  are  itored 
with  fuch  chimerical  phantoms,  the  firft  enthu- 
fiaft  who  takes  the  trouble,  may  give  a  direction 
to  the  errors.  They  are  led  on  to  murder,  to 
carnage,  to  crimes  of  every  kind,  became  the 
light  is  extineuifhed  which  would  guide  them 
to  gentle  manners. 

What  multitudes  have  been  butchered  to  ce¬ 
ment  opinions  which  had  not  the  imalleft  rela- 
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tion  to  morality  ?  Does  not  the  moil:  rigid  and 
moft  fuperftitious  religion,  in  our  own  times, 
receive  into  its  bolorn  the  greateft  number  of 
niurers  and  robbers  ? 

Good  civil  laws  which  cramp  not  the  liberty 
Oi  man,  and  reprefs  nothing  but  usurpation  ; 
tncle  alone  are  defirable.  All  herefies  fpring 
fi  oua  thole  antiquated  abfurd  dogmas,  which 

can  gain  ciedit  only  among  the  moft  barbarous 
and  brutal  Deoole. 

A  i 

Have  we  not  known  lawyers  affert  that  a 
kingdom  was  the  patrimony  of  a  fingje  man., 
sir.!  teed  him  with  this  prepoiterous  idea  ?  Have 
not  others  ill  own  happinefs  to  man,  as  a  bird- 
catcher  fhows  a  mirror  to  larks  ?  The  net  was 
fpread  below,  and  when  men  tried  to  burft 
th.ough,  they  were  reckoned  criminal.  All 

the  framers  of  codes  have  turned  afide  from  civil 
rights. 


Wntus  Ihould  thercrore  exert  tnemielves 
to  reftore  to  man  his  dignified  and  noble  cha- 
iactv.i  ;  ioi  ignorance  ought  either  to  be  total, 
aoiolute,  and  profound,  or  fhould  ceafe  alto¬ 
gether.  Happinefs,  fays  Dr.  Swift,  confifts  in 
enjoying  the  faiisfa&ion  of  being  properly  over- 

n.a-  ned.  IjUl  what  may  fuit  an  individual,  will 
not  luit  a  nation. 


Jt  is  laid  with  an  ironical  air,  what 


are  wri¬ 
ters 
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ters  kings,  to  make  legiflators  ?  But  does  no^ 
the  artilf  who  conftrufts  compares,  telefcopes, 
and  other  necelTary  inflruments,  perform  a  fer- 
vice  to  geometry  and  geometers  ?  How  could 
they  cultivate  the  fciences  without  thefe  im¬ 
plements  ? 

May  we  not  judge  of  the  merit  of  thofe  who 
govern  bv  the  ardour  of  the  attachment  which 
each  individual  entertains  for  his  country  ? 
Thofe  periods  of  the  commonwealth  are  the 
mod  profperous  which  afford  the  livelieft  de- 
monftrations  in  its  favour  ;  nor  fhould  we  boaft 
the  exterior  decoration  which  bellows  brilliancy 
on  a  date,  but  the  inward  latisfadlion  which 
the  citizen  feels. 

The  primitive  conditution  of  dates  did  not? 
neither  could  it  oppoie  independance. 

To  begin  the  hidory  of  nations  with  the 
defpotifm  of  an  individual,  is  to  let  reafon  at 
defiance.  Savage  tribes,  (and  from  them,  all 
nations  have  had  their  origin)  are  never  iub- 
je£t  to  controul.  In  the  earlied  inftituticn  of 
focieties,  man  paid  obedience  with  no  other 
view  than  to  procure  a  reciprocal  obedience  from 
thole  entrufted  with  the  governing  powers.  A 
considerable  time'was  required  to  bend  a  great 
fociety  beneath  a  fingle  force.  The  courage  of 
s, a  infant  people,  is  a  fure  guide  to  us?  and,  be- 
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caufe  it  is  diftindt,  is  not  the  lefs  juft  and  pro- 
found  at  this  period, 

Inftinft  makes  up  for  the  want  of  refection, 
and  m  the  fequel,  it  can  only  be  replaced  by 
an  allemblage  of  all  forts  of  knowledge,  at  a 
time  when  civilized  nations  are  obliged  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  the  defpotifm  which 
nfes  out  of  the  arts. 

.There  exifts  not,  nor  can  there  exift  a  ftate 
whole  form  is  really  fuch  as  it  is  conceived  to 
be  in  fpeculation. 

The  few  govern  the  many  ;  but  it  is  never- 
thelefs  tr  uc  in  fact,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
many  overawe  the  few, 

Man  is  a  focial  being  ;  which  is  evident,  be- 
caule  he  is  naturally  diipolcd  to  limit  ins  own 
nghts,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  free  exercife 
of  theirs.  He  has  therefore  feen  in  a  direCt  way, 
the  general  intereft  of  the  human  fpecies  :  and 
this  is  manifeft  even  in  the  moft  imperfect  le- 
giflations. 

Extreme  political  perfection  is  impracticable. 
All  thole  fublime  plans  digefted  on  paper  can 
never  be  realized.  When  the  machine  mufr  be 
con  limited  and  put  in  motion,  we  fhould  re¬ 
flect,  that  no  direction  can  be  given  to  it  without 
a  collifion  of  the  human  paffions. 

In  all  the  fyitems?  ancient  and  modern,  the 

*  '  ■■  *  ■  * 
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details  are  conftantly  happier  and  jufter  than  the 
amount  of  the  whole. 

There  is  no  evil  in  the  political  order,  but 
which  may  be  turned  to  good  ;  and  to  fupply 
the  want  of  public  morals,  great  focieties  have 
invented  a  fpring,  which  under  the  name  of 
honour,  has  a  powerful  efficacy,  and  a£ls  as 
forcibly  as  virtue  itfelf. 

The  ideas  of  men  of  fuperior  underftanding, 
acquiring  a  dominion  over  the  mind,  become 
fentiments,  and  are  foon  converted  into  laws. 
But  there  arefomeof  thefe  notions  which  ought 
ftiil  to  remain  under  the  veil,  becaufe  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  fociety  is  not  prepared  either  to 
conceive  them  well,  or  to  adopt  them  profitably. 

Such  conceptions  a  writer  is  permitted  to 
whifper  to  fages,  and  to  cover  them  with  a 
fort  of  myfterious  obfcurity,  thus  to  avoid  the 
reproaches,  without  betraying  the  rights  of  au- 
guft  truth.  The  empire  of  perfuafion,  though 
it  facrifices  its  force  and  its  luftre  by  delaying 
the  moment  of  triumph,  will  lole  none  ot  its  in¬ 
fluence. 

Under  any  political  form  foever  which  civi¬ 
lization  may  eftablifh,  the  natural  rights  muft 
never  be  extinguished  in  the  civil ;  the  legifla- 
tion  would  otherwile  be  faulty,  and  the  indivi- 
dua}$  opprefled  and  wretched. 
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1  o  affert  that  the  natural  right  is  oppofed  to 
the  civil,  is  to  advance  a  monftrous  abfurdity, 
to  fink  the  character  of  man  inftead  of  raifino*  it, 
and  to  take  away  his  happinefs  inftead  of  con¬ 
firming  it.  Alas  !  of  what  import  to  man  are 
tnofe  conftitutions  prepared  with  fuch  fhow, 
that  oftentation  of  wildom,  and  thofe  laws,  the 
produftion  of  ages,  if  all  this  difplay  is  only  to 
cpprefs  him,  and  afforded  no  confolation  in  the 
journey  of  life  ? 

The  ailembhes  of  March  and  of  May,  thefe 
folemn  diets,  have  been  common  amono'  all  na- 
tions,  becauie  iovereignty  was  originally  derived 
Irom  the  people.  Then,  the  monarch  was  only 
a  captain.  He  appointed  the  officers  about  his 
own  perfon  ;  while  the  honours  of  the  Irate 
were  conferred  by  the  national  fufFraee.  But 
alter  the  bounds  of  the  French  empire  were  ex¬ 
tended,  it  behoved  the  many  to  obey  the  few. 
The  biffiops  and  feudal  lords  took  charge  of 
the  government,  and  the  kings  or  captains,  who 
had  dreaded  the  affiemblies  of  the  people,  law 
tnemfelves,  though  too  late,  deprived  of  their 
firmed:  lupport;  for  every  nation,  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  arms,  will  invariably  eleft  a  chief. 

The  abolilhing  of  the  order  of  commons  gave 
rile  to  a  body  which  has  fometimes  appeared 
inimical  to  the  monarch,  but  above  all,  to 

the 
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the  people.  This  body  would  gladly  fet  itfelf 
on  a  level  with  the  fovereign  of  the  nation,  and 
at  the  fame  moment,  it  pretends  to  humble  the 
third  eftate  ;  it  is  difpoled  to  make  the  monarch 
a  Venetian  doge,  and  the  people  a  beaft  of  bur¬ 
den.  It  perpetually  fkulks  behind  the  treafury 
and  the  church,  to  purloin  the  riches  :  it  muft 
receive  the  large  fums  deftined  to  elevate  royal¬ 
ty  ;  and  it  would  fain  wreft  from  the  monarch 

I 

the  noble  privilege  of  difpenling  honour.  Pre- 
fent  merit,  according  to  it,  is  nothing  ,  it  mean¬ 
ly  follicits  a  recompenfe  for  the  part.  Kings 
know  not  how  to  rid  themfelves  of  this  crowd 
of  beggars,  who,  in  the  midft  of  their  pretend¬ 
ed  regard,  fay  that  the  capetians  ftill  reign. 

Thefe  degenerate  nobles,  without  fixt  pro¬ 
perty,  and  deftitute  of  power,  regain  by  cunning 
what  they  had  loft ;  they  delpile  living  merit 
for  ancient  chimeras ;  and  they  would  fain  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  refts 
upon  their  diftinciions  ;  they  forget  the  com¬ 
mons,  as  if  the  people  never  had  exifted.  For¬ 
merly  the  great  lords  went  to  court  to  diffufe 
widely  their  wealth  ;  at  prefent  they  dun  in- 
ceflantly,  and  whatever  touches  them  muft  be 
facred. 
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OF  DISTANT  GOOD  OR  THE  VAIN  PRETEXT. 

NO  fudcfen  change  fhould  he  made  in  the 
condition  of  citizens,  even  what  might  fee m 
the  moft  neceflary.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  we 
ought  not  to  harafs  the  prelent  generation, 
which  mu  ft  quickly  pafs  away;  it  conlifts  one 
half  of  men  in  the  middle  or  near  the  end  of 
their  courie,  and  who  confequently  will  foon 
fleep  in  the  tomb. 

I  appeal  to  any  lober  thinking  perfon  :  is  it 
allowable  to  rob  them  of  their  repofe,  to  moleft 
their  exiftence  for  a  diftant  good,  to  attack  their 
tittle  property,  and  to  facrifice  them  to  an  un¬ 
certain  futurity  ?  What  is  futurity  to  that  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  who  come  into  the  world  to  toil 
and  to  die  ?  Ought  not  politics  to  ad  as  does 
the  dial;  which  points  out  to  all  this  infcrip- 
tion,  memento  mori.  Alas !  what  matters  to  thofe 
who  have  grown  old,  the  great  and  future  def- 
tmy  of  an  empire  ?  They  are  placed  in  the  pre- 
ient  moment,  and  it  is  tiie  prefent  moment  that 
politics  ought  to  have  in  view.  That  fyftem  of 
politics  is  false  and  criminal  which  reckons  not 
up  the  minutes  that  compote  the  life  of  a  frail 
and  fentient  being  ;  ’tis  the  hour  which  nature 
lias  granted,  the  hour  which  to  that  being;  is 

o 
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dear.  The  refi  is  the  dream  of  pride ;  and  when 
minifters  talk  of  the  fucceeding  age,  they  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  of  bold  quackery. 

As  the  hand  mull  tremble  which  traces  the 
rapid  order  of  thefe  changes,  fo  the  examination 
of  the  different  impreflions  which  operate  on 
men,  fhould  make  us  fhudder  at  difturbing  the 
foundations  of  their  prefent  felicity.  Alas !  muft 

we  be  reminded  of  the  old  and  trite  proverb, 

'  ,  ■ 

Fofterity  will  provide  for  itfelfT  A  fenfirble 
proverb  which  our  grave  ftatefmen  teem  to  have 
forgotten.  And,  if  by  phyficai  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  laws,  the  diffolution  of  the  globe  were  to 
take  place  in  three  years,  what  would  become  of 
the  fuperb  fpeculation  of  fchofe,  who,  neglecting 
the  men  alreadj"  born,  beftow  their  whole  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  future  race  ? 

That  polity  which  tyrannizes  over  the  pre¬ 
fent  generation,  to  nftier  in  pofterity  with  more 
prolperous  days,  is  plainly  falfe.  The  m in i ft cr 
who  confiders  the  ftate  he  governs  as  immortal, 
is  evidently  miftaken. 

Nature  a£rs  upon  empires ;  and  do  we  not 
even  now  obferve  that  the  progrefs  of  events 
deftroys  all  the  plans  which  comprehend  too 
vaft  a  field  ? 

Hence  alfo  fpring  up  the  chimeras  which  arc 
honoured  by  the  name  of  forefight.  There  is 

nothing 
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nothing  but  what  is  fubjcct  to  time.  To  at- 
tempt  bellowing  an  eternal  permanence  on  po¬ 
litical  fp rings,  is  to  forget  that  the  friftion  of 
the  clock  of  ages  deranges  the  principles  which 
are  regarded  as  fundamental  bafes. 

New  fituations  will  rife  out  of  the  political 
ordei  ;  and  it  it  is  difficult  to  forefee  particular 
events,  how  much  more  thofe  political  devia¬ 
tions  of  which  all  kingdoms  prefent  variegated 
examples  ?  ° 

The  forefight  of  the  moft  enlightened  man 
yields  to  the  chance  which  deranges  the  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  ftatefman  becomes  a  vifionary 
wben  he  neglefts  the  prefent  to  enter  into  for¬ 
tuitous  combinations,  which  flatter  felf-love 
but  offend  reafon. 

A  mid  ft  this  confufion  of  ideas  which  tend  to 
mar  the  wifeft  defigns,  it  is  altogether  neceffary 
that  a  body  of  men  ffiould  watch  over  the  con- 
flitutional  principles,  the  fecret  movers  of  the 
hm  oi  empires.  The  part  of  the  nation  which 
mffrinffs  either  by  its  information  or  by  its 
energetic  pictures,  will  oppofe  a  bank  to  the 
inundation  of  thefe  political  vices  and  errors, 
wmch  continually  fubftitute  temerity  and  hazard 
to  the  unffiaken  bafis  of  wifdom  and  refle&ion. 

It  is  this  body  which  will  declare  aloud  that  the 
polity  founded  on  experience  is  perhaps  the  belt 
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and  the  mod  certain.  As  human  actions  are 
pretty  uniform,  this  experimental  polity  follows 
them  with  attention.  It  wants  a  certain  luftre, 
but  is  therefore  the  more  folid.  It  appears  more 
folicitous  to  prevent  immenfe  evils,  than  to  give 
birth  to  great  diftant  benefits.  It  does  not 
readily  promife  a  felicity  which  nature  has  al- 
moft  every  where  denied  to  man,  but  occupies 
itfelf  about  the  means  of  rendering  his  condition 
fupportable. 

Experimental  polity,  inftead  of  extending  its 
views  to  a  futurity  too  remote,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  uncertain,  contemplates  the  living  gene¬ 
ration,  and  that  which  is  immediately  to  fuc- 
ceed  it.  And  ought  not  the  fuffering  genera¬ 
tion  to  engage  its  principal  attention?  The 
datefman  will,  therefore,  limit  his  views  to  the 
exifting  race,  or  that  which  is  about  to  enter  on 
the  ftage.  *  Their  wants  require  not  thofe  chi¬ 
merical  Ipeculations  which  comprehend  ages, 
but  fuch  as  regard  the  prefent  moment. 

A  moment  is  aimed  all  that  is  given  man  in 
which  to  be  born,  to  look  about  him  and  to  die. 
The  prefent  generation  has  a  better  right  to  re- 
pofe  and  quiet  than  the  future  generation  Its 
cries  are  directly  heard,  and  its  luccour  ought 
to  be  prompt ;  for  it  is  it  that  fuffers,  that 
groans,  while  the  other  dill  deeps  in  the  calm 
of  non-exiflence.  What 
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What  a  fubverfion  of  reafon  would  it  be.  Were 
datelman  to  create  the  one  in  idea,  to  facra- 
iiee  to  it  the  other  ;  if  he  were  to  dream  of  thofe 
who  live ;  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  make  the 
prefent  age  pay  for  the  felicity  of  ages  to  come; 
ii  under  the  pretext,  for  example,  of  the  in- 
terefts  of  Europe,  he  were  now  to  wage  a  cruel 
war  to  prevent  a  future  war,  and  had  no  other 
expedient  for  the  approaching  fplendor  of  the 
cmpii  e,  but  the  ruin  of  the  citizens  who  have 
lun  half  tneir  race.  Is  it  cuftomary  to  till  the 
land,'  to  provide  for  years  which  the  fun  does 
not  yet  illuminate  ?  Is  the  vine  pruned  for  the 
infant  at  the  mother’s  bread:  ?  Does  not  each 
autumn,  in  its  turn,  bring  ftores  and  bounty  in 
its  train  ?  Alas  !  by  what  fatality  have  ftatefmen 
always  talked  of  the  misfortunes  which  might 
arife,  and  never  of  thole  which  already  opprefs 
us?  Eveiy  time  has  its  calamities,  as  every 
man  has  his  load  of  borrows  :  if  he  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  cad:  them  entirely  upon  another,  it  is 
equally  a  falfe  and  mondrous  policy,  to  facridce 
the  actual  felicity  of  our  contemporaries  to  the 

enjoyments  which  are  promifed  to  our  defend¬ 
ants. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  ftafcefman  an  adtive 
anti  geneious  forecair.  While  he  chenfhes  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  he  may  prepare  for  the 

fucceeding 
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fucceeding  age  that  beneficial  knowledge,  which, 
by  degrees,  enriches  all  the  orders  of  fociety, 
and  inclines  them  to  difpel  error.  I  would  only 
fay  that,  under  the  pretext  of  lofty  and  magni¬ 
ficent  projeds,  the  ftatefman  ought  net  to  flio-ht 
the  people  that  are  under  his  eyes;  that  our 
country  is  not  a  mother  who  devours  a  part  of 
her  children  to  place  the  reft  in  eafier  circum- 
ftances  :  a  deteftable  maxim  ;  for  to  me  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fmaller  the  por¬ 
tion  of  happinefs  we  polfefs,  with  the  greater 
anxiety  fhould  the  guardian  proted,  maintain, 
and  preferve  it.  The  weaknefs  of  the  individual 
claims  the  mod  powerful  protediorj.  This  is 
the  voice  of  humanity  and  juftice,  .fince  the  liv¬ 
ing  laws  ought  fpecially  to  be  applied  to  the 
combatting  of  the  evils  which  opprefs  ns.  It  is 
thus  that  formerly  good  fenfe,  in  critical  con- 
jundures,  in  the  moments  of  fermentation, 
didated  fimple,  noble,  beneficent,  and,  reafonable 
laws  to  (hepherds  and  mechanics,  while  we,  with 
our  profound  and  erroneous  fpeculations,  open 
the  door  to  calamities  without  number. 

It  appears  to  be  demonftrated,  that,  if  the 
celibacy  of  priefts  were  to  be  dill  maintained, 
and  if  the  inftitution  of  monafteries  were  to 
fubfift  for  a  century  and  a  half  more,  the  Pro- 
teftant  church  would  fwallow  up  the  Romilh. 

Vol.  I.  E  So 
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So  that  the  clergy  of  France  are  the  moll  in- 
terefted  in  the  great  reduction  of  monks.  But 
as  thele  are  rooted  in  the  ftate,  and  have  con¬ 
tracted  their  peculiar  mode  of  life  in  the  fight 
of  the  laws,  and  under  the  protection  of  thefe 
very  laws,  we  may  lament  the  evils  which 
fpring  from  luch  a  multitude  of  convents,  and 
cloifters,  and  monafteries  ;  yet,  according  to 
our  own  principles,  we  mud  not  difturb  their 
prefent  exiftence  for  a  future  good.  We  may 
undermine  their  eftablifhments  ;  but  to  deftroy 
them  in  a  ludden  and  violent  manner,  is  to  take 
from  them  the  inconteftable  privileges  acquired 
under  the  eyes  of  the  legiflation.  What  body 
in  the  ftate  would  be  fheltered  from  reform,  if, 
inftead  of  feparating  the  evils  complained  of,  it 
were  thought  eafier  to  overturn  than  to  correct  ? 
Does  not  covetuoulnefs  always  blend  itfelf,  in 
fome  degree,  with  this  exceftive,  this  pretended 
love  of  the  public  good  ?  Provide  that  fo  many 
perfons  fhall  not  fubfift  in  celibacy  another  age, 
provide  that  they  fhall  not  die  without  pofterity. 
All  this  is  well ;  but  fuffer  thofe  who  are  to  ex¬ 
pire  to-morrow,  to  breathe  their  la  ft  in  the  place 
which  they  have  chofen  through  preference, 
under  the  fanCtion  of  the  laws,  and  by  your 
own  confent. 

The  prefent  generation  ought,  therefore,  to 
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be  left  unmolefted  to  its  enjoyments.  Violent 
concufiions  are  dangerous,  and  a  flate  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  produce  a  prefent  evil  with  a  view  to 
bring  about  a  diftant  good. 

o  o 


CONTRACT. 

IT  is  the  national  reafon  which,  by  infenfible 
degrees,  has  formed  the  government,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  a  refpedted  fandlion,  fince  the  rich 
and  the  poor  equally  find  it  advantageous.  The 
poor  man  might  frill  be  flrjpt  of  the  little  he 
poffefTes,  and  the  rich  might  dread  the  invafion 
of  the  needy.  And,  as  equality  is  demonftrably 
impoffible,  every  citizen  has  a  decided  in  t  ere  ft 
to  fupport  government.  Circumftances  may 
modify  it ;  but  to  prove  its  origin,  we  have  only 
to  confuit  the  perpetual  defire  in  men  for  re- 
pofe  and  liberty.  It  thence  evidently  follows, 
that  the  public  good  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of 
government,  without  which  it  is  precarious  : 
government  is,  therefore,  the  a£t  of  a  convention, 
of  a  mutual  confent,  and  all  the  individuals  are 
bound  by  the  fame  contract. 

Man  has  received  from  his  Creator  the  power, 
likewife,  of  creating  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  :  Such  are  the  fublime  prerogatives  of  his 
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nnderftanding  and  reafon.  Hence  has  fprung 
tr*c  general  and  reciprocal  morality,  the  mo¬ 
rality  which  is  common  and  public,  whether  at 
home  or  among  the  focieties  which  civilized 
men  form  iucceffively  on  the  earth.  This  is 
what  philolophers  term  polity  ;  a  fcience  which 
watches  over  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  juftice 
and  or  liberty  it  prepares,  for  thofe  who  now 
exilb,  and  thofe  who  are  as  yet  unborn. 

Between  the  have  and  the  fubjed  there  is  a 
wider  interval ;  but  the  diftance  is  dill  greater 
between  the  fubjed  and  the  citizen.  To  exa¬ 
mine  accurately  the  fpirit,  the  judice,  and  the 
genuine  charaderidics  of  national  liberty,  to 
fathom  the  refources  of  public  oeconomy,  it  is 
nccdTai y  to  be  a  citizen.  But  to  exped  every 
thing  from  a  lingle  man,  to  behold  one’s  country 
in  the  prince,  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
the  tin  one  will  avert  public  calamities,  it  then 
becomes  necedary  to  be  a  fubjed. 

Now,  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  perilling 
attentively  the  fpint  of  laws,  there  is  only  one 
leading  idea,  delicately  interwoven.  It  is  a  fort 
of  peipetual  war  againd  abfolute  power;  and 
tne  three  didind  forms  of  government,  which 
continually  recur  in  this  theory,  tend  to  fhew 
that  the  monarchical  government  has  no  exid- 
ence,  or  if  it  has,  that  it  inevitably  conditutes 
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one  of  thofe  political  defends  which  the  nation  is 
fpeedily  obliged  to  repair,  left  ruin  enfue. 

Montefquieu  expofes  perpetually  that  political 
phantom  which  perfuades  itfelf  that  it  governs. 
He  thows  that  in  every  well  regulated  ftate,  it 
is  public  virtue  that  reigns,  and  that  the  invari¬ 
able  juftice  of  government  depends  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  courage  of  the  citizens  ;  that  when¬ 
ever  fubje&s  only  are  found,  public  virtue  re¬ 
tires  to  a  diftance,  or  becomes  merely  an  empty 
name.  This  writer  flrevvs  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
pofiible  that  public  virtue  can  flourith  among  a 
people  without  energy,  living  ignorant  of  what¬ 
ever  is  meet  for  them,  of- whatever  belongs  to 
tnem  in  the  focial  order.  He  demonftrates  that 
the  nation  muft  govern  itfelf,  or  will  be  govern¬ 
ed  tyrannically.  But  he  difguifes  all  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  great  principle,  by  eluding  in 
every  page  the  critical  developement  of  it,  by 
fheltering  his  genius  under  quotations,  or  ftuin- 
ning  the  explanation,  by  prudent  circumlocu¬ 
tions,  as  if  afraid  to  promulgate  this  important 
truth,  or  loath  to  bring  his  book  to  a  clofe,  by 
declaring  it  in  a  clear  and  firm  manner. 

But  to  the  few  men,  whofe  minds  are  fo 
matured  and  enlarged,  as  to  advance  before  the 
confequences  of  a  firft  principle,  it  is  unncccftary 
to  delineate  them  all. 
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Be  fide  ignorance,  individual,  focial,  and  pub¬ 
lic  reafonings  are  always  loft ;  but  thofe  who 
have  acquired  this  fecond  education,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  firft,  divine  in  the  books  of 
iages,  all  that  they  do  not  exprefs  ;  they  fee  the 
lafhes  of  inveCtive  in  the  molt  ftifled  figh  of 

O 

modeft  and  cautious  reflection.  And  without 
thefe  men,  who  could  have  read  the  profound 
and  nervous  Montefquieu,  If  he  was  obfcure 
in  many  places,  it  was  becaufe  he  chofe  to  be 
fo  ;  becaufe  he  faw  that  minds  would  arife  con¬ 
genial  to  his  own  :  And  when  with  a  mod  lin¬ 
gular  indulgence  and  addrefs  he  fubftituted 
honour  for  that  public  virtue,  about  which  he 
had  fpoken  fo  largely,  this  great  writer  knew 
well,  that  he  wras  forming  an  ambiguous,  an 
inexplicable  word,  and  that  to  defcry  the  lu¬ 
minous  and  unfhaken  beacon,  it  behoved  the 
citizens  to  return  to  public  virtue,  as  the  only 
active  and  permanent  lpring  which  muft  mould 
all  conftitutions,  whatever  their  nature  might 
be,  to  the  collected  will  of  the  individuals. 

Montefquieu,  therefore,  refers  all  his  ideas  to 
the  notion  of  a  political  contract,  and  treats 
w7ith  •ridicule  and  contempt  every  nation  where 
this  principle  is  forgotten.  Under  this  point  of 
view,  a  crowd  of  ftrokes  which  have  a  vague 
air,  brighten  and  receive  a  colour. 
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The  nation  which,  preferving  conftantly  tlie 
fame  laws,  Ihould  not  have  referved  to  itfelf 
the  right  of  reforming  them,  would  have  loll 
its  moll  valuable  privilege.  Defpotic  govern¬ 
ments  are  oppreffive,  only  becaufe  they  never 
change.  It  is,  by  a  long  courfe  of  encroach¬ 
ments,  that  the  people  are  flript  of  the  molt 
eflential  of  their  natural  rights.  The  form  of 
government  which  remains  too  invariably  the 
fame,  fets  the  advantages  of  civil  fociety  always 
at  too  high  a  price.  The  liberty  of  thinking 
ought  to  carry  along  with  it  the  liberty  of  ail¬ 
ing  ;  and  fince  opinions  influence  ailions,  we 
need  not  be  furprized,  Hill  lefs  terrified,  at  many 
inevitable  changes  ;  for  daily  experience  proves, 
that  whatever  lives  is  in  perpetual  ailion,  and 
that  degenerate  men  alone  adhere  conllantly  to 
the  fame  manners.  Speculative  dogmas  avail 
nothing.  A  man  mull  learn  to  crulh  every  re- 
ftraint  which  would  impede  the  dcvelopement 
of  his  fublime  faculties  ;  his  very  exiftence  re¬ 
quires  him  to  afpirc  to  extreme  liberty.  The 
iuftability  natural  to  man  and  to  all  created 
things,  ought  to  be  an  idea  the  moft  familiar  to 
the  legiflator,  and  he  ought  to  view,  with  latif- 
fadlion,  thofe  changes  which  follow  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  reafon  ;  for  the  greater!  political 
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error  would  be,  to  appear  inflexible,  when  one 
mull:  live  with  men  and  direCt  their  minds. 

What  is  the  defign  of  naval  architecture  ?  To 
conftruct  better  fhips.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
feience  of  government  ?  To  have  a  fyftem  of 
religious,  moral,  and  political  principles  fo  con¬ 
nected  together,  that  the  greateft  advantages 
may  refult  to  fociety,  and  that  thefe  may  be 
enjoyed  in  a  ftate  of  freedom. 

The  worft  of  governments  would  be,  that 
which  fliould  join  the  evils  of  ariftocracy  to  the 
dangeis  of  arbitrary  power.  Wretched  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  fhould  groan  under  this  double  load  ! 
They  would  rather  prefer,  could  their  wifli  be 
accomplifhed,  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  defpotifm, 
tnan  confent  to  be  trampled  on,  iometimes  by 
the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  grandees, 

fometimes  by  the  caprice  and  profufion  of  the 
monarch. 


THE  MORE  EXTENSIVE  A  STATE  IS, 

the  more  advantageous  to  it  is  a 

NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

IT  is  a  maxim  among  phyficians,  “  that  no 
body  is  perfectly  found.”  The  fame  may  be 
laid  of  every  government :  the  leafl:  imperfect 
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live  in  a  middle  exiftence,  in  a  ftate  truly 
eucraiic ,  that  is,  where  good  and  ill  are  inter¬ 
mingled,  but  where  the  good  preponderates. 

What  is  mold  difficult,  is  to  give  felicity  to 
the  whole  of  a  people.  The  moil  reafonable,  and 
indeed  the  only  concern,  is  to  labour  for  their 
liberty,  a  fure  pledge  of  their  happinefs.  This 
is  what  we  have  done  ;  and  as  public  affairs 
profper  in  no  country  but  in  proportion  as 
knowledge  is  generally  diffufed  among  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  we  have  exhibited,  in  awakening  from 
our  (lumbers,  the  m6ft  glorious  triumph  that 
ever  people  gained  over  their  ancient  oppreffors. 

W e  have  a  vaft  territory  well  compacted,  and 
a  wife  conftitutioiij  two  effential  points  for  the 
profperity  of  an  empire.  If  the  happinefs  of  a 
people,  and  their  power,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ftate  of  the  arts,  and  the  progrefs  of  intelligence 
among  them,  we  may  afpire  to  complete  pro¬ 
fperity.  The  great  extent  of  our  kingdom  will, 
befides,  accomplifh  the  phylical  means  of  its 
prefervation,  by  affording,  abundantly,  the  va¬ 
rious  produdtions  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Our  foi  *ce  will  be  then  beyond  all  calculation, 
if  it  fhould  not  be  divided.  And  why  fhould  it  be 
divided,  when  liberty  becomes  the  common  in- 
tereft ;  when  the  benefit  of  the  revolution  is 
felt  in  every  part  ;  when  the  eafe  of  the  people 
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is  prepared  under  the  happieft  aufpices  ;  when 
induitry,  free  in  every  calling,  opens  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  new  refources,  and  haftens  to  fhower 
its  bounties  on  the  numerous  and  important 
claffes,  invited  to  riches  by  that  equality  of  rights 
wnich  defpotifm  had  always  carefully  ftifled  ? 
Can  hope  be  better  rounded  ?  Eighty-three  de- 
partments  aie  to  pour  into  each  other  perpetual 
abundance,  to  provide  again#  local  dearths,  and 
put  an  end  to  thofe  calamities,  which,  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  mo#  impudent  monopoly, 
and  the  vices  of  a  remils  and  criminal  sdm mi¬ 
ll  ration ,  leveled,  if  I  may  io  cxprefs  myfelf, 
the  fhite  into  fmall  parcels,  and  deprived  it  of 
the  advantage  of  its  extent. 

The  progreflion  of  our  power,  meafured  by 
the  capacity  of  our  underftanding  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  arts,  exhibits  profpedts  equilly 
flatter  mg  :  and  fince  it  is  men  that,  according 
to  their  worth,  reduce  into  acts^  and  realize  the 
force  which  a  nation  can  draw  from  the  extent 
of  its  poheffions,  our  immenfe  population  muft 
brave  all  the  enemies  who  are  jealous  of  our 
fplendour.  Yes,  if  it  be  the  confutation  of  go¬ 
vernment  that  makes  men  what  they  are,  ours 
having  reflored  to  every  individual  his  genius, 
every  Frenchman  will,  henceforth,  difplay  his 
talents  in  all  their  excellence. 


The 
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The  force  of  laws  depends  on  the  number 
of  thofe  who  are  governed  by  them,  and 
{Lengthens  (who  would  fuppofe  it)  with  the 
multitude,  becaufe,  when  once  received,  thefe 
laws  bind  opinions  more  numerous,  and  fubdue 
alike  the  legiflators  and  the  fubjedts.  Laws 
reign  like  invilible  divinities,  and  acquire  an  in¬ 
fluence  the  more  certain,  and  the  more  irreflf- 
tible,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  contradidt  the  voice 
of  a  numerous  nation. 

The  Ampler  a  conftitution  is,  the  better  does 
it  fuit  a  vaft  ftate  ;  for  the  charadter  of  bad  laws 
is  the  prohibitive  regimen,  or  that  which  op- 
pofes  a  great  increafe.  Narrow  minds  perceive 
every  where  dangers,  and  invent  fhacklesj  they 
wifh  to  eive  to  others  the  little  circles  which 
accord  with  their  weaknefs  ;  they  fear  every 
latitude  of  conduct ;  they  fee  nothing  but  a 
fpring,  a  lever,  a  defpotic  authority.  Occupied 
in  limiting  and  concentrating  objedts,  they 
think  they  clafs  them,  when  they  only  difunite 
them. 

It  is  in  a  great  (late  that  a  Ample  conftitution 
has  a  noble  and  fublime  play.  Genius  there 
takes  its  wideft  flight,  becaule  it  is  not  crampt 
by  a  ftormy  and  contentious  adminiftration.-— 
Little  ftates  are  like  little  men,  v/ho  are  com¬ 
monly  choleric,  vain,  and  a  compound  of  perfonal 

defects. 
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defects.  The  fciences  and  arts  rife  not  to  per¬ 
fection,  neither  are  they  multiplied  in  parcelled 
territories. 

It  would  be  vain  to  oppofe  the  example  of 
the  Greeks.  They  were,  indeed,  divided  into 
imail  Hates  ;  but,  in  reality,  thefe  Hates,  in 

iefpe<Hs,  formed  the  tame  people,  very 
numerous,  and  whofe  poffeffions  extended  from 
Sicily  and  Italy  to  the  coafls  of  Afia.  United 
under  the  Amphidions  (thofe  deputies  of  the 
different  Hates,  who,  in  the  general  affembly, 
reprefented  the  whole  aggregated  nation,  and 
were  entrufted  with  full  power  to  decide  con¬ 
cerning  the  joint  intercfi)  they  were  knit  to¬ 
gether  by  the  fame  language,  the  fame  religion, 
the  fame  love  of  liberty,  and  they  had  continual 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  which  was  the 
more  eafy,  becaufe,  almofl  all  of  them  being 
ftuated  on  the  fea-coafl,  nature  had  bellowed 
on  them  a  territorial  fraternity. 

^  .Stiil  lels  lhould  we  wonder  at  the  progrefs  of 
this  celebrated  nation  in  the  arts  and  fciences, 
as  it  could  daily  marry  them  together.  Thus 
the  unfolding  of  the  underHanding,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  arts,  depend  on  the  frequent 
communication  of  a  very  large  number  of  men 
with  each  other ;  it  is  the  mutual  affiflance  that 
men  of  different  geniufes  afford,  it  is  the  con- 

courfe 
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courfe  of  a  multitude  of  ideas,  that  form  the 
majeftic  fpe&acle  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its 
dignity. 

Men  difperfed  have  fcarcely  any  idea.  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  fifhing,  by  infulating  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  bring  men  back  to  the  favage  ftate ;  and 
the  remoter  that  fmall  towns  are  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  communication,  the  more  they 
are  deferted. 

Our  conftitution,  placed  on  a  fuperb  foil, 
will  certainly  have  a  quickening  virtue,  which 
will  hatch  all  the  pofiibilities  of  nature,  and, 
operating  perpetually  on  what  it  has  engender¬ 
ed,  will  multiply  its  prcdudtions  one  with  an¬ 
other,  till  they  become  the  fource  of  a  thoufand 
creations  of  different  kinds.  But  this  virtue  dis¬ 
plays  its  energy  only  under  the  ftar  of  liberty, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  country  on  which  it 
a£ts  is  favoured  by  the  extent,  and  the  quality 
of  the  foil ;  for  liberty  is  a  fpark  which  fires  a 
large  pile,  or  perifhes  for  want  of  fuel. 

Viewed  under  this  afpedl,  France  can  neither 
be  conquered  nor  maimed  ;  no  foreign  power  is 
able  to  make  on  it  any  dangerous  impreflion. 
Figure  to  yourfelf  all  that  a  great  empire  can 
difplay,  in  point  of  force,  treafures,  refources, 
and  the  weight  and  obftinacy  of  its  refiftance. 
Now  France,  having  the  wifdom  to  confine 
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itiell  to  its  own  territories,  has  nothing  to  fear 

fiom  the  tuiy,  or  the  profperity  of  its  nei^h- 
hours. 


As  every  general  idea,  to  be  well-founded, 
muft  reft  on  the  natural  courfe  of  things  in  en~ 
tire  liberty,  it  is  only  in  ftates  of  a  great  extent 
that  the  piinciples  of  political  oeconomy  will 
meet  with  the  feweft  obftacles  ;  becaufe  neither 
the  barrennefs  of  the  foil,  nor  external  circum- 
ftances,  will  then  prevent  good  laws  from  having 
a  free  and  full  effeft.  To  great  empires  belong 
general  i  ulcs,  fince  tne  underftanding  there  ex- 
amines  only  the  grounds  of  things,  without  be¬ 
ing  obliged,  by  foreign  connexions,  to  confider 
particular  cafes. 

A  gieat  mate,  icpofing  on  its  own  weight,  is 
better  calculated  for  banifliing  ancient  abufes, 
as  the  ocean  cafts  out  upon  its  ihores  all  extra¬ 


neous  bodies,  it  is  then,  that  nature  facilitates 
every  effort,  renders  all  labour  beneficial,  and 
favours  true  principles,  while  it  beholds  the 
productions  expand,  which  induftry  draws  from 
a  large  territory.  In  this  vaft  refervoir  of  indi¬ 
vidual  faculties,  tne  general  intereft  promotes 
great  achievements,  becaufe  It  fecures  to  each 


labouier,  and  .in  tne  moft  facred  manner,  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his  ideas,  and  of 
his  toil.  Tl  he  affurance  that  every  one  fhall  reap 
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the  profit  of  his  exertions,  is  a  capital  condition, 
without  which,  all  emulation  would  expire. 

It  is  under  the  reign  of  liberty,  that  the  arts 
engender  each  other.  The  intelligent  and  la- 
borious  hulbandman  then  reaps  abundant  har- 
vefts  of  different  kinds,  and  his  barns  overflow 
with  agricultural  treafure  ;  his  ftores,  befides 
plentifully  maintaining  himfelf  and  his  family, 
afford  a  furplus  for  exchange. 

Are  you  defirous  to  increafe  the  powers  of  the 
political  machine  ?  Encourage  all  exchanges  ; 
check  no  fort  of  enterprize.  No  labour  is  un¬ 
profitable  ;  all  public  works  which  require 
many  hands,  give  birth  to  a  multitude  of  ufeful 
confumers.  Rural  operations  are  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  difburfements  of  luxury  ; 
it  is  luxury  that  increafes  confumption,  becaufe 
it  invites  man  to  enjoyments  which  he  cherifhes, 
and  no  enjoyment  is  prepared  without  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  labours  and  exchanges.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  capital  requires  time  ;  the  mind  muff  be 
opened,  the  arts  refined,  and  citizens  of  every 
clafs  and  temper  put  in  motion.  Let  not  the 
adtion  of  government  interrupt  the  fucceffive 
expanfion  of  the  human  faculties  ;  and  let  it 
know  that  it  is  a  long,  nay,  a  very  long  conca¬ 
tenation  of  effedts,  that  produces  a  quantity  of 
materials. 


ON 
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will  obtain  a  gentle  dominion  over  the 


ON  THE  MEN  WHO  INSTRUCT. 

IS  it  then  impoflible  to  reconcile  power  with 
liberty,  that  power  neceffary  to  imprefs  on  the 
laws  a  venerable  majefty,  with  that  liberty  nc- 
cefTary  to  the  very  existence  of  fociety  ? 

This  happy  equilibrium  will  arife  only  from 
the  intimate  agreement  between  the  part  which 
governs,  and  the  part  which  inftru&s ;  it  is 
then  that  thefe  men,  forming  a  real  body  by 
their  genius,  their  knowledge,  and  their  cour¬ 
age,. 

public  opinions. 
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The  ftatefman  who  fhall  perceive  the  force 
of  this  invifible  body,  inftead  of  contending  with 
it,  will  make  an  application  of  it  hardly  fufped- 
ed  in  our  times. 

The  part  which  governs  ought  to  refpe&  the 
part  which  inftrudts,  that  is,  fhould  attend  to 
whatever  iffues  from  its  labours,  examine  them, 
follow  them,  and  above  all,  not  prefume  to 

be  better  informed  in  thefe  particulars  than 
itfelf. 

A  ftate  cannot  fubfift  without  knowledge. — 
To  become  the  concealed  enemy  of  thofe  who 
fearch  after  truth,  to  perfecute  them,  and  to 
ffedt  a  contempt  of  them,  is  to  proclaim  a  dread 

of 
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of  the  public  monitors ;  is  tacitly  to  avow,  that 
the  operations  of  thofe  who  govern,  cannot  bear 
the  infpection  of  reafon  ;  is  to  diflolve  the  union 
which  ought  to  fubfift  between  thofe  who  feek 
to  do  good  to  men. 

The  body  which  inStrudts  has  constantly  be* 
nefited  ftatefmen  ;  it  has  considerably  abridged 
their  labours.  Nature,  an  attentive  mother, 
always  cafts  Some  thinking  beings  amidSl  the 
moft  ferocious  multitude,  and  in  the  moft  bar* 
barous  regions.  Thefe  were  the  privileged  be¬ 
ings,  who  taught  the  firft  arts,  who  Sketched 
out  the  plan  of  infant  fociety,  who  didtated 
thofe  laws  which,  though  rude,  were  lefs  fatal 
than  thofe  modern  and  refined  laws,  which 
have  laid  the  majority  captive  at  the  feet  of  the 
minority. 

When  thofe  who  govern  no  longer  refpedt 
talents,  probity  and  genius,  thofe  endowed  with, 
thefe  excellences  will,  in  their  turn,  ceafetopay 
attention  to  the  rulers.  They  become  no  other 
than  inftruments  of  pride  and  violence  ;  and  the 
virtuous  man,  beholding  in  this  difeord,  the 
bonds  of  fociety  nearly  broken,  rebuilds  the  mo¬ 
ral  code,  and  laShes  with  contempt  the  legisla¬ 
tor  and  the  laws. 

This  is  what  Tacitus  has  done,  in  that  fine 
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j>dfTage  which  I  cannot  forbear  citing,  where  he 
avenges  the  memory  of  Ruftinus  and'Senecio, 

who  had  written  an  eulogy  on  Trafeas  and 
Flelvidius. 

“  the  death  of  the  authors,  fays  Tacitug, 
was  not  deemed  fufficient ;  their  books  were 
burnt,  as  it  man’s  thoughts  periflied  with  his 
body.  Philofophers  were  profcribed,  from  a 
belief,  that  the  love  of  virtue  would  be  ex- 
tinguilhed  with  them.  Defpotifm  abufed  our 
extreme  patience,  and  grievoully  fcourged  a 
nation  that  ft  owed  a  fervitude  equal  to  its  pall: 
courage.  An  army  of  fpies  and  informers  fur- 
rounded  us ;  it  was  as  dangerous  to  hear  as  to 
fpeak  ;  and  we  fliould  have  become  infenfible 
to  our  miferies,  if  we  could  have  obliterated  the 
memory  of  events.” 

Such  is  the  energetic  pitlure  which  this  great 
matter  has  traced.  We  are  placed  in  a  happier 
age ;  but  every  thing  may  change  in  an  inftant ; 
authority  (and  hiftory  at  this  makes  us  ttiudder) 
may  degenerate  into  defpotifm.  A  thoufand 
caules,  which  corrupt  kings  to  their  own  mi-, 
(cry,  may,  by  deceiving  them,  involve  Rates  in 
the  deepett  misfortune.  I  do  not  fay  that  we 
are  threatened  with  this  difatter,  but  it  ought 
conttantly  to  be  held  up  to  view.  The  part 
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Which  governs  has  falfely  imagined,  that  it 
alone  was  entitled  to  all  the  refpecT,  and  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ridicule  the  part  which  inftrudts. 

It  greatly  injures  itfelf ;  for  the  law  ought  to 
rife  from  the  bofom  of  the  nation,  that  is,  from 
the  enlightened  portion  of  the  people,  and  re¬ 
ceive  fanftion  under  the  canopy  of  the  throne. 
Then,  it  is  truly  good,  for  it  is  the  public  voice. 

This  breath  of  genius  has  an  invifible  action, 
efpecially  fince  the  invention  of  printing.  It 
has  been  called  the  philofophical  fpirit ;  it  will 
affift  every  man  in  power,  who  will  receive  it 
for  his  monitor ;  it  will  reign  over  his  mind 
without  enforcing  fubjefkion ;  it  will  infpirc 
him,  as  it  has  infpired  all  the  true  friends  of 
men,  from  Socrates  down  to  Montefquieu :  It 
led  the  one  to  facrifice  his  life  to  the  moft  ve¬ 
nerable  caufe  ever  maintained ;  it  made  the  other 
to  fupport  the  moft  obdinate  labours,  and  to 
penetrate  a  thorny  and  obfeure  path,  where  no 
perfon  in  France  had  travelled  before.  Mon¬ 
tefquieu,  endowed  with  the  cleared:  and  pro- 
founded:  underftanding  that  ever  was  difplayed 
among  us,  has  changed  the  ideas  of  his  age,  has 
didipated  political  prejudices,  and  the  good  which 
ho  will  produce  is  undoubtedly  only  begun. 

Why  then  this  fecret  perfecution,  which  the 
pride  of  men  in  power  has  lately  raifed  againd: 
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writers  dear  to  the  nation,  and  ufeful  even  to 
thofe  who  affe£t  to  defpife  them  ?  Why  give 
the  fignal  of  a  fhameful  and  fatal  war  which 
will  diiunite  men,  formed  toliften  to  each  other, 
and  to  commun.cate  their  ideas  and  their  views  ? 
If  the  true  charadter  of  virtue,  as  a  philofophei 
faid,  be  not  tocaft  the  fmalleft  ridicule  on  what¬ 
ever  fprings  from  virtue ;  why  (hould  the  man 
m  power  deny  his  efteem  to  the  profound  la¬ 
bours  which  tend  to  remedy  the  miferies  of  his 
country  ?  Have  not  thofe  who  govern,  and  thofe 
who  inftrudt,  the  fame  aim,  and  the  lame  du¬ 
ties,  and  do  they  not  come  forward  to  be  judg¬ 
ed  by  pofterity  ? 

As  often  as  I  have  mentioned  the  part  which 
governs,  I  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  numerous, 
and  it  really  is  fo  ;  for  it  coniifts  of  all  the  agents 
who  concur  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  will. 


In  this  view,  the  monarch,  or  the  legiflator, 
is  often,  notwithftanding  his  preponderance, 
only  the  thoulandth  part  of  the  government  of 
his  ftate ;  becaufe  all  that  was  inflituted  before 


him,  all  who  furround  him,  all  who  fpeak  to 
him,  all  who  inlfrudt  him,  all  who  determine, 
more  or  lefs,  his  actions,  form  really  the  body 
of  legiflation  or  of  royalty. 

It  expedient  to  have  a  preeife  idea  of  all 

thofe 
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thofe  little  fcattered  wills  which  long  contend, 
and  then  unite  and  compofe  the  will  of  the 
prince  ;  to  know  that  the  law,  which  he  figns, 
is  not  his  own,  but  the  expreffion  of  the  will 
of  a  certain  number  of  men  who  have  coalefced 
after  a  multitude  of  difputes.  The  law  has  al¬ 
ways  been  compofed,  prepared,  minuted,  and 
written  in  different  ftiles  before  its  promulgation. 

It  would  be  pedantry  in  a  placeman  to  believe 
and  imagine,  thatape.fon  not  in  office  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  functions,  as  if  the  conducting  of 
empires  could  now  be  a  matter  filent  and  fecret ; 
as  if  all  the  political  manoeuvres  they  can  play 
off,  could  not  be  divined  ;  as  if  the  manners  of 
a  people  were  not  public  and  {tamped  ;  as  if  the 
character  of  ftatefmen  was  not  known  ;  and, 
finally,  as  if  all  thole  events,  which  command 
general  attention,  could  only  be  appreciated  by 
a  few  privileged  mortals,  who  yefterday  enjoy¬ 
ed  not  this  happy  faculty,  and  who  muft  have 
received,  in  a  manner,  the  intuitive  revelation 
by  the  hands  of  a  courier. 

Th  ere  is  another  piece  of  pedantry,  which  is 
bufied  about  little  expedients,  that  lofe  them- 
felves  in  pitiful  details.  Montaigne  obferves, 
that  during  the  greateft  calamities  of  his 
country,,  at  a  time,  fays  he,  when  there  were 
no  laws,  no  juftice,  no  magistrate  who  ex- 
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crciieu  his  office,  a  perfon  took  it  into  his  head, 
to  publiffi  fome  wretched  reform  of  doublets, 
breeches,  head-dreffies,  and  city-banners. 

It  is  the  fame  with  thole  who  liften  only  to 
their  predilefilions  or  averfions,  and,  without 
comprehending  the  whole  of  a  plan,  run  after 
pamphlets,  and  take  alarm  at  the  import  of  a  few 
expreffions.  They  extract  oppofite  reafonings 
from  the  fame  principles,  they  decide  too  much 
in  conformity  to  themfelves,  and  according  to 
their  own  partial  views.  Who  does  not  feel 
the  impropriety  of  a  perfon  in  office  giving  a 
verdidt  ?  The  minifter  mull  then  pronounce 
like  a  man  under  the  dominion  of  paffion,  or 
like  a  man  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  iffiie, 
difpofitions  equally  pernicious  in  a  judge. 

The  fearch  of  truth  is  beneficial  to  a  fove- 
reign  ;  for  it  is  this  that  retrains  thofe  violent 
concuffions  which  agitate  the  human  mind. 

And  who  can  withftand  the  force  of  evidence  ? 
Is  it  gi  anted  to  man  not  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
fun,  not  to  behold  the  liar  of  the  univerfe  over, 
flowing  every  corner  of  the  earth  with  a  lumi¬ 
nous  torrent  ?  Does  truth  depend  on  times,  on 
places,  on  circumftances  ?  Will  it  fpare  man 
whofe  life  is  tranfitory,  that  truth  which  by  its 
nature  is  immortal  ?  Raifed  to  the  throne  of 
the  qivipity,  his  realon  is  the  eye  of  the  mindj 

formed 
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formed  to  difcover  and  to  afcertain  immutable 
truths. 

The  friend  of  truth  would  believe  that  he 
fhould  betray  the  human  race,  if  he  did  not 
plead  its  caule  before  the  tribunal  of  minifters. 
As  it  appears  criminal  to  them,  he  reckons  it 
his  duty  to  juftify  it  in  their  prefence. 

Why  ought  reading  and  the  prels  to  be  free  ? 
Becaule  the  privilege  of  writing  is  derived  from 
the  liberty  of  thinking  ;  and  becaufe  God  hav¬ 
ing  permitted  the  invention  of  printing,  it  is  a 
magnificent  gift  of  his  providence  ;  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  knowledge  links  to  thofe  moveable 
and  multplied  characters,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  tyranny  to  annihilate  or  even  to  reftrain. 

Truth  will  never  be  pernicious,  however  op- 
polite  it  may  be  to  the  opinion  of  the  day. 
From  the  rational  collifion  of  opinions  fprings 
truth  ;  and  what  man  in  this  lower  world,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  meaneft  fubjeCt,  can  fay, 
44  I  have  no  need  of  truth,  I  love  not  truth  ?’* 


OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  POLITICAL  SUBJECTS  v 

PUBLIC  inftruftion  is  the  guide  of  the  ftatef- 

man  :  Mu  ft  not  he  be  ftrangely,  nay,  ftupidly 

prejudiced,  if  he  fancies  that  he  perceives  all 

F  4  '  ^  the 
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the  details,  and  therefore  neglects  inflru&ion 

?°  nece®T  ?  And  where  fhall  he  obtain  it  but 
in  the  relation  ot  thofe  who  have  feen,  reflected, 
and  examined  ;  and  who,  writing  in  the  face  of 
nations,  have  no  other  motive  than  the  pleafure 
of  difcovering  and  publilhing  truth  ? 

He  will  draw  inftrudtion  from  hiftorv,  it  will 
belaid.  But  in  thefe  times  another  "guide  is 
wanted  ;  it  is  hardly  poffible  from  hiltory  to  ac- 
quiie  inflruction  relative  to  modern  govern¬ 
ments.  The  reafon  is  this  : - , 


The  infinite  number  of  pafl  events  will  not 
correfpond,  or  at  leal!  will  very  feldom,  cor- 
refpond  with  the  infinite  diverfity  of  human  ac¬ 
tions.  Thefe  are  always  more  multiplied  than 
ancient  examples.  Examine  all  the  empires, 
the  kings,  the  minifters,  and  the  men,  who 
have  appeared  in  pafl:  ages,  you  will  not  find  the 
occurrence  of  any  one  moment,  which  can  be 

brought  to  clofe  exactly  with  any  recent  fa£t. _ . 

1  here  will  always  be  fome  circumftances  to  oc- 
cafion  an  extreme  difparity ;  and,  befides,  ia 
events  we  Ihould  be  more  interefted  by  their 
moral,  than  by  their  phyfical  nature.  In  a  moral 
view,  the  fame  action  may  be  totally  changed, 
A  king  dies  in  a  certain  pofture  of  affairs,  he 
jofes  his  life  by  acident,  or  by  the  ilfue  of  a  con- 
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/piracy ;  it  is  not  fo  much  the  epoch  that  will 
determine  the  feries  of  -fadts,  as  the  multitude 
of  acceffory  circumftances  and  events. 

Pail:  events  are  dead,  and  can  fcarcely  ever 
fpeak  to  the  prefent  generation.  They  may  be 
compared  to  old  family  pictures,  mute  and  ina¬ 
nimate,  before  which  the  children  play  a  thou- 
fand  frolics,  under  the  eye  even  of  their  vener¬ 
able  anceftors.  Beiides,  it  would  feem  that 
nature,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  charatters  fhe 
exhibits,  delights  more  efpecially  to  difplay  her 
omnipotence  by  never  repeating. 

The  affairs  of  this  world  are  tranfafled  by 
men  ;  pafiion  tranfports  them,  and  the  hiftorian, 
afterwards,  imagines  that  they  were  guided  by 
policy  alone.  The  hiftorian  is  deceived  :  thefe 
titled  men  have  obeyed  little  and  vulgar  paffions ; 
for  an  elevated  rank  confers  neither  prudence 
nor  wifdom. 

The  living  generation  requires,  therefore,  a 
regimen  peculiar  to  itfelf :  It  cannot  be  guided 
by  ancient  and  foreign  maxims  ;  the  wants  it 
manifefts  demand  attention  ;  its  prefent  utility, 
above  all,  ought  to  be  confulted,  and  as  foon  as 
its  cries  or  claims  are  heard,  the  political  ma¬ 
nagement  fhould  be  inftantly  changed.  It  is  a 
fufceptible  body,  and  the  accent  of  pain  fhould 
be  heard  in  preference  to  every  political  maxim. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  abfurd,  more  cruel,  more  un- 
JuIl,  than  to  facrifice  the  prefent  generation  to 
the  well-being  of  future  generations,  admitting 
the  fuccefs  to  be  demonftrable. 

Irrefragable  principles,  in  the  government  of 

ftates,  are  extravagant  and  monftrous ;  they 

ftould  vary  according  to  the  complaints  of  the 

1  uffering  party.  To  adopt  an  unpliant  theory, 

which  refembles  the  reiiftlefs  conclufions  of 

geometry,  is  to  confound  the  human  race  with 
inanimate  objects. 

There  is  fomething  Wronger  than  the  laws 

and  the  power  of  a  prince,  than  the  force  of  his 

armies  ;  it  is  the  habit  people  have,  of  adopting 

ideas  which  appear  to  them  reafonable.  A  new 

motive  for  refpecting  the  impulfion  made  by  the 

enlightened  part  of  the  community  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

1  he  people  really  perform  half  the  work  ;  they 
come  voluntarily  forward  to  clofe  the  political 
knot,  It  is,  therefore,  the  utmoft  imprudence 
to  infult  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  obey. 
They  are  exafperated,  and,  from  being  gentle 

and  docile  animals,  become  furious,  and  will  no 
longer  be  led. 

Thus  the  affion  of  government  appears  ne- 
ceffarily  compofed  of  two  efforts  nearly  oppo¬ 
site,  He  who  can  only  a<5t  will  have  few  ideas, 

and 
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and  he  who  can  only  meditate,  is  hardly  fit  for 
action.  It  is  requifiite,  therefore,  to  liften  to 
reaffin,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  furmouut  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties ;  and  the  hand  of  the  workman 
ffiould,  in  its  turn,  inftruCt  the  head  which 

combined  the  operation. 

In  this  way  we  might  terminate  the  old  dif- 
pute,  between  the  part  which  governs,  and  that 
which  inftructs.  A  writer  ffiould  be  permitted 
to  publiffi  his  ideas  in  their  full  extent,  provided 
the  form  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  ffiould 
not  degenerate  into  a  libel,  which  is  always 
mean  and  odious,  and  which  takes  from  truth 
its  ordinary  afcendency :  and  the  governing  bo¬ 
dy  ought  to  have  the-  liberty  of  choofing  or  re¬ 
jecting  at  will,  among  the  multitude  of  thefe 
different  ideas.  But  government  ffiould  never 
puniffi  its  admonitors  for  difeourfes  more  or  lefs 
meditated  ;  for  it  is  the  laft  ftage  of  tyranny,  to 
be  ignorant  and  jealous. 

This  pacification,  I  dare  aver,  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  every  place-man :  the  functions 
of  writers,  and  of  minifters,  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  feparated,  and  would  thus  concur  more 
effectually,  to  promote  the  public  good.  This 
js  the  moment,  or  never,  to  eftabliffi  harmony 
between  the  two  powers.  Is  it  not  the  belt  in- 

tereft 
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terefl  of  adminiftrators,  to  avoid  carefully,  the 
appellation  of  timourous  and  daftardly  tyrants  ? 
and  has  not  tyranny,  which  forbids  the  mind  to 
ioar,  appeared,  at  all  times,  the  moll  hideous, 
becaufe  it  fetters  that  liberty,  which,  concealed 
in  a  remote  corner  of  our  foul,  informs  us,  that 
thought  is,  peculiarly,  the  precious  attribute  of 
our  being,  and  that  the  lowed:  debafement  con- 
fifh  in  its  conflraint  and  thraldom  ? 

No  appellation  is  more  difhonourable  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  prefent,  than  that  of  arbitrary  dominion. 
Thofe  hates,  where  the  prefs  is  fliackled,  are 
deoa^ed  in  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  their  in¬ 
habitants  are  deemed  flaves  :  they  are  heard  to 
curie  their  chains ;  for  the  body  which  teaches 
01  writes,  cannot  be  opprefled  with  impunity  \ 
the  actions  of  thefe  public  men,  come  under  the 
fupreme  tribunal,  where  all  the  deeds  of  thofe 
who  govern  are  judged. 

It  may  be  announced  with  an  air  of  triumph 
and  joy,  that  fince  this  univerfal  explofion  of 
thought,  the  blood  of  men  is  more  fpared  than 
ever.  Philofophy  (and  it  is  this  alone  that  has 
curbed  the  univerfe)  philofophy  has  retrained 
that  high  exercife  of  authority  which  crufhed 
the  human  fpecies  ;  and  humanity,  more  free, 
difplays  a  countenance  more  worthy  of  its  noble 

origin ; 
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origin  ;  the  violences  which  may  be  committed 
upon  it  will  not,  at  this  day,  be  palled  over  in 
iilence. 

The  progrefs  of  fociety,  not  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  nation  and  nation,  is 
{till  in  its  rudeft  and  moll:  favage  ftate ;  this 
new  fort  of  civilization  mull  be  the  work  of  lu¬ 
minous  and  fublime  books,  which  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  this  important  fubje£t,  the  mod  magni¬ 
ficent  that  can  be  treated,  and  calculated  to  open 
new  fources  of  felicity  and  peace  to  the  human 
race.  But  this  civilization  mull  firft  be  dili- 

i  •  •'  •  4.  . 

neated  in  theory  ;  and  never  was  there  one  more 
novel,  or  more  interefting.  This  civilization 
of  ftates  is  not  only  practicable,  but  mull  be 
ealier  to  accomplifh,  than  that  which  bridled 
the  ferocity  of  individuals  ;  for  when  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  peace  fhall  become  the  ruling  principle 
of  five  or  fix  great  nations,  the  reft  of  the  world 
will. enjoy  repofe. 

Let  it  not  be  afierted  that  books  produce  no 
effedfc :  experience  proves  the  contrary  ;  their 
influence  is  great.  The  pamphlet  entitled  Com¬ 
mon  Senfe ,  is  confefled  by  all  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans,  if  not  to  have  cauied,  at  leaft  to  have  de¬ 
cided  and  haftened,  the  famous  declaration  of 

•  .  ....•/ 

the  independence  of  America.  The  minds  of 
the  colonifts  were  ftill  wavering  and  irrefolute, 

when 
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when  this  literary  produdion  fixed  their  views* 
and  prompted  that  great  event.  It  cannot  be  dei 
nied,  but  the  fimple  and  natural  eloquence  of 
this  book,  had  a  diftinguifhed  and  glorious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  policy  ,  or  rather  on  the  fate  of  the 
Americans,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  their 
partisans ;  and  the  philofophical  author  gave  a 
general  fhock  to  the  political  world,  which  has 
gi\en  birth  to  a  great  empire,  and  a  new  order 
of  things  on  the  wide  furface  of  the  weftern 
hemifphere.  Thus  the  voice  of  a  fingle  man f 
who  choofes  the  proper  feafon,  and  treats  public 
affairs  with  dignity,  feizes  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  determines  the  fortune  of 
nations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed,  that  literature 
and  the  fciences,  fpreading  over  the  globe,  will 
tend  to  unite  the  vaft  family  of  the  human  race, 
by  extinguishing  national  prepoffeffions  and  ani- 
mohties,  and  by  bringing  into  difrepute  thofe 
old  codes,  the  children  of  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity.  Benevolence  will  extend  itfelf  under 
the  benign  influence  of  tbefe  kind  divinities,  and 
men  will  no  longer  be  divided  byr  ftupid  preju¬ 
dices,  which  retard  all  improvement.  The 
Iciences  will  be  the  common  benefactors  of  all 
nations,  and  the  moflt  diflant  people  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  lights  of  this  philofophy,  which 

is 
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Is  nothing  elfe  than  inftruflion,  or  the  culture 
of  the  mind,  applied  to  the  happinefs  of  men. 


FALSE  DENOMINATIONS. 


AS  in  geometry,  it  is  faid,  there  is  a  circle* 
a  fquare,  a  triangle,  and  an  o flagon  ;  in  like 
manner  attempts  have  been  made  to  fubjefl  all 
political  ftates  to  rigorous  forms.  No  attention 
has  been  paid,  either  to  the  mixture  of  different 
powers,  or  to  the  balance  of  thofe  particular 
bodies  which  conftitute  the  ftate.  As  foon  as  a 
publicift  had  pronounced,  that  a  certain  {fate 
was  democratic,  there  was  no  appeal.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  publicift,  the  ifate  was  always  free, 
while,  excepting  the  day  of  an  affembly,  rather 
of  a  ceremonious,  than  of  a  political  nature,  it 
was  molefted  by  a  multitude  of  little  ariftocrat-s, 
Who  had  finally  muzzled  it  on  every  fide. 

Denominations  muft,  therefore,  be  laid  afide, 
to  give  place  to  a  more  rational  inveftigation. 

It  muft  not  be  faid,  that  England  is  a  repub¬ 
lic  ;  for  England  bears  not  the  fmalleft  refem- 
blance  to  the  Roman  Republic,  to  the  republic 
of  Sparta,  to  the  Venetian  republic,  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  the  Swifs,  or  to  that  of  Holland  ;  we 
ought  to  fay  it  is  a  fine  government,  and  the 

leaft 
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kart  imperfca  of  all  thofe  of  modern  times. 

Other  governments  muft  be  qualified  in  like 

manner,  by  the  names  of  weak,  moderate, 

quiet,  patient,  oppreffed,  l'ubjeCted,  or  aware  of 
their  flavery.  '  ■ 

The  Englifh  and  the  Swedes  are  free,  under 
their  kings:  the  Dutch  are  fo,  under  their 
Stadtholder  ;  and  in  Germany,  the  people  have 
their  privileges  kill  exifting  :  the  Germanic  bo¬ 
dy  is  a  vaft  federative  republic,  under  a  common 
chief,  who  is  by  no  means  a  defpot.  Why,  for 
nearly  a  thoufand  years,  has  this  body  main¬ 
tained  its  independence,  and  that  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  ?  Why  are  not  the  Germans  funk  to  the 
condition  of  Ruffian  flaves  ?  How  happens  it 
that  the  Gei manic  body  fees  the  flames  of  war 
lighted  up  between  the  fovereigns  of  Germany, 
without  apprehending  that  the  conftitution  may 
fuffer,  or  run  any  rifk  of  being  impaired  ?  It  is, 
becaufe  there  are  a  multitude  of  laws,  protect¬ 
ed,  defended,  and  explained,  by  a  .multitude  of 
juniconiults,  whole  afcendancy  is  fuperior  to 
the  force  of  arms ;  it  is,  becaufe  there,  political 
law  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  conftant  rtudy  ;  it 
is,  becaufe  the  laws  aCt  there  in  a  furprifing 
manner;  it  is,  becaule  public  jurifprudence,  the 
idol  of  their  univerfities,  is  there  the  moft 
eftcemed,  and  the  beft  inveftigated  fcience,— a 


new 
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new  proof,  that  the  people  themfelves  make 
the  laws.  The  Ruffians,  who  have  never 
chofen  to  apply  to  any  ftudy,  have  paid  the  for¬ 
feit  of  their  voluntary  ignorance. 

We  talk  of  a  monarchical  government ;  but 
in  good  truth,  did  the  authority  of  government 
ever  refide  in  a  {ingle  man  ?  It  is  faid,  that  he 
imitates  the  paternal  authority ;  but  is  not  this, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  an  abufe  of  words  ? 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  is  a  lively  reprefentation 
of  the  empire  of  the  divinity,  who  alone  go¬ 
verns  the  univerfe,  without  (haring  his  power 
with  any  other  being.  Kings  themfelves,  if 
they  have  but  the  fhadow  of  common  fenfe, 

4  .k 

will  perceive  the  exaggeration  of  this  image,  and 
will  fee  how  much  the  comparifon  is  defective. 
Others  fay,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  mafler 
than  many ;  but  in  a  monarchy,  people  obey 

v,  ■  .  * 

feveral  matters  ;  for  feveral  command  and  fpeak 
in  the  fovereign’s  name,  but  they  fpeak  when 
he  is  ttlent. 

Let  me  be  told  of  a  centre  of  unity,  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  ftate  are  collected,  and 
fuch  a  government  I  (hall  comprehend :  tbc 
only  way,  in  which  it  can  be  proper  for  a  poli¬ 
tical  body  to  be  governed,  is  by  the  adtion  of  a 
fingle  mind  ;  but  the  national  mind,  and  the 

Vol  .  I.  G  government 
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government  of  a  (ingle  man,  are  two  things  as 
widely  different  as  poffible. 

W  hen  a  monarchy  becomes  tyrannical,  it  is 
becauie  the  people  are  fit  to  wear  chains  ;  it  is 
becanfe  they  have  deferved  to  lofe  their  rights, 
by  their  lofs  of  energy,  and  by  their  difdain  of 
nfeful  knowledge.  Tyranny  is  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion  when  the  people  preferve  their  virtue  ;  and 
the  horror  of  oppreflion  will  always  produce 
one  of  thofe  revolutions,  fo  well  calculated  to 
hinder  thofe  who  govern  from  making  a  bad  ufe 
of  their  authority. 

An  ariftocratical  government  refides,  it  is 
faid,  in  a  fenate  compofed  of  members  chofen 
and  elected  out  of  the  clafs  of  nobles  ;  but  arif- 
tocracy  bears  hard  on  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  for 
Germany,  France*,  Poland,  Ruffia,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  are  ft  ill  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of 
figniorial  dues  and  feudal  obligations,  while  the 
ariftocracy  of  Berne  is  mild  and  prudent,  and 
while  the  Swifs  peafantry  are  proteded  by  an 
ariftocratical  fenate,  which,  elfewhere,  bears  fo 
hard  upon  the  common  people. 

A  democratic,  or  popular  government,  takes 
its  magiftrates  from  its  own  body,  by  the  way 
of  eledion,  referving  to  itfelf  the  right  of 
caftiiering  them,  when  it  thinks  meet,  and  of 

punifhing 

*  x  his  fragment  was  written  before  the  revolution  in  France. 
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punifhing  them,  when  they  make  a  bad  ufe  of 
their  power  ;  but  where  is  this  happy  democracy 
to  be  found  ?  Amid  a  few  icy  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  where  abfolute  poverty  renders 
every  citizen  the  equal  of  the  reft.  But  little 
was  wanting  to  overthrow  this  democracy  of 
Geneva  ;  for,  wherever  there  is  an  inequality  of 
riches,  democracy  becomes  the  moft  imperfect 
of  all  governments.  The  common  people,  left 
to  themfelves,  grow  into  a  monfter,  with  more 
heads  than  the  hydra  of  the  poet. 

How  many  times  has  ariftocracy  been  changed 
into  democracy  ?  And  how  many  times  has  the 
latter,  too  imperious,  and  too  infolent,  dege¬ 
nerated  into  an  extravagant  fyftem  of  tyranny  ? 

I  fee  every  where,  governments  momentarily 
changing  their  form:  the  difpofition  of  the 
chiefs  models  ftates,  and  impofes  on  them  the 
alternatives  of  liberty  and  oppreffion.  Among 
men,  factions  and  parties  change  the  mode  of 
thinking  upon  the  government,  which  is  now 
exalted,  and  now  debafed.  The  part  which  go¬ 
verns  is  indifferent  as  to  the  name  beftowed  on 
it,  when  it  knows  how  to  conciliate  affections, 
and  to  anfwer  with  dignity  for  the  depoft  en- 
trufted  to  it  ;  never  will  difobedience  charac¬ 
terize  a  wife  government  ;  and  the  fovereien, 
great  and  generous,  may  reckon  on  the  prompt 
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obedience  or  his  fubjefts  ;  for  where  is  the  na¬ 
tion  that  efteems  not  repole  and  happinefs  ? 

A  living  authority  is  indifipenfible.  It  is  the 
inteiefi  oi  every  citizen,  that  it  fhall  explain  it- 
felf,  fhall  aft,  and  fhall  infiift  vengeance  on  the 
violation  or  tlie  laws.  In  every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  an  authority,  fuch  as  this,  ought  to  take 
leafon  for  its  guide  ;  for  the  body  which  fhall 
give  utterance  to  public  reafon,  will,  in  the 
event,  predominate  over  all  others. 

When  Plato  laid,  that  republics  would  be 
happy,  if  pmloiophers  were  kings,  he  meant  to 
defignate,  by  the  word  philosophers,  the  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  the  community,  and,  by  one 
expreffion,  defined  true  government ;  for  if 
kings  were  to  become  philofophers,  the  well- 
informed  citizens  would  be  governed  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  it  would  be  impoffible  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  citizens  fhould  not 
become  well  informed. 

The  worfi:  princes  are  invariably  thofe  who 
'difplay  great  littleneffes  in  the  midft  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  that  is  to  fay,  they  are  thofe  who,  not 
knowing  how  to  entertain  a  proper  refpeft  for 
their  own  fubjefts,  degrade  the  nation  through 
one  or  more  of  its  members,  and  confequently 
deftroy  the  refpeft  due  to  the  national  chief. 
By  elevating  a  fitate,  the  monarch  ei^vates  him- 

felf ; 
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fe If';  and  far  from  dreading  the  knowledge  which 
is  univerfally  and  thickly  diffufed,  he  ought  to 
know,  that  by  this  very  knowledge  he  will  reign 
peaceably  and  glorioufly.  Men  are  naturally  pro¬ 
pelled  to  obedience,  when  the  government  is  gen¬ 
tle  and  moderate,  and  fuch  a  government  will  be 
conftantly  ftrengthened,  whenever,  the  empire 
being  wedded  to  public  opinion,  it  (hall,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  latter,  deftroy  the  little  tyrannies, 
in  the  annihilation  of  which  the  fovereign  and 
the  people  are  equally  interefted.  The  part  which 
commands  will  meet  with  no  obftacles,  when 
it  fhall  proceed  conjun&ively  with  the  part 
w'hich  is  governed. 

Monarchical  government  undergoes  leveral 
modifications.  The  Grand  Seignor  is  a  monarch, 
and  the  King  of  England  is  alfo  a  monarch  ;  and 
thele,  notwithflanding,  are  the  two  extremes  : 
limited  monarchy  is  very  different  from,  not  to 
fay  entirely  oppofite  to,  abfolute  monarchy. 

The  government  of  a  fingle  chief  is  almoft 

O  W 

always  chimerical,  and  moft  frequently  exifls 
at  a  certain  point  of  time  only. 

Ariftocracy,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
great,  flourifhes,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  rich  ftates. 
Democracy,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
whole  of  the  people,  lurks  in  certain  mountains 
among  poor  alfemblages  of  men.  But  thefe  go- 
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vernments,  in  approximating  each  other,  afTume 
an  infinite  diverfity  of  fhades,  and  all  of  them 
are  good,  according  to  times,  places,  and  men. 
Abfolute  democracy  is,  as  well  as  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchy,  a  creation  of  the  brain,  fince  men,  how¬ 
ever  httle  they  may  be  enlightened,  cannot  buf¬ 
fer  extremes. 

In  the  midfl  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  which 
has  been  too  much  praifed,  did  not  theocracy, 
by  which  is  implied  the  government  of  the 
priefts,  fpring  up  in  France  ?  And  did  not  thefe 
priefls  dictate  all  thofe  intolerable  edidts,  at 
which  ages  hill  to  come  will  fhudder  ? 

When  the  enemy,  in  a  manner,  knocks  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  hate,  then  appears  timo¬ 
cracy,  which  implies  the  government  of  the 
foldiery.  It  is  very  vifible  in  feveral  cities  fitu- 
ated  on  oui  frontiers,  and  I  have  recognized  its 
prefence  in  times  of  the  profoundeft  peace: 
what  then  does  this  timocracy  become,  when 
war  gives  it  its  full  fcope  ? 

Since  the  fyftem  fet  up  by  the  financier,  law ; 
fince  banking  and  jobbing  have,  more  or  lefs,  per¬ 
plex  ca  the  fortunes  of  all  who  are  wealthy;  fince 
nothing  has  been  done  unlefs  by  money ;  and  fince 
the  direction  of  its  courfe  is  become  a  complex 
art,  oligarchy  (by  which  is  meant  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  rich)  has  fpread  over  every  part  of 
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France.  Thofe  who  poITefs  wealth  are  refped- 
ed  ;  and  for  them,  and  by  them,  every  thing 

is  managed. 

- — -  - ‘  " 

ERRORS  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 

THE  divifion  of  governments,  denoted  by 
the  words  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  democracy, 
olygarchy,  and  republic,  is  erroneous,  and  has 
caft  men’s  minds  into  an  ocean  of  conti  adic- 

tions. 

All  governments  participate,  more  or  lefs,  of 
each  other,  and  have  their  alternations  of  gran¬ 
deur,  of  weaknefs,  of  courage,  of  profpenty, 
and  of  difafter  :  I  fee  one  people  rule,  I  lee 
another  fubmit  to  dominion.  There  is,  necef- 
farily,  a  conflift,  between  the.  different  parts 
which  compofe  a  ftate  ;  but  the  balance  is  eafiiy 
reftored  when  the  government  is  lupportable. 

Ignorance  is  ftill  more  pernicious  than  ambi- 
tion,  and  the  general  will  appears  to  me  as 
powerful  in  delpotic,  as  in  republican  hates. 

It  is  always  the  nation  that  governs  ;  when 
it  is  weak  and  ignorant,  it  is  wretchedly  go¬ 
verned  ;  when  it  is  brave  and  enlightened,  the 
ills  difappear. 

Is  it  not  univerfal  perfuafion,  that  is  to  lay, 
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religion,  that  rules  Turkey  and  Perfia  r  Is  it  not 
refpect  for  the  ancient  laws  that  governs  China  ? 
What  the  force  of  one  man  furnifhes  towards 
the  conducting  of  empires  is  trifling,  in  compa- 
n  on  of  that  national  and  indelible  character 
which  confhtutes  the  government. 

The  moft  abfolute  fovereigns  have  been  fen- 
fibie  of  this  truth  ;  they  have  experienced  re- 
li fiance  when  they  reckoned  upon  fuccefs  ; 
v'  ^etl  they  afterwards  wondered  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  it  was  becaufe  they  had  touched 

the  fecret  firing  which  gives  motion  to  the  hu¬ 
man  will. 

When  the  philofopher  reads  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Tiberius, 
by  Caligula,  he  exclaims,  “  If  the  empire  per¬ 
mitted  fuch  moulders  to  hold  fupreme  fway,  it 
deferved  its  miferies.” 

Let  us  confider,  therefore,  the  fpirit  inherent 

in  a  people,  infiead  of  lofing  ourfelves  in  the 

chimerical  diftin&ions  which  arife  from  the  form 

oi  government;  this  fpirit,  accurately  obferved, 
folves  every  problem.  5 

Every  government  is  mixt.  Thofe  fixed  and 
abfolute  forms,  under  which  the  different  kinds 
of  governments  have  been  difiinguifhed  and 
claffed  fyfiematically,  are  really  chimerical 
paie§f  Thele  forms  are  infinitely  varied  and 

changeable  ; 
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changeable  ;  the  name  remains,  the  thing  alters. 
Never  does  a  ftate  continue  in  the  fame  point 
of  force,  wifdom,  and  power,  with  regard  to 
itfelf,  or  with  regard  to  others  ;  never  is  it  go¬ 
verned  half  a  century  the  fame  way,  becaufe 
the  governing  body  mult  perpetually  fubmit  to 
the  reigning;  manners  and  ideas,  to  the  fluCtua- 

O  O 

tion  in  men’s  minds,  and  becaufe  conftitutions, 
the  moil  corrupt,  as  well  as  the  wifeff,  are 
obliged  to  accommodate  themfelves,  however 
unwillingly,  to  the  principles  of  thofe  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

A  defpotic  government  becomes  monarchical, 
or  even  republican,  in  certain  cireumftances ; 
and  a  republic  has  its  unfortunate  moments 
when  defpotifm  affiiCts  it. 

The  chiefs,  that  is,  all  thofe  who  have  a  fhare 
in  the  adminiftration,  imprefs  a  motion  on  a 
government  totally  different  one  day,  from  what 
it  had  the  preceding. 

Society,  under  whatever  denomination  it  be 
confidered,  is  at  bottom  only  a  collection  of  men 
who  re-a£t  perpetually  on  each  other,  and  among 
whom  the  few  conduCt  the  many. 

Among  nations  ftill  favage,  men  of  diftin- 
guifhed  courage  and  intrepidity  will  take  lead ; 
among  a  civilized  people,  thofe  eminent  for 
their  acutenefs,  forefight,  fagacity,  and  talents, 

will 
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will  inftill  their  ideas  into  others.  All  thofe 
paiticipate,  therefore,  in  the  fovereignty,  who 
contribute  to  eftablilh  the  ideas  which  after¬ 
wards  lerve  as  a  balls,  whereon  the  legiflator 
conftrudts  his  laws.  The  execution  of  them 
feems  ent rafted  to  a  fingle  man,  or  to  a  few, 
but  it  depends,  in  fact,  oil  the  general  confent, 
which  alone  upholds-  them;  and  when  one  of 
thefe  laws  becomes  fuperfluous,  or  appears  ex¬ 
cel?!  ve,  the  legiflator  who  formed  it,  dares  not 
revive  it,  becaufe  it  is  evidently  profcribed  by 
the  general  will. 

Thus  the  words  monarchy,  democracy,  arif- 
tociacy,  autocracy,  republic,  ought  not  to  mif- 
lead  our  reafoning.  A  defpotic  government  may 
be  praxfed  in  a  certain  light,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumftanccs  ;  in  like  manner  as  a  republic  affords 
room  for  fatire,  and  invective,  when  convulfed 
with  internal  divihons. 

Who  does  not  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance, 
that  all  governments  have  an  intimate  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  which  it  is  not  always  ealy  to 
difciiminate  and  weigh  when  we  enter  into  a 
clofe  examination  of  the  details  ?  Names  change 
not  the  eternal  nature  of  things. 

Governments  might  be  feparated  into  two 
claffes,  and  the  divifion  would  be  certainly 
clearer,  and,  perhaps,  no  left  juft.  When  a 

nation 
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•nation  is  ignorant,  ftupid,  or  indifferent  about 
the  knowledge  of  its  true  interefts,  evil  predo¬ 
minates  ;  the  people  are  then  punched  for  their 
tmikilfulnefs,  their  indolence,  their  carelefihefs, 
and  their  infignificance.  W  hen  the  nation  is 
enlightened,  and  vigilant  with  regard  to  its  in¬ 
terefts,  it  is  never  really  enflaved  :  nor  can  it 
be,  fince  the  part  that  governs,  being  per¬ 
petually  watched,  cannot  aft  capricioufly.  The 
monarch,  or  his  reprefentatives,  muft  conciliate 
the  efteem  of  a  people  who  then  exifts  politi¬ 
cally  ;  it  is  impoflible  to  treat  them  hardily  or 
haughtily,  becaufe  the  nation  entertains  in  its 
bofom  a  great  number  of  men  who  refleft,  who 
fpeak,  who  write,  who  ftudy  the  refpeftive  du¬ 
ties  of  the  members  of  the  ftate,  and  who  banifti 
languor  and  apathy,  the  moft  dangerous  of  all 
political  vices.  Every  meafure  is  cleared  up  and 
publifhed  ;  none  of  the  fprings  of  government 
can  be  long  hid  in  darknefs  :  actions  are  judged 
from  character,  and  character  from  actions. 

The  moft  violent  defpotifm  becomes  then, 
in  fpite  of  itfelf,  polifhed  and  moderate  ;  it  refts 
upon  habits  which  take  away  its  ferocity  :  It 
compounds  itfelf,  in  a  manner,  with  the  part 
which  it  governs ;  it  yields,  it  temporizes,  it 
often  retracts,  and,  at  times,  affords  a  liberty 
truly  defirable. 
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All  governments  experience  thefe  different 
olcillations.  Arbitrary  power,  broken  down  by 
an  infinite  number  of  little  oppofitions,  dimi- 
nifhes,  falls,  and  gives  place  to  univerfal  reafon ; 
and  though  it  retains  the  ancient  forms,  they 
are  no  better  than  theatrical  reprefentations.  It 

is  obliged  to  conform  itfelf  to  the  will  of  an 
enlightened  people. 

I  refpcct  it ;  every  government  is  mixt.  Mo¬ 
narchy  has  its  republican  bodies,  and  a  republic 
its  monarchs.  From  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  whoever  is  entrufted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  whoever  is  placed  in  an  exalt¬ 
ed  ftation  by  the  chief  or  chiefs,  enjoys  necef- 
fardy  a  portion,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  fovereignty; 
and  whether  he  ufes  or  abufes  it,  he  holds  in 

his  a  force,  which,  though  limited  and 

tranfient,  is  neverthelefs  real. 

-*  he  go  v  ei  ning  pai  t  in  a  pohfhed  fociety  is  ex¬ 
tremely  extenfive,  fince  it  comprehends  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  confpire  to  move  the  political  body. 
Have  not  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  finan¬ 
ciers,  in  their  turn,  moments  of  almoft  abfolute 
authority  ?  And  has  not  the  voice  of  the  men  of 
letters,  in  certain  circumftances,  a  marked  pre¬ 
ponderance,  fince  it  blaffs  wherever  is  chufes  to 
nnke  ?  finally,  what  does  a  multitude  of  pri¬ 
vileges,  rights,  and  prerogatives  imply  but  par¬ 
tial 
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tial  reprefentations  of  authority?  It  is 
{ingle  among  an  enlightened  people  ;  it  is  di- 
vided,  and  the  more  fo,  in  proportion,  as  the 
Rate  has  advanced  towards  civilization. 

We  may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  frivolouf- 
nefs  of  the  difputes,  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
different  governments.  Rejecting  names,  yon 
will  perceive  every  where  men  affembled,  di¬ 
vided  into  different  tribes,  and  endeavouring  to 
eftablifh  among  themfelves  an  equilibrium  :  it 
fails,  it  is  reftored,  it  wavers  ;  at  certain  times 
it  is,  in  a  manner,  perfedff,  at  others,  it  is  in 
part  crufhed.  Then  its  groans  are  heard,  and 
the  injured  part  calls  loudly  againft  the  oppref- 
fion,  which  ceafes  or  gains  firength. 

The  fprings  which  combine  fo  many  con¬ 
trary  motions  into  one,  almoft  refembling  order, 
are  not  concealed  under  the  throne  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  but  really  emanate  from  many  indivi¬ 
duals,  who,  in  their  different  Rations  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  hold  the  great  political  body  in  re- 
pofe,  or  give  it  the  neceffary  impulfe. 

The  adminiftrators  of  ftates  are  fcattered  every 
where  ;  they  fofter  and  direct  the  inciting  ideas. 
Often  in  an  obfcure  cottage,  an  unfeen  hand 
prepares  the  will  of  the  fovereign  ;  for  that  of 
kings  is  ufually  adopted  from  their  fubjedts. — 
The  royal  edidt  has  been  compofed  long  before 
>  ,  the 
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the  public  herald  proclaims  it  in  the  ftreets  f 
every  one  has  contributed  to  it,  his  idea,  his 
wdh,  nay,  his  expreffion  ;  and  when  announced, 
it  is  obeyed  and  refpedted,  only  as  it  is  fandtion- 
ed  beforehand  by  the  public  opinion. 

*1  he  Speculations  of  monitors,  whether  in 
difeourfe  or  in  writing,  are  what  have  inftrudt- 
ed  and  prepared  men’s  minds.  If  the  public 
opinion  formally  oppofes  an  edidt,  it  is  foon  for¬ 
gotten,  and  allowed  to  join  the  ufelefs  mafs  of 

papers  figned  by  the  monarch,  and  annulled  by 
the  nation. 

When  a  nation  is  vicious,  its  laws  are  abfurd 
and  tyrannical ;  when  the  people  are  politically 
virtuous,  that  is,  determined  to  raife  their  voice 
and  command  refpedt,  they  are  always  free. 
But  when  they  forget  their  privileges  and' 
rights,  they  are  oppreffed,  or,  in  other  words, 
punifhed  for  their  nededl. 

o 

A  large  number  of  good  citizens,  attentive 
in  watching  over  the  public  operations,  forms, 
therefore,  a  wdfe  and  mild  adminiftration  :  but 
if  thefe  citizens  Humber  in  fatal  fecurity ;  if 
they  forbear  to  be  patriots,  and  to  entertain  an 
ardour  for  liberty ;  if  they  ceafe  to  lament  the 
ftrokes  of  defpotifm  ;  if  they  flatter  it,  carefs  it, 
and  even  juffify  it,  with  a  view  of  favour¬ 
ing  fome  one  whom  they  idolife,  from  their 

very 
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very  cowardice  itfelf  will  tyranny  take  root  and 
prow.  It  is  id  ill  more  the  fruit  of  national  weak- 

O 

nefs,  than  of  the  audacity  of  the  deipot. 

Real  flavery  can  never  exift  among  a  thinking 
people  ;  if  they  are  oppreffed,  they  mu  if  be  def- 
titute  of  ideas  :  ideas  are  the  true  rampart  againft 
tvrannv,  which  is  io  contrary  to  realon.  Pheie 
remains  in  the  heart  of  man  an  aivium  for  li¬ 
berty,  from  whence  it  will  fpring  nobler  and 
Ratelier. 

Public  manners  are  the  mirror  which  rcfieds 
the  true  conftitution  of  a  Rate.  Is  a  Rate  fub- 
jettto  difgraceful,  antiquated,  unreafonable  pre¬ 
judices  ;  is  it  deRitute  of  knowledge,  which  it 
reje&s  to  grafp  at  fuperflition  ?  whatever  may 
be  its  fplendour,  its  extent,  its  janiflaries,  pro¬ 
nounce  that  it  is  weak  and  near  its  ruin,  if  it  be 
not  fpeedily  regenerated.  A  Rate  difgraced  is 
a  Rate  half  fubdued  :  but  if  it  maintains  princi¬ 
ples  founded  on  pure  notions,  if  it  knows  the 
arts  and  refpe&s  them,  be  allured  that  authority, 
how  formidable  foever  may  be  the  pomp  with 
which  it  is  furrounded,  can  only  produce  good, 
or  diminifh  the  fum  of  paR  evils. 

Let  us  Rop  then  to  examine  the  afpect  of  a 
people ;  let  us  weigh  their  knowledge  ;  this  is 
the  root  which  will  attach  them  to  the  foil, 
which  will  beRow  on  them  the  force  to  refiR 

Rorms. 
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ilorms.  They  cannot  be  fhaken  while  the  genius 
of  the  arts  fhall  quicken  the  induftry  of  each  in- 
dividual.  It  is  the  expanfion  of  the  moral  forces 
that  will  give  a  firm  fupport  to  the  empire.— 
Let  us  banifh  thofe  vague  words  which  engen¬ 
der  fo  many  fophilms,  and  equally  juftify  both 
fides  of  the  argument.  Experimental  polity  re¬ 
jects  thefe  imperfeit  theories,  where  contradic¬ 
tions  arife  at  every  ftep.  Let  us  fhut  our  books, 

and  enquire  whether  a  nation  is  enlightened  or 
ftupid. 

Liberty  muft  neceflarily  be  the  companion  of 
lnflruibon  .  if  this  be  diffufed  through  feveral 
claffes  of  citizens,  they  muft  infallibly  enjoy  the 
correfponding  degree  of  liberty.  The  body  is 
never  reduced  to  fervitude,  where  the  mind 
was  not  previoufly  enflaved.  If  the  people  place 
a  curtain  between  themfelves  and  the  operations 
of  government ;  if  they  confent  to  take  off  their 
eyes  from  the  conduit  of  their  chiefs  ;  if  they 
expeit  every  thing  from  them,  themfelves  wrapt 
in  profound  ignorance  or  indifference  ;  will  the 
names  of  democracy,  republic,  and  anffocracy 
fave  them  fiom  flavery  ?  And  what  matters  it, 
though  the  monarch  bear  the  title  of  delpot, 
reigning  by  the  divine  commiffion,  if  the  people 
mamfeft  a  refiftance  to  whatever  cramps  their 
natural  fituaticn,  if  they  compel  their  fovereign 

to 
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to  refpeft  their  temper,  if  they  flop  his  carter 
with  pamphlets  and  epigrams. 


Moral  knowledge  is  the  permanent  foundation 
of*  all  finifhed  fociety.  Vulgar  polity,  which 
acts  by  deceiving,  which  covers  itfelf  with  arti¬ 
fices,  is  calculated  only  for  the  fleeting  moment  ; 
it  may  extricate  itfelf  from  a  falfe  fiep,  but  will 
fall  into  the  fame  predicament  feme  time  after. 
True  polity  includes  the  fum  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  laftly,  the  force  of  a  people  elevates 
then,  enobles  them  in  their  own  eyes,  beftows 
on  them  a  proud  regard  for  their  own  genera¬ 


tion  will  efteem  him,  and  this  union  will  create 
on  each  fide  a  more  than  ordinary  force.  The 
abilities  of  a  people  may  be  increafed,  like  thofe 
of  an  individual,  by  applauding  them,  and  ex¬ 
pending  much  from  their  genius.  We  may  in¬ 
duce  men  to  perform  any  thing,  if  we  do  not 
mortify  them  ;  the  way  to  aggrandize  them,  is  f| 

to  refpeft  them  ;  the  way  to  render  them  peace-  II 
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abie  lubjects,  is  not  to  feem  to  dread  their  force f 
and  not  to  thwart  their  talents.  That  a  nation  he 
great,  it  is  requifite  that  it  contain  many  great 
men.  Exalt  it  in  the  individuals  who  compofe 
it,  if  you  would  create  prodigies  ?  Tremble  to 
oppiels  the  Imalleft  inauftry  ;  it  will  be  a  lofs 
to  the  ftate. 
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POLITICAL  VARIETIES. 

POLINA  ,  which  at  the  firfi  glance  may  ap® 
peai  to  bo  founded  on  refledfion,  has,  like  every 
other  operation  of  the  human  mind,  its  caprices 
and  its  abfuidities.  Principles,  the  offspring  of 
chance,  of  tne  moment,  and  of  opinion,  are 
brought  forward  without  a  rational  forethought 
Heie  a  woman  commands  a  favage  nation, 
where  the  women  are  defpifed  :  there  they  are 
excluded  fiom  the  throne,  in  the  country  where 
they  have  the  greateff  afcendancy,  and  where 
ranks  and  laws,  where,  in  fhort,  every  thing 
is  fubjedted  to  arbitrary  rules,  that  have  cuftom 

only  foi  tneir  title,  and  for  their  excufe  anti® 
quity  alone. 

Some  laws  are  derived  from  climate,  the  in- 

fluence  of  which,  however,  Montefquieu  has 
pufhed  too  far. 
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What  may  with  greater  juftice  be  advanced, 
is  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  appear  to 
extirmuifh  the  imagination,  and  to  confine  it  to 
fuch  primitive  difcoveries  as  are  the  offspring  of 
neceffity. 

Here  the  fpiculcz  of  ice,  thofe  (harp  particles, 
imperceptible  to  the  fight,  with  which  the  air 
is  filled,  convert  man  into  a  paffive  being  :  he 
cannot  call  forth  his  induftry,  obliged,  as  he  is* 
to  live  in  a  clofe  fmoky  hut,  and  to  fhun  the 
air,  which,  like  a  fharp-edged  weapon,  fevers 
his  toe  or  his  finder  as  foon  as  he  ventures 
abroad.  There  the  heat  enervates  the  body,  and 
induces  to  indolence,  the  fun  exhaling  through 
the  pores  of  the  Ikin  what  ought  to  feed  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  man,  and  leaving  him  the  ftrength  alone 
to  exift. 

In  certain  countries  the  arts  continue  in  their 
infant  date,  and  cannot  be  advanced  towards 
perfection,  becaufe  neceffity  can  take  but  a  li¬ 
mited  flight  ;  and  wherever  the  climate  is  in 
one  of  the  extreme  dates,  it  influences  the  cha¬ 
racter.  As  foon,  howrever,  as  it  lofes  this  energy , 
the  influence  ceafes.  Where  the  exceptions  are 
frequent,  thefe  reafonings  are  reduced  to  inge¬ 
nious  conjeCtures  :  the  genius,  the  manners, 
and  the  character  then  belong  to  the  legiflation, 
and  the  fearcher  after  nature,  who  can  have  no- 
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th;ng  further  to  fay,  ought  to  yield  to  the 
moralift. 

The  Arabs  have  bellowed  a  certain  fhare  of 
authority  on  their  chief,  merely  becaufe  ther 
are  always  engaged  in  war.  That  this  authority, 
winch  is  pretty  extenfive,  fhould  fubfift  in  ... 
independant  nation,  fond  of  its  liberty,  con 
temning  riches,  and  inured  to  fatigues,  mull, 
at  fir  it  light,  reafonably  excite  furprife.  But 
this  nation  was  fenfible  that  it  needed  a  chief, 
who  Ihould  be  a  point  of  union  to  the  national 
wills,  and  who  ihould  be  the  firft  to  adb,  and 
to  undertake  ad  warlike  entcrpnles.  As  the 
Arabs  are  divided  into  tribes,  the  nation,  with¬ 
out  an  abfolute  cmef,  could  not  have  compofed 
a  colleflive  body.  Thus  in  countries  where 
men  are  haughty,  free,  poor,  and  fuperior  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  has  nature  let  up  a  kind 
of  defpot,  whole  authority  may  be  faid  to  equal 
that  of fultan  ;  and  this  defpotifm  is  as  different 
jn  its  eftefts,  as  it  is  in  its  caulesd 

The  moft  Ample  laws  are  calculated  for  men 
who  have  few  wants,  and  who  are  thinly  fcat- 
teied  ovei  the  lurface  of  a  territory  deflitute  of 
pradlicable  highways.  But  when  men  prefs  in 
crouds  to  the  fame  point;  when  they  enter 
cities,  as  flocks  enter  into  the  fold, in  compared 
bands,  then  do  laws  become  temporaneous  and 

changeable. 
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changeable.  To  him  in  whole  hands  the  public 
force  was  depofited,  it  was,  therefore,  eafy  to 
impofe  reftraints  on  thefe  numerous  bodies  of 
men  who,  being  fwayed  by  feparate  interefts, 
refemble  thofe  infects  that  reciprocally  devour 
each  other. 

A  fact  which  cannot  be  queftioned  is,  that 
empires  have  been  founded  by  induftry,  and  the 
practice  of  virtues  :  we  obferve  in  the  fequel, 
that  the  forefights,  the  inquietudes,  the  alarms, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  chimeras  of  placemen 
are  not  capable  of  fuftaining  thefe  very  empires. 
The  reafon  is,*  that  the  multiplicity  of  laws, 
haftily  enadled,  become  burthenfome;  and,  as, 
a  father  reafon,  laws  can  alone  poffefs  vigour, 
when  they  at  once  embrace  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners.  The  fource  of  the  earlieft  laws  arifes  from 
the  abylfes  of  nature,  as  rivers  flow  from  the 
fathomlefs  cavities  of  mountains.  Ariftotle  de- 
fcribes  man  as  a  political  animal,  for  this  reafon, 
that  he  is  lo  of  himfelf,  and  without  any  extra¬ 
neous  affiftance,  fince  he  lives  in  fociety,  and 
has  at  his  command  the  reproduction  of  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  face  he  extends  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature,  and  is  confequently  fufcepti- 
ble  of  all  the  focial  virtues. 

•  It  was  the  nation  itfelf,  before  ftatefman  were 
huown,  that  adopted  the  plan  of  fociety,  and 
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converted  it  into  an  aimed:  univerfal  law.  Long 
prior  to  political  inflations,  man  of  himfelf 
Undei  flood  vvhat  was  needful  for  his  government 
and  defence  ;  and  fociety  was  then,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  fpeak  figuratively,  a  fquared 
block  of  an  equal  dimenfion.  Policy  has  chang¬ 
ed  it  into  a  fharp  pointed  pyramid,  the  bafe  of 
which  has  become  fo  difproportionately  exten- 

five,  as  to  have  crulhed  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 

\ 

Governments,  or,  to  fpeak  more  correCtly, 
laws,  have  been  contrived  by  men  merely  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberty,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  defpots  fhould  fpring  up. 
Eveiy  power  exercifing  and  extending  its  action 
until  its  progrefs  is  arrefted,  it  follows,  that  ab- 
folute  authority  is  in  its  origin  unqueftionably 
derived  nom  the  natural  fupenority  o f  a  man, 
who,  in  the  fequel,  abufes  the  power  delegated  • 
to  him,  either  by  himfelf,  or  through  his  re¬ 
prefen  tatives. 

Nations  have  lofl  the  recollection  of  the  forms 
of  government  they  had  themfelves  inftituted, 
and  which  they  ftill  preferve  merely  by  inflindt, 

*1  o  genius,  courage,  and  talents,  they  have  in¬ 
variably  paid  the  momentary  tribute  of  their 
obedience.  The  former  of  thefe  exercifes  a  le¬ 
gitimate  and  predominant  fway  over  the  minds 

of 
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of  all;  while  courage,  which,  by  its  refin¬ 
ance,  is  able  to  contend,  and  does  eiftctually 
contend  againft  the  encroachments  ot  powei,  is 
alfo  the  refource  of  the  political  body.  Every 
nation  muft  be  fenfible,  that  good  can  anfe  out 
of  the  law  of  equilibrium  alone.  Nothing  but 
the  dread  of  groaning  under  a  yoke  moie  infup 
portable  than  that  the  tackles  of  which  they 
are  defirous  to  burft  afunder,  can  render  nations 
patient  and  fubmiffive  ;  and  their  forbearance 
and  tolerance  of  injury  do  not  always  arile 
from  cowardice,  but  from  prudence  :  the  fcaie 
of  mifehiefs  which  defpotifm,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
abuie  of  force,  conftantiy  at  the  command  of  a* 
tyrant,  may  produce  in  a  moment  of  rage  and 
licentious  madnefs,  has,  in  our  days,  been  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  defpot  might  fall,  it  is  tine, 
but  in  his  fall  he  might  do  a  vaft  oeal  of  mif- 
chief,  a  fact  which  the  people  divine  mninc- 
tively  ;  when  it  does  not  oppress  tnem  with 
too  rrreat  a  weight,  they  reipebt  even  defpo 

tifrn  itielf. 

It  would  be  a  curious  undertaking  to  compare 
together  ancient  and  modern  legiflations  .  an¬ 
cient  nations  were  governed  by  themfelves ; 
the  modern  ones  are  governed  by  monarchs. 

To  be  fitted  for  a  legiflator,  it  is  neceffary  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  inherent  diipofition  of 
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man,  and  to  obferve  all  the  impreffions  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  nature  and  fociety. 

A^liiiiple  and  lude  nation,  in  approaching  to- 
WalC‘S  Perfeftion,  will  perceive  of  itfelf  that  the 
ufages  to  which  it  has  heretofore  confented  are 
iiOc  fu  file  lent  for  its  wants. 

How  can  the  happinefs  of  a  nation  be  fecured 
by  laws  ?  Place  a  man  of  genius  among  a  favage 
tnoe,  and  he  will  find  it  impoflible  to  modify, 
in  a  fudden  manner,  fuch  an  affemblage  of  in¬ 
dividuals  :  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him,' as  he 
vill  find,  to  fpare  the  prevailing  ufages,  fince, 
in  the  progrefs  of  human  intelligences,  there’ 
can  be  no  fudden  and  violent  Part.  Where 
theie  fhall  be  a  want  of  refinance,  it  will  be 
impoflible  for  him  to  command.  How  can  he 
give  to  this  tribe  an  impulfion  which  fhall  draw 
it  towards  the  aim  he  has  in  view  ?  How  is  he 
to  h alien  the  degree  of  civilization,  provided  it 

does  not  accord  with  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  ? 

However  rare  and  aftonifliing  the  power  of 
legiflation  may  be,  it  cannot  create  the  fir  ft 
germe,  wnich  it  can  alone  develope  :  to  the  end 
that  they  may  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
jocial  virtues,  the  people  muft  voluntarily  adopt 
laws.  \\  e  nave  read  of  the  exiftence  of  favage 
laws  among  the  ufages  of  a  civilized  nation,  be- 
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caufe  the  hitter  has  made  a  rapid  progrefs  on¬ 
wards  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  wife  and 
humane  laws  among  lavages. 

Never  will  chance  come  at  the  profound 
combinations  of  a  good  fyftem  of  laws.  The 
chcf-d'  ceuvre  of  legiilation  has  a  particular  Scope 
amon°-  a  new  people  with  whom  there  is  110- 

o  ji 

thing  to  deftroy.  If  the  new  ideas  are  not  re-  . 
filled  by  any  particular  prejudices,  they  will  be 
received. 

But  focieties  of  long  Handing  will  make  a 
greater  ref  fiance  to  the  views  of  the  philofo- 

O  J- 

pher  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  obferved  here,  that 
legiflators  who  have  been  bred  in  a  polifhed 
nation,  can  never  feize  the  paffions  of  a  barba¬ 
rous  race.  Never  did  an  incorporated  nation 
admit  of  an  abfolute  inftitutor  from  without, 
on  this  account,  that  it  isimpoffible  for  ftrangers 
to  bring  about  the  revolution  they  may  meditate, 
the  obedience  of  Subjects  taking  its  Solidity  from 
habit. 

There  is  a  certain  progreffion  of  ideas  from 
which  nature  never  deviates  ;  and  it  has  never 
occurred  that  any  nation  has  received  all  thefe 
ideas  at  once  :  fucceffive  developments  are  re- 
quired  ;  and  a  gradual  progreffion  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  before  reafon,  univerfally  diffufed,  can 
\n  ^  manner  convert  in  Sentiment  a  whole  na¬ 
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tion  into  one  individual.  In  confuting  hillory, 
I  obferve  feveral  legislations,  borrowed  from  its 
neighbours,  to  refide  in  the  fame  nation.  But 
with  refped  to  the  Chinefe,  a  race  of  men  who, 
keeping  altogether  to  themfelves,  have  fhunned 
all  communication  with  the  univerfe,  their 
legislation  is  a  long  and  uninterrupted  fucccffion 
cf  the  fame  fpirit  and  the  fame  charader. 

One  fovereign  alone  cannot  therefore  refeue 
from  barbarifm  a  whole  nation  ;  and  when  the 
flambeau  of  the  arts  fhall  once  be  lighted  up, 
he  cannot  plunge  it  again  into  its  primeval  Hate! 

The  Czar  Peter  would  have  effeded  nothing 
had  it  not  been  for  the  illuftrious  reigns  of  two 
females,  who,  thirfting  after  glory,  fucceeded 
him  in  the  fupreme  authority,  and  combined 
with  the  energy  of  his  character  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  mildnefs  and  humanity.  In  Ruffia, 
however,  the  ferment  of  the  arts  has  been  able 
to  ad  on  that  alone  by  which  the  throne  is 
lui  rounded,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  not  being 

/et  pieparcd  to  throw  oil  its  natural  rudenefs  of 
character. 

The  legiflators  of  ancient  republics,  who,  by 
way  of  diftin&ion,  particularly  beftowed  the 
title  of  the  virtues  on  a  love  ef  poverty  and  a 
contempt  for  riches,  would  be  not  a  little  fur- 
puled,  at  this  time,  to  fee  nations  gaining  an 
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afcendancy  by  commerce  alone,  and  making  the 
acquisition  of  riches  their  pi  mcipal  ^im  .  to  fee 
money  converted  into  the  pi  ice  and  equivalent 
of  all  fer vices,  nay,  o.t  every  viitue,  keeping  in. 
its  pay  bravery  and  patriotifm.  themfch  cs. 
Thofe  who  govern,  and  thofe  who  are  govern¬ 
ed,  have  alike  no  other  incentive;  and  man, 
as  an  individual,  efleems  himfelf  happy  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  riches  only,  which  are,  at  the 
lame  time,  coniidered  by  Itates  as  the  mtafure 
of  their  ftrength  and  the  pledge  of  their  fecurity. 

This  is  a  perfectly  novel  policy.  It  the  an¬ 
cient  legrflators  had  been  told,  that  the  aim  of 
every  political  fociety  Ihould  be  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  riches,  could  they,  without  furprife 
and  indignation,  have  framed  an  anlwer  ? 
Would  they  not  have  laid,  that  by  fuch  a 
fyftem  men  muff  infallibly  be  huined  into  cx- 
ceffive  avarice  and  extreme  luxury ;  and  that 
the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  exceffes  would 
and  mu  ft  be  felt,  to  their  certain  deliruccion, 

by  the  nations  themfelves  ? 

A  book,  fuch  as  that  produced  by  M.  Necker, 
would  certainly  have  furprifed  Lycurgus.  He 
would  have  been  able  to  form  no  clear  idea  of 
an  administration  founded  on  calculations  more 
or  lefs  ufurious,  and  the  whole  ftrefs  of  which 
was  laid  on  money  bags.  He  would  every* 
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where  have  fought  for  that  principle  of  perfect 
equality,  the  very  dhadow  of  which  he  would 
have  fearched  after  in  vain.  He  would  have 
heard  of  nothing  but  the  exchange  of  the  riches 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  blood  Ihcd 
on  the  leas  in  the  name  of  commerce.  He 
would  have  confidered  this  book  as  the  boun- 
darq  ’i:e  corruption  of  nations  deeply  de¬ 
graded,  and  ready  to  become  the  prey  and  the 
valfais  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

And  vve’  n°twithftanding,  live  in  the  midft 
of  this  corruption,  and  every  thing  goes  on 
with  activity  and  fuccefs.  Money  is  the  com¬ 
mon  token  of  all  commodities,  and  the  medium 
or  ad  exchanges  :  through  the  commerce  of 


money  a  nation  may  be  deprived  of  all  her 
natural  productions,  which  may  be  removed 
ficm  the  eye  that  law  them  grow,  and  from1 
the  mouth  of  the  cultivator  left  to  perifli  with 
hunger.  The  taxes  are  not  paid  in  kind  he 
wno  drefles  the  vine  muft  fqueeze  gold  out  of 
the  grapes  of  his  vintage.  O  Lycurgus ! 
when  thy  legiflating  brain  reflected  on  all  the 
mcdincations  of  the  human  fpecies,  didft  thou 
ever  obtain  a  glimpfe  of  fuch  a  difcordance  in 
political  harmony  !  It  exifts,  and  to  us  is  not 
f  ven  a  matter  of  wonder, 
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OF  NATIONAL  COURAGE. 

THIS  is  the  virtue  to  which  every  thing 
yields  obedience  ;  it  is  the  fureft  rampart  of 
ftates,  the  moft  infallible  pledge  of  public  liber¬ 
ty.  Inftead  of  expatiating  on  this  fubject,  it 
will  be  better  to  quote  an  illuflrious  example 
from  the  Pm  man  Hiftory  i  no  circumitance, 
perhaps,  places  the  intrepid  genius  ot  that 
people  in  a  ftronger  light  than  the  fir  ft  punic 
war. 

It  was  lefs  a  conteft  of  ftrength  (fays  Poly¬ 
bius  in  defcribing  thefe  two  nations  Rome  and 
Carthage,)  than  of  animofity  :  if  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  gained  not  the  victory,  they  believed, 
themfelves  vanquished  ;  if  the  Romans  were 
beaten,  they  ftill  made  the  Carthaginians  trem¬ 
ble.  Rome  wifhed  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily, 
becaufe  that  province  was  too  near  Italy  not  to 
raife  apprehenfions  in  the  fenate  left  their  fet- 
tlements  fhould  gain  fuch  a  footing  there  as 
'  might  one  day  prove  formidable.  The  Romans 
projected,  therefore,  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  and 
they  effe&ed  it  ;  but  fcarcely  were  they  matters 
of  that  ifland,  when  they  perceived  that,  after 
much  expence  of  time  and  blood,  they  had  not 

yet  obtained  their  objedt.  Carthaginian  fleets  # 
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lined  all  the  coafts  cf  Sicily,  and  hemmed  the 
,  Romans  in  their  conquefts  themfelves. 

There  was  only  one  expedient  for  Rome  in 
this  critical  pofture  of  affairs  ;  it  was  to  eftablifh 
a  power  at  fea  to  preferve  what  it  had  acquired 
on  land.  But  the  republic  had  then  neither 
manners,  nor  pilots  ;  neither  Rip-builders,  nor 
arfenels  ;  they  were  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  coafts,  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  fe as  :°and 
even  could  veftels  have  been  purchafed  in  the 
adjacent  countries,  Carthage,  more  opulent  than 
Home,  would  have  agreed  to  fo  high  a  price, 
as  to  deprive  the  latter  of  this  refource. 

Chance,  that  unknown  fpring  of  the  create  ft 
events,  came  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans. 

^  Carthaginian  galley,  driven  thither  bv  a 
ftorm,  was  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of  Italy; 
this  fuggefted  to  the  Romans  the  idea  of  form-’ 
mg  a  naval  force.  Every  thing  was  wanting 
loi  the  execution  of  this  defign ;  but  their 
puietiating  genius,  and  their  inflexible  refolu- 
ticn,  triumphed.  Patience  and'  labour  fupplied 
each  want.  They  drew  the  galley  to  the  beach, 
and  examining  it  attentively,  '  through  the 
quickncfs  of  their  genius,  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  its  mechanifm.  At  fir  ft,  the  unfkilfulnefs  of 
tneu-  workmen  formed  a  very  clumfy  imitation 
oi  model  ;  but  iuch  was  their  promptnefs,. 

activity. 
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activity,  and  zeal,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
months,  the  republic  had  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys,  a  prodigy  unparalleled  in 

hiftory. 

It  may  well  he  fuppofed  that  thefe  firft  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  fcience  of  government  were  unex¬ 
perienced,  and  could  form  but  very  indifferent 
fcholars.  Yet  the  confuls  embarked  in  this 
fleet  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  had  been 
Carthaginian.  They  found  the  fecret  or  in- 
fpiring  the  troops  and  the  crews  with  their  cou¬ 
rage,  or  rather  temerity.— And  this  was  no  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  with  the  Romans. 

One  of  the  confuls,  letting  out  on  a  fecret 
expedition,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian  general, 
who,  not  daring  to  fight  or  attack,  deceived 
him  by  a  mean  artifice,  and  furprilecl  him  with 
feventeen  galleys.  Perhaps  this  check  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  roufie  all  the  Reman  valour  by  the 
mo  fit  lively  and  juft  refientraent.  -The  Cartha¬ 
ginian  general  needed  not  his  victory  to  treat 
with  a  fort  of  difdain  a  people  that  had  newly 
ventured  on  the  fea ;  but  he  forgot  what  cou¬ 
rage  can  effefit.  Shortly  thereafter  he  del- 
cried  the  Roman  fleet  in  a  very  narrow  bay  ; 
he  advanced  boldly  to  view  them,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  came  out  with  equal  refolution  to  fight. 
They  did  engage  him,  and,  what  is  moft  iur- 

prifing, 
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pnfing,  difperfcd  his  fleet,  and  funk  a  number 
°  i!is  veffels.^  The  name  of  the  victorious  con- 
uh  v\n°io  fuccefliveiy  avenged  his  colleague, 
was  Dullius.  As  Rome  had  no  navy  before, 
this  was  evidently  his  fir  ft  campaign.  It  there- 
fore  became  neceffary  for  him  to  ftudy  an  art 
J.itn  which  he  was  unacquainted.  He  was 

.  Wlth  aPPrehenfions  in  reflefting  upon  the 
imerionty  of  his  fleet.  The  fear  of  the  dangers 
to  which  this  difadvantage  expofed  him,  fharp- 
enecl  his  genius,  and  led  him  to  feek  the  me- 
tiiod  of  rendering  the  contc-fts  equal.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  fort  of  grapple  which  fecured  the  veiled 
attacked  without  the  poffibility  of  its  being  dif- 
ci. tangled  ;  and  by  this  happy  contrivance,  na- 

%  “Cu0!;s  became  esntefts  between  man  and 

man  on  a  firm  footing.  On  the  ftrength  of 
this  refource,  he  conceived  the  hope  of  victory; 
he  advanced  towards  the  Carthaginian  fleet’ 
came  up  with  it,  and  made  the  attack. 

iu  n‘s  aPlu'°ach  the  Carthaginians  remarked 
fomething  uncommon  on  board  his  galleys ;  it 
was  the  machine  intended  to  throw  the  grapple 
ana  accelerate  the  boarding  of  the  enemy.  As 
it  was  new  to  them,  they  could  not  imagine 
what  it  might  be.  Their  fuperiority  of  force 
difpelled  their  furmifes,  and  they  advanced,  de¬ 
termined,  at  all  events,  (fays  Polybius)  to  en¬ 


gage- 


S\i2;e.  Their  fleet  conlifted  of  an  hundred  and 
thirty  fail,  and  was  manned  by  a  people  of  con- 
fummate  Ikill  in  naval  affairs.  That  of  the 
Romans  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and 
three,  their  crews  unaccuftomed  to  the  fea,  and 
without  nautical  experience.  The  boarding  de¬ 
cided  the  combat  ;  and  vidtory  was  complete  on 
the  fide  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians 

o 

loft  fifty  galleys,  taken  or  funk,  the  fuperb 
galley  even  which  had  conveyed  Pyrrhus  from 
Gi  *eece  to  Italy.  The  Romans  killed  3,000 
men,  and  took  6,ooo  prifoners.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  owed  his  life 
to  an  artifice  which  faved  him  from  the  punifh- 
ment  of  the  crofs,  the  ufual  fate  of  the  unfkil- 
ful  or  unprofperous  Carthaginian  generals. 

In  the  mean  time  Dullius  gave  to  aftonifhed 
Rome  the  fpedtacle  of  its  firft  naval  triumph. 
What  intoxication  of  joy  !.The  fenate  judged 
the  event  fo  extraordinary  and  fo  important, 
that  they  tranfmitted  the  memory  of  it  to  pof- 
terity,  by  a  column,  facing  the  fouth,  which 
was  erected  on  this  occafion  :  it  exifts  at  this 
day.  It  is  conftrudted  of  very  beautiful  white 
marble,  and  bears  an  infcription  defcribing  at 
length  the  combat  of '  Dullius  ;  as  if  time  had 
delighted  to  refpedt  a  monument  which  in- 
ftrudts  the  governors  of  nations  in  the  art  of 

Vol.  I,  1  reward- 
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rewarding  great  talents,  and  of  infpiring  a  re» 
fpe£t  for  them. 

The  triumph  of  Dullius  was  complete  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  it  was  (ignal,  it  became  a  furer 
pledge  of  the  vengeance  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  would  feek  to  infliCc.  The  fioht  of 
Lcnome,  lo  well  deienbed  by  Polybius,  pre- 
fented  an  occafion.  Details  do  not  enter  into 
our  plan  ;  we  wilh  only  to  mark  the  fpirit  or 
a  celebrated  nation,  and  the  great  example  or 
courage  which  it  has  exhibited  to  the  whole 
world.  It  will  fuffice,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
two  fleets,  and  of  the  two  armies  embarked  in 
them. 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  confifted  of  more 
than  740  fail,  their  army  of  about  150,000 
men  ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  inferior  in  every 
refpedt,  though  not  confiderably  fo.  The  two 
confuls,  Marius  and  Regulus,  commmanded  the 
Romans;  Hamilcar  and  Hanno,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  The  a&ion  w'as  as  hot  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  on  the  one  fide,  thev  w'ere  contending 
.0  wipe  off  the  difgrace  of  a  defeat,  and  to  fe- 
cure  the  empire  of  the  fea ;  on  the  other,  to 
preferve  the  glory  of  a  victory,  and  to  acquire 
the  fame  empire.  The  Romans,  dill  novices 
in  naval  affairs,  di (played  their  wmnted  courage. 

It  prevailed  over  the  experience,  the  prefnmp- 

tion. 
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tion,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  latter  loft  the  day*  and  near  one  hundred 
of  their  veffels,  of  which  thirty  were  funk. 
The  Romans  had  not  a  fingle  one  taken,  and 
loft  only  twenty-four.  The  objefl  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  was  a  defcent  upon  Africa,  to  remove 
the  war  from  Italy.  The  confute  a<fted  fuc- 
cefsfully,  and  attacked  the  very  environs  of 
Carthage. 

But  on  what  depends  the  deftiny  of  the 
greateft  ftates  ?  The  weight  of  a  fingle  man 
can  turn  the  fcales,  and  raife  or  deprefs  a  nation. 
Xantippe,  the  beft  (killed  in  Greece,  both  in 
the  fea  and  land  fervice,  changed  totally  the 
face  of  affairs.  Carthage  invited  his  aftiftance, 
and  entrufted  him  with  the  command  of  her 
fleets.  Xantippe  beat  the  Romans  in  all  quar¬ 
ters,  and  took  Regulus,  whom  he  led  in  triumph 
to  Carthage. 

'l  he  capture  of  the  conful,  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  marine,  and  the  flourifhing  condition  of 
the  Carthaginian,  perfuaded  that  ungrateful  re¬ 
public  that  it  had  no  more  occafion  for  a  ftran- 
ger,  who  enjoyed  the  higheft  refpedt  within  its 
walls  :  it  refolved  to  difmifs  him,  and  to  fend 
him  back  to  Greece.  To  what  lengths  will 
not  the  meannefs  and  animofity  of  jealoufy 
proceed  ?  The  Carthaginian  generals  thought 
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the  glory,  which  this  Greek  had  obtained  for 
himfelf,  was  lo  much  wrefted  from  them, 
Xantippe,  informed  of  the  difpofitions  of  Car¬ 
thage,  with  regard  to  him,  preffed  his  depar¬ 
ture.  He  was  fent  away  covered  with  a  fort  of 
ignominy  ;  and  to  crown  all  with  perfidious 
atrocity,  fcarcely  had  the  veffel,  on  board  of 
which  he  embarked,  proceeded  a  few  leagues 
from  the  fhore,  than  he  was  caft  into  the  fea, 
with  the  confent,  and  even  by  the  order  of  the 
nation  which  he  had  juft  faved.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  chofe  rather  to  incur  the  odium  of  a 
deteftable  crime,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  dread  of  this  general,  either  redding  among 
them,  or  with  their  enemies.  The  Grecian 
commander  had  taught  the  Romans,  that  to 
vanquish  them  required  only  an  experienced 
man  who  could  foil  their  courage  by  addrefs. 
The  fea,  which  they  prefumed  to  fubdue,  foon 
informed  them,  by  the  lofs  of  three  hundred 
fail,  that  bravery  is  unavailing  again  ft  tempefts, 
as  it  alfo  is  again  ft  dexterity  of  condudh 

All  thefe  difafters  in  rapid  lucceffion  befel  the 
Roman  republic  ;  but,  amidft  her  multiplied 
misfortunes,  fhe  was  ftill  inflexibly  determined 
to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea  or  to  perifh.  All  her 
Ioffes  were  in  a  fhort  time  repaired^  and  Rome 
y(a  fact  incredible  were  it  net  atteftedfibyxPoly- 

bius) 
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bius)  combated  with  equal  obftinacy  profperou^ 
Carthage,  the  fea,  and  the  ignorance  of  her 
pilots.  But  all  thefe  efforts  became  ineffe&ual ; 
the  Romans  loft,  by  a  tempeft  which  they 
rafhly  braved,  and  which  the  Carthaginians 
avoided,  the  two  fleets  they  yet  ponefied,  the 
only  fad  remnant  of  their  navy. 

If  the  fenate  feemed  then  to  abandon  tire 
empire  of  the  fea,  and  to  be  fatisfied  with  per¬ 
mitting  individuals  to  fit  out  armed  Chips,  it 
was  not  through  weaknefs  or  difcouragemem 
on  their  part ;  but  timber,  men,  treafures,  every 
thing  was  exhaufted. 

This  apparent  {lumber  of  Roman  firmnefs 

lafted  only  during  its  total  imbecillity.  It  re- 

ouired  onlv  five  years,  however,  for  Rome  to 
i  j  j 

cure  thefe  deep  wounds.  An  unanimous  ardor 
for  the  public  good  prevailed  fo  powerfully  and 
fpiendidly  in  that  republic,  that  its  marine  was 
recruited  as  if  by  magic  ;  an  admirable  inftance 
of  the  immenle  ability  of  an  united  people. 
The  riches  of  the  treafury,  the  credit  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  mduftry,  labour,  genius,  and  conftancy, 
were  all  exerted  to  put  out  to  lea  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  fail.  The  experience  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  lately  acquired  in  naval  affairs,  enabled 
them,  with  thefe  new  forces,  to  difpute  once 
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more  the  empire  of  the  fe a  with  Cartha-e 
under  the  command  of  Lutacius. 

This  conful  engaged  the  Carthaginians,  lefs 
cx  aufted,but  rather  dilheartened  than  fatigued, 
witn  a  conftancy  which  nothing  could  tire  out  • 
he  obtained  over  them  a  complete  naval  victory, 
and  joined  to  the  advantages  obtained  by  land 
thofe  of  the  fea,  Thus  did  Rome,  under  thefe 
eircumftances,  well  merit  the  reparation  lhe 
made  of  all  her  misfortunes. 

Carthage,  humbled  and  difeouraged,  had  not 
force  to  emerge  from  her  calamities  ;  { he  made 
a  burthenlome  and  difgraceful  peace,  by  a  timid 
acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  conful  was  pleafed  to  preferibe.  The 
Roman  people  prqpofed  additional  articles, 

which  the  cowardice  of  the  vanquilhed  accept- 
tfd  likewife. 

Such  is  the  delineation  of  the  firft  punic  war 
It  was  begun  when  the  Romans,  who  brought’ 
it  to  fo  glorious  a  conclufion  by  the  fuperiodty 

of  their  naval  force,  had  not  a  fingle  galley,  nor 
a  ingle  mariner.  If  they  acquired  in  fo  little 
time  unexpected  fuccefs,  it  was  the  fruit  of 
Virtues,  the  daughters  of  the  public  lpirit  which 
reigned  within  their  republic.  Never  did  more 
aftomlhing  refources  in  fudden  or  unforfeen 
emergencies  appear  with  greater  lurtre  than  in 

this 
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this  war  ;  nor  can  wc  read  this  portion  of  hif- 
tory  without  feeling  equal  furprife  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Thus  public  fpirit  begets  patriotifm,  and 
patriotifm  inftru&s  a  whole  nation,  that  it  is 
better  to  perifh  in  the  prefervation  of  its  rights 
and  liberty,  than  to  live  and  lole  them. 


OF  EXPECTANT  LAWS. 


THE  generality  of  legifiators  have  never  at¬ 
tended  to  the  force  and  influence  of  time,  nor 
conlidered  how  powerful  its  fickle  would  be¬ 
come  in  the  hands  of  an  able  adminiftrator.  We 
have  always  painted  time  as  an  aged  deftroyer  ; 
but  why  have  not  we  viewed  its  fickle  as  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  brambles,  the  thorns,  and  the  dar¬ 
nel,  equally  with  the  rich  corn  ?  And  under  this 
afpect,  why  did  we  not  confider  it  as  a  benefi¬ 
cent  being  ?  Does  it  not  likewife  build  every¬ 
thing,  and  lay  the  firft  done  of  all  kingdoms  ? 
I  love  to  figure  to  myfelf  its  terrible  fickle  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  trowel ,  which  it  wields 
equally  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  courage  ; 
1  delight  to  behold  it  giving  birth  to  all,  ela¬ 
borating  all,  and  conducing  all  by  infenfible 
gradations, 
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It  is  ;  eferved  for  time  alone  firft  to  announce, 
and  afterwards  toaccompliih  the  reform  of  nations. 

\vhat  then  are  thole  legislators  who  enjoin 
immediate  obedience  ;  who  Suddenly  overturn 
tne  national  habits,  and  think  themfelves  able 
to  controul  the  genius,  the  ufages,  and  cuftoms 
of  the  people,  and  capricioufly  bend  them  un* 
der  the  yoke  of  their  particular  will  or  opinion  ? 
1  hey  hafien  the  law,  inftead  of  preparing  and 
ripening  it.  The  great  art  of  the  legifiatcr  would 
be  firft  to  implant  it  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  they 
would  previouflybe  accuftomed  to  the  projected 
changes,  and  would,  in  the  end,  defire  eagerly 
that  lame  law,  which,  coming  unexpectedly, 
in  ikes  terror,  and  refembles  a  clap  of  thunder. 

A  law,  tor  inftance,  deftined  to  change  and 
renew  the  face  of  a  kingdom,  fhould  be  pub- 
iifhed  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years  before 
it  is  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  people,  long 
moulded  and  trained  for  it,  will  adopt  it  with- 
out  oppolition  or  relu&ance,  and  even  with  joy, 
fince  juftice  and  realon  are  fitted  to  fubdue  all. 

This  becomes  hill  more  evident,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  .law  burthenfome  but  neceffary,  of  a  law 
which  impofes  a  new  tax.  The  tax,  feen  at  a 
certain  diftance,  will  not  affright,  but  the  law 
becomes  terrible  when,  without  preparation,  it 
manes  our  immediate  property,  like  the  earth- 

quakes^ 
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quakes,  which  are  ranked  by  man  at  the  head. 

of  the  fcourges  of  nature. 

All  legiflators  have  ftranded  on  the  important 
law  winch  thould  eibabhfh  among  us  an  equality 
of  weights  and  meafures.  Who  doubts,  if  the 
Jaw  had  been  announced  for  a  certain  epoch, 
and  fufficient  time  allowed  foi  reconciling 
the  people  to  the  inovation,  that  thele  Icgifla- 
tors  would  have  fully  fucceeded  ?  I  he  lame  may 
be  faid  of  the  defirable  law  which  thould  remove 
the  diffimilitude,  and  confequently  deformity,  of 
the  legal  code,  a  diffimilitude  which  lends  fuch 
terrible  weapons  to  chicanery,  and  nounthcs,  at 
vaffi  expence,  whole  armies  of  bloodtucueis.  1 
The  legiflator,  announcing  his  views  and  grant¬ 
ing  a  long  truce  to  prejudice,  would,  at  length, 
unite  all  opinions,  and  lucceed  in  expelling  from 
the  bofom  of  this  fine  kingdom,  that  deformity 
of  contradictory  laws,  which  now  prevails,  and 
make  of  all  the  fubjeets  but  one  people,  and  one 
family.  The  promulgation  of  this  folemn  law 
would  be  haftened  ;  on  all  tides,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
claimed,  why  have  all  thefe  different  laws  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  fame  mouth  ?  Had  our  kings 
as  many  different  forts  of  juflice  as  there  are 
provinces,  cantons,  cities,  and  villages  in  their 
dominions  ?  Reafon  and  neceffity  thou  Id  bring 

about  a  reform,  becaufe  it  ought  not  to.  be  hid¬ 
den  ; 


flen  5  precipitation  is  equally  pernicious 
Iitics,  as  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
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If  the  wife  ft  legiflators  have  vainly  under¬ 
taken  to  remedy  thefe  abufes,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  moft  important  of  all  ;  if  they 
have  met  with  infurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
execution;  if  they  have  been  obliged  to  aban- 
on  the  attempt  ;  if  Montefquieu  himfelf  has 
rather  avoided  the  difficulty  than  fet  about  re- 
°  ving  it ;  if  fie  has,  in  fome  meafure  lanclion- 
ed  fuch  abufes  ;  the  reafon  is,  that  thefe  admi- 
mftrators  have  not  eftimated  the  force  of  time, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  law  by  delaying  it  and 
thus  throwing  into  the  back  gLndVthe’ pic- 
ture,  what  would  have  exhibited,  in  a  happy 
perfpective,  its  proportions,  and  its  beauty.  A 
fpace  of  twenty  years  would  afford  time  for  the 
paffions  of  individuals  to  ferment  and  confume  ; 
it  would  belong  to  another  generation  to  accept 
the  law,  which,  being  expected,  would  feem 
to  defcend  like  a  celeftial  gift.  Even  the  death 
o  the  legiflator  would  imprefs  on  it  a  fort  of 
majefty  ;  he  would  fpeak  from  his  tomb,  and 
aviiig  peimitted  an  interval  between  the  law 
and  its  execution,  he  would  feem  to  have  plan¬ 
ned  it  according  to  the  eternal  laws  which  go- 
vein  the  univerfe.  All  its  productions  grow  and 
multiply  with  time  in  an  in vifible  manner,  and 
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in  majeflic  filence ;  great  and  fublime  leffons  to 
the  framers  of  laws  which  they  promulgate  at 
hazard,  and  on  which  they  imprefs  the  ftamp 
of  caprice  !  And  is  it  furprifing,  after  this,  that 
they  become  obfolete  and  perifh,  like  thofe  fun¬ 
gous  and  half-poifoned  excrefencs  which,  hav¬ 
ing  no  root,  fall  into  duft  ? 

With  the  afliftance  of  time  alone  can  great 
reforms  be  effected  ;  ye  generations  at  prefent 
on  earth,  fubmit  to  your  fate  1  Your  political 
happinefs  will  be  imperfedl.  But  ought  you  not 
to  folace  yourfelves  with  the  profpedt  of  happier 
days  to  your  pofterity?  This  pofterity  will  ho¬ 
nour  your  tomb,  and  will  gratefully  thank  you, 
for  having  prepared  a  felicity  fuited  to  their  ge¬ 
nius  ;  for  every  people  has  its  peculiar  temper, 
which  will  unceafingly  be  found  invinciblej 
whenever  it  is  openly  attacked. 


POLITICAL  WRITINGS. 

THE  man  of  talents  who  commits  his  ideas 
to  paper,  is  afluredly  deferving  of  our  refpeftful 
confederation;  but  truth  is  truth  alone,  when, 
forfaking  theory ,  it  is  reduced  into  prafljce:  it 
is  then  only,  that  it  has  a  philiognomy  and  an 
exifteitce.  Prior  to  its  being  in  this  ftate,  it 

fplendidly 
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fpiendidly  dazzles  the  imagination  ;  but  it  ex- 

clufively  belongs  to  experience ,  to  produce  that 

pegiec  or  juftnefs  and  aptitude,  which  is  to  let 

ki  motion  all  the  particular  and  novel  wheel- 

worK  ti-e  Sreat  monarchy  of  the  hate  mure  be 
provided  with. 

I  kno\\  tnat  reuedion  and  examination  are 

extiemely  painful  to  man,  who  would  rather 

embrace  a  brilliant  error,  than  yield  to  a  dif- 

agieeable  tiuth.  But  the  fcatefman  who  is 

lenfible  of  the  many  and  infinitely  protracted 

calamities,  to  which  an  error,  oftentimes  invo- 

luntaiy,  tends,  will  proceed  with  a  wife  tardi- 

nefs,  and  give  adion  and  efficiency  to  his  plans 

with  a  prudent  economy.  He  will  wait  until 

the  delations,  which  conftantly  hover  round 

a  new  truth,  vaniffi  of  themfelves  ffiently  and 
infenfibly. 

It  is  indeed  fufficient,  that  the  active  germe 
of  tne  imagination  be  depofited  ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  it  be  found,  its  developement  will  not  be  de- 
layed.  An  indirect  heat,  applied  with  a  view 
to  haften  its  maturity,  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
injurious  than  its  entire  abandonment.  It  is 
common  to  the  eye  to  be  hurt  by  a  fuddeu 
light ;  while  a  temperate  day,  which  penetrates 
but  is  not  offenfive  to  the  fight,  is  more  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  weakneffc  or  the  pride  of  man. 

The 
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The  a&ion  of  genius  ought  to  be  watched 
with  the  greater  ftriftnefs,  on  this  account,  that 
it  fometimes  fubju  gates  the  mind  in  fucii  a  way, 
as  that  we  obey  it  under  a  perfuafion  that  we 
are  (till  free.  Its  power  is  fuch,  that  we  fancy 
we  merely  follow  our  own  conceptions,  while, 
by  its  energetic  infpiration,  we  become  altoge¬ 
ther  mute  inftruments.  We  have  naturally  a 
ftronger  tendency  towards  what  is  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  than  towards  what  is  juft  and  mo¬ 
derate;  and  therefore,  among  the  pafiions  which 
move  us  to  excefs,  it  behoves  us  to  guard  againft 
that  unconquerable  love  of  novelty,  whicn  i> 
too  frequently  miftaken  for  the  love  or  tiuth 


itfelf.  _  ^ 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  the  ftatefman  ought 

to  make  a  firm  and  powerful  refiftance  to  the 

attacks  of  thofe  reftlefs  fpirits,  whofe  aim  it 


feems  to  be  to  overturn  the  old  foundations, 
merely  to  rear  up  capricious  edifices.  He  muft 
form  a  judgment,  whether  the  moment  is 
favourable  ;  and  while  he  guards  againft  the 
inticement  of  new  opinions,  he  muft,  at  tne 


lame  time,  carefully  appreciate  tnem. .  He  muft 
not  allow  himfelf  to  put  on  a  lofty  difdain,  the 
.  fure  mark  of  infufficiency ;  but  muft  reflect, 
weigh,  and  examine.  To  be  wavering  and  ir- 
refolute  will  be  detrimental  to  his  views,  inaction 


being 
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king  the  greatert  of  all  political  crimes :  and 
“  events  have  in  themfelves  an  nnfurmonntable 
eourle,  he  mnft  oncealingly  keep  pace  with 
•hem,  d.reft  them,  if  he  is  able  to  do  fo,  and 
more  especially  forbear  to  weaken  their  phylical 
rce.  is  conduct  would  be  culpable,  if,  mif- 
takmg  fluggifhnefs  for  wifdom,  he  Ihould  ceafe 
o  attend  daily  to  the  tranfitory  and  fickle  paf- 
ions  that  anfe,  and  fhould  oppofe  to  each  other 
the  various  wills,  to  give  a  triumph  to  his  i„. 
dolence  ;yid  indecifion.  The  life  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  body  ought  not  for  a  fingle  inftant  to  be 
interrupted  ;  and  temporizers  of  this  defection 
are  of  all  poifons  the  moft  mortal. 


OF  BOOKS. 

THE  World  1S  governed  by  books.  Why  > 
-ecauie  the  human  race  requires  knowledge, 
and  becaufe  every  fuccefsful  revolution  may  be 
ascribed  either  to  letters  or  philofophy.  The 

P?-"S  ,°f  'Vnters  have  wrought  a  multitude  of 
o  e  u  re  orms  :  by  their  influence  found  leo if. 

lpreads  in  free  ^tes,  and  fometimes 
ripens  even  at  the  foot  of  thrones. 

With  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  men  of  letters 
ave  combatted  fanctioned  barbarities,  and  put 

to 
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to  flight  the  fuperftitious  phantoms  that  have 
been  fubftituted  for  the  majcfty  and  fandfity  of 
religion.  Men  of  letters  have  recalled  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  kings  to  ufeful  arts,  and  the  noble 
fu  o*cr  eftions  of  humanity.  Men  of  letters  have 
awakened  in  the  rich  a  tafte  for  rural  life  ;  they 
have  fixed  the  public  attention  on  patriotic 

objects. 

Alas !  without  men  of  letters  where  would 
be  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  rich  and 
ooor  ?  Who  would  have  painted  the  rights  of 
men  m  fuch  affecting  colours  ?  At  one  time 
they  acfdrefs  the  underftanding  of  the  legrflator 


in  the  examination  of  the  laws,  at  another,  in 
the  exerciie  of  the  fine  arts  i  the  human  heart 
olows  with  delight  and  exultation  at  fight  or 
the  engaging  pictures  traced  by  their  pencil.  In 
the  military,  the  clerical,  and  the  minifteriai  de¬ 


partments,  their  ideas  are  adopted  ;  the  ambi¬ 
tions  purchase  or  fteal  them,  and  by  this  expe¬ 
dient  orocure  dignities  and  riches. 

The  nation  owes  much  to  them,  and  1  am 
confident  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  feel 
the  influence  or  generous  writers. 

The  man  who  writes,  is  at  prefent  a  public 
orator,  addrefling,  at  once,  all  the  people  that 
inhabit  the  extent  of  Europe.  The  fpeedy  pub¬ 
lication  of  faffs,  and  the  reflection  which  ac- 
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companies  them,  produce  moral  revolutions. 
Looks  (within  this  century  efpecially)  have 
changed  the  ideas,  and  confequently  the  moral 
iyftem,  of  Europe. 

v  f  e  may  contider  ail  thinking  beings  as  at 
this  time  forming  an  immenfe  audience,  con- 
ftantiy  ready  to  liften  with  attention'  to  new 
ioeaS  and  aitcoveries  ;  the  influence  of  printing 
is  unquefhonable,  fince  it  has  accelerated  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Let  the  writer,  therefore,  engage  profoundly 
in  his  fublime  occupation,  by  which  he  makes 
io  lively  and  fo  durable  an  impreflion  on  the 
minds  6f  men  ;  let  him  meditate  well  what  he 
ought  to  pronounce  to  his  auditors.  Like  the 
orators  of  antiquity,  he  does  not  require  decla¬ 
mation  and  gefture;  he  fpeaks  at  a  diftance, 

and  his  voice,  if  agreeable  to  reafon  and  juftice, 
will  reach  pofterity. 

Lut  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  affert  in 
this  work,  that  the  legiflator  ought  to  obey 
iei vilely  the  ideas  of  the  body  which  inftrmfts  ; 
i  urn  peifuaded  (as  1  have  already  ftated)  that  a 
man  of  penetration  in  the  clofet,  Hidden ly 
placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  would  greatly  al¬ 
ter  his  fyftem  ;  and  would  reft  it  upon  founda¬ 
tions  deiived  rather  from  experience  than  from 
)  cafoiiings  contained  in  books.  He  would  not 


venture 
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venture  to  rilk  the  fortune  of  the  ftate  on  un¬ 
certain  ideas ;  he  would  employ  means  more 
material  and  phyfical. 

I  have  eftablifhed  then,  I  prefume,  a  conflant 
diftindtion  between  the  exercife  of  thought  and 
the  minifterial  operation  of  it.  I  have  fhown 
that  the  man  who  can  only  think  without  adt- 
insr,  for  want  of  local  information  muff  necef- 
farily  fall  into  error  ;  and  that  the  man  who 
confults  not,  who  difdains  the  living  opinions 
which  furround  him,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
admonitors,  is  incapable  of  doing  good  to  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  remains  below  the  level  of  his  age. 

May  thefe  fundtions,  therefore,  be  united, 
and  without  clalhing  together.  May  power  and 
genius  embrace,  and  pardon  mutually  their  pre- 
tenfions  :  inftead  of  injuring  each  other,  may 
they  afford  reciprocal  aid.  May  power  inftrudt 
genius  in  thofe  points  which  ought  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  errors  that  refult  merely 
from  an  ignorance  of  certain  fadts.  Once  at 
peace,  thefe  two  active  forces  ought  to  ad  in 
concert,  inftead  of  maintaining  againft  each 
other  an  oppofition. 
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VERBAL  ERRORS. 

IN  all  dc  fcriptions  of  governments  I  can  per- 
ceive  nothing  befides  action  and  rea&ion,  elafti« 
city,  the  main-fpring  which  keeps  the  machine 
of  power  in  motion,  impulfion,  and  reliftance* 

Govern  us  well,  fay  the  people,  and  we  will 
cherifh  and  confide  in  the  adminiftration.  If 
you  make  encroachments  on  our  property,  you 
put  us  on  our  guard  ;  for  political  duty  is  en¬ 
tirely  founded  on  reciprocity  and  mutual  in- 
tcieft.  If  between  the  part  which  governs, 
and  that  which  is  governed,  the  law  of  equili¬ 
brium  is  dcftroyed,  an  inteftine  agitation  will 

cnlue,  until  the  equilibrium  fhall  be  re  eftab- 
lifhed. 

But  lo  long  as  there  fhall  be  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  many  men  of  letters,  nothing  is  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  from  anarchy.  Men  having;  need  to  be  o-o- 
verned,  in  which  ftate  it  is  their  belt  intereft  to 
be  placed,  feeing  that  each  individual  loves 
order  and  repole,  and  gives  up  his  enjoyments 
for  the  moment,  merely  to  return  to  them  with 
gi eater  fecurity,  it  muft  follow  that  civilized  - 
men  evidently  do  more  than  half  the  work  of 
government  ;  and  to  this  natural  tendency  to 
order  the  well-informed  man  alio  contributes. 


It 
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It  is  therefore  abfurd  to  fancy  that,  without 
fuch  a  particular  government,  a  fate  would  be 
a  prey  to  anarchy.  Amidft  the  grcateft  troubles 
there  ftill  fubfifts  a  certain  order  ;  and  the  rnoft 
neceflary  laws  of  police,  thole  which  are  of  the 
hicrheft  advantage,  are  never  totally  forgotten. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  midft  of  danger  it- 
feif,  the  vigilance  of  man,  then  more  active  and 

7  o 

energetic  than  in  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  is 
rekindled.  Have,  I  fay,  no  apprehenfions : 
man  may  decompofe  the  government ;  but,  re- 
compofing  it  under  feveral  forms,  he  will  re- 
eftablifh  it,  and  it  will  never  be  deftroyed. 

The  fcience  of  government  is  not,  as  politi¬ 
cal  charlatans  reprefent  it,  either  very  profound 
or  very  complicated.  It  is  a  natural  fcience 
bellowed  on  man,  and  is  to  be  found  every 
where  throughout  the  globe.  T  ne  degree  of 
civilization  may  be  either  too  ftrong  or  too 
weak  ;  and  this  alone  can  be  injurious  to  a  wife 
adminiftration  :  but  men  flill  live  with  a  con- 
fiderably  large  portion  of  tranquillity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  notwithftanding  the  political  machine  of 
the  hate  is  by  no  means  perfect 

Perfection  of  every  kind  is  a  chimera,  and 
more  efpecially  amidft  thofe  phyfical  and  moral 
fhocks  which  are  infeparable  from  human  focie- 
ti'es.  Now,  even  fhould  all  the  political  laws 

K  2  undergo 
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undergo  a  vilible  change,  provided  the  civil 
laws,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  police, 
fhould  not  be  fenfibly  affedted  by  this  alteration, 
the  ftate  would  fubiift  nevertheleis,  becaufe 
human  focieties  are  a  fpecies  of  polypi  which 
live  in  all  their  parts.  They  are  cut,  and  they 
regeneiate,  the  foundation  of  lociety  being  ai- 
moft  indeftructible,  on  this  account,  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  little  peculiar  laws  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man,  which  prevent  great  divi- 
fions  in  the  fociety,  and  refill:  whatever  tends  to 
deflroy  thofe  various  aggregations  of  men,  on 
which  fo  many  different  names  have  been  be¬ 
llowed,  while  every  thing  in  reality  confifts  in 
action  and  re-a£hon,  that  is  to  fay,  good  re¬ 
turned  for  good,  and  evil  for  evil. 

This  fimple  mechanifm  is  fo  vifible,  that  it 
is  manifefled  in  the  final  ramifications  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  while  it  gives  life  to  the  enjemble 7  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  lupreme  law* 

Banifh,  therefore,  thofe  vulgar  terrors  which 
convert  into  a  difafter  the  decompoiition  of  po¬ 
litical  laws  :  thele  are  fuddenly  recompofed 
when  they  become  neceffary,  and  are  moft  fre¬ 
quently  of  no  utility  to  the  progreffion  of  the 
inferrible .  Finally y  as  the  hive  is  the  work  of 
bees,  fo  is  government  the  work  of  men.  In. 
political  troubles  the  laws  of  police  acquire  a 

new 
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new  vigour,  becaufe  they  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  which  are  wanting;  and  thus  does  order 
prevail  throughout.  To  violate  this  order  is 
not  to  annihilate  it,  infomuch  that  all  thofe 
terms  of  revo.lt ,  commotion ,  infur  re  then,  civil 
war,  See.  are  merely  crifes  to  which  human 
focieties  are  neceflanly  fubjedt.  After  the 
(hocks  produced  by  aftion  and  readHon,  impul- 
fton  and  refinance,  they  relume  the  attitude 
beft  fuited  to  their  character,  and  to  the  fpecies 

of  happinefs  they  covet. 

A  ftate  in  which  the  people  were  {laves,  the 
nobles  fovereigns,  and  the  king  foie  and  per¬ 
petual  magiftrate,  was  called  an  ariflo-monar - 
chical  republic ,  made  up  as  it  was  ot  anarchy 
and  defpotifm,  When  the  people  are  pofitively 
in  a  ftate  of  nullity,  can  there  be  a  republican 
form  ?  This  ftate,  when  difmembered,  became 
a  province  in  the  hands  of  its  neighbours  ;  and 
it  is  a  queftion  what  title  to  beftow  <pn  the  go** 
vernment  which  remains. 

England  is  called  a  monarchical  republic , 
There  the  government  needs  a  ftrongly  marked 
influence,  unlefs  in  the  cafes  of  declaring  war 
or  making  peace.  What  name  are  we  to  be¬ 
ftow  on  Holland,  with  its  perpetual  hereditary 
Stadtholder,  whom  it  cannot  change,  whom  it 
attacks  and  preferves,  and  who,  polfefiing  none 
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of  the  authority  of  other  kings,  has  fo  terrible  a 
power  under  certain  circumftances  ? 

In  certain  republics  we  fee  every  fort  of  <?o- 
vernment  alternately  make  its  appearance,  that 
is  to  lay,  we  view  the  lovereignty  pafs  fuccef- 
fively  into  the  hands  of  feverah 

My/nai  cny  piefents  bodies  of  magiftr  acy, 
which  iuodenly  acquire  an  afcendancy,  and  be™ 
come  the  fupreme  adminiftration  fuch?  in 
human  focieties,  are  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
power,  fometimes  wreltcd  from  the  hands  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  fometimes  concentrated  there, 
W  here  are  the  true  democracies  ?  No  where* 
if  you  except  the  fmall  aflemblages  of  men  col¬ 
lected  on  the  fummit  of  mountains,  in  the  little 
Swifs  cantons,  and  among  the  Paulifts  of  Brazil, 

•  Switzerland  prefents  fo  great  a  variety  of  go- 
yernments,  that  we  need  words  to  exprefs 
them.  Arbitrary  bailifs  diftributing  blows,  and 
railing  the  fines  they  take  care  to  pocket,  are  to 
be  found  clofe  to  the  republican  forms.  The 
violence  cf  the  people  difpofes  luch  a  canton  to 
anarchy  :  there  every  thing  is  perpetually  de¬ 
ranged,  as  far  as  regards  the  internal  police,  by 
the  little  city  magiftrates,  who  tear  in  pieces 
thefe  imall  governments,  according  to  their 
prejudices,  their  pride,  or  their  cupidity.  Re¬ 
publican  iiberty  is  in  thefe  cantons  often  but  a 

name  ; 
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name;  and  they  are  rather  bad  republics  in 
which  the  abufes  are  not  yet  intolerable,  than 
flates  wifely  organifed  ror  the  interefi  of  all. 

Tsow,  ot  what  importance  is  it  that  tLefe 
Swifs  cantons  have  the  title  ot  republics ,  it  they 
are,  in  general,  but  bad  republics,  compared 
with  what  they  ought  to  be.  Here,  in  the 
canton  ot  Soleure,  the  foil  of  an  artizan,  or  of  a 
farmer,  is  not  allowed  to  learn  the  Latin  or  ge¬ 
ometry,  without  the  good  will  and  pleafure  Ox 
the  magiftrates,  who,  in  inch  another  city, 
make  a  monopoly  of  the  fale  ot  bread  and  w  ine, 
and,  fupplving  the  taverns  with  the  word  li¬ 
quors,  oblige  travellers  to  drink  tnefe,  and  no 
others,  during  their  flay,  protedlmg  the  robbery 
and  rapacity  of  the  tavern-keepers  with  a  tyran¬ 
nical  and  unblufhing  impudence. 

It  belongs  to  awTell  conflituted  republic  alone 
to  hold  that  glorious  title;  and  all  thefe  little 
dates,  which  have  fancied,  and  lull  fancy  them- 
felves  to  be  democratic,  are,  in  effect,  real  aril- 
tocracies,  fince  the  true  people  of  the  count,  v, 
and  the  greater  part  01  the  inhabitants,  aic  iud- 
jefted  to  the  yoke  of  certain  citizens,  a  yoke 
which  oppreffes  them  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
equality  of  fortunes,  and  that  corruption  of 
manners  which  has  found  its  way  into  leveral 
of  the  Helvetic  cantons. 

t 
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It  is  not  fufficient  to  decorate  governments 
with  thefe  impofing  terms :  to  come  at  the  real 
Itate  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  take  a  clofe  view  of 
Switzerland,  where  we  fhall  find  every  fpecies 

of  oppreffion,  the  daily  and  hourly  work  of  little 
infoletit  ariftocrats. 

By  ftudying  with  attention  the  political  and 
moral  relations  that  have  at  various  times  fubfift- 
ed  among  nations,  which,  while  they  preferve  the 
fame  name,  undergo  a  change  ot  manners  and 
of  laws,  we  fhall  find  that  political  governments 
are  fometimes  corrupted,  on  this  efpecial  ac¬ 
count,  that  they  have  eftimable  titles.  Govern¬ 
ments  remain  imperfecft,  when  theyare  not  fti- 
mulated  to  improvement  by  public  cenfure  : 
now  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  jea¬ 
lous  and  tenacious  on  this  fcore,  than  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  different  Swifs  ariftocracies  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  democratical  bourgeoifie 
of  feveral  of  the  cantons,  with  very  confufed 
ideas  on  politics,  are  moft  abfurd  and  unreafon- 
able,  conceiving  that  the  reft  of  the  univerfe 
ought  to  model  itfelf  upon  old,  threadbare,  fu- 
perfiuous  laws,  which  they,  befides,  neither 
know  how  to  change,  nor  to  follow  literally. 

The  Englifh  have  very  good  political  laws, 
and  very  bad  laws  of  police.  Their  capital  i$ 
difgraced  by  robberies  and  burglaries,  which  are 

followed 
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followed  as  regular  profeffions;  and  thefe  odious 
abules  a  fanatical  admiration  of  their  liberty 
makes  them  fearful  to  fupprefs.  1  his  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  lince  a  w’ell  regulated  po- 
lice  affords  almoft  ail  the  advantages  of  a  good 
conftitution,  particular  fecurity  being  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  equivalent  to  general  fecurity. 

We  find  by  hiftory,  that  laws  are  not  intro¬ 
duced  until  after  a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time 
and  fucceffively,  it  invariably  happening,  that 
men  do  not,  at  once,  attain  any  thing  reafon- 
able.  If  civil  laws  are  not  fuddenly  brought  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  this  is  ftill  lefs  likely 
to  happen  with  refpeft  to  political  laws. 

When  nations,  originally,  were  wearied  with 
a  democratical  conftitution,  they  fell  into  an 
ariftocracy  ;  and  when  they  were  difguffed  with 
that  form  of  government,  they  fubmitted  to  the 
authority  of  a  chief,  either  becaufe  he  poffeiled 
eminent  qualities,  becaufe  he  had  artificially  ob¬ 
tained  the  fovereign  authority,  or  becaufe  a 
monarchical  government  was  confidered  as  the 
one  the  leaf!  imperfeCd.  This  diverfity  of  go¬ 
vernment  every  ftate  has  experienced ;  and  each 
of  them  has  had  different  laws. 

Now,  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  reflection, 
this  diverfity  of  laws  forms  governments  fubjeCt 
to  agitation  and  change;.  Thus  the  words  mo¬ 
narchy  ^ 
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fuzuhjy,  arijlocracy ,  and  democracy ,  are  terms 
without  fignificancy,  and  differing  from  each 
otncr  in  didtionaries  alone.  Without  any  re- 
ipect,  therefore,  for  thele  fcientijic  terms,  we 
ought  to  judge  the  different  confutations  folely 
by  their  effects. 

Tne  iovereign,  or  the  coadhve  power,  will, 
invariably,  he  guided  by  the  fate  of  national 
pj Oipenty  :  this  is  a  fenfible  and  fundamental 
truth.  But  to  obviate  an  abuie  of  the  fovereigu 
authority,  it  is  expedient  that  there  fliali  be  in 
the  iovereign  a  oread,  and  even  a  certainty  of 
the  lofs  of  his  prerogatives,  if  unduly  extended, 

«r>  y 

and  that  there  ill  all  be  a  real  and  continued 
check  oppofed  to  the  inclination  he  pofTeffes  to 
extend  them. 

-Wvery  mixed  and  tempered  power  will  hold 
the  Iceptre  of  authority  ;  while  every  covetous 
and  miatiabie  power  wiil  become  a  felf-deflrover, 
readily  accompliftiing  its  own  fall.  In  the  order 
of  civilization,  the  powerful  man  mull:  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  abufing  his  authority  with 
confidence  and  impunity:  without  this  precau¬ 
tion  he  will  infallibly  abufe  it. 

fj 


The  government  of  the  laws  is  in  ftridf  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  the  fword  ;  and  lo  monftru- 
ous  is  the  union  of  the  two,  that  there  is  in 
every  country  a  ccnflant  and  inevitable  conten- 
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tion,  to-prevent  the  legifiative  power  from  unit- 
with  the  executive.  A  body  will  conftantly 
fpring  up  to  prevent  the  monarch  from  being  at 
once  judge  and  party  in  a  caule.  When  the 
equilibrium  fhall  be  too  violently  broken,  it  will 
re-eftabliffi  itfelf ;  and,  in  an  enlightened  na¬ 
tion,  an  arbitrary  will  can  never  hold  tne  place 
of  juftice.  Such  a  nation  will  have  its  repre- 
fentatives,  either  in  the  perfon  of  its  magiftrates 
or  of  its  writers  :  it  will  never  be  deprived  oi 
an  organ  of  fome  kind,  to  give  a  real  force  to 
its  demands  and  remon finances. 

By  reducing  every  thing  to  clear  principles, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
governments  are  pretty  nearly  the  fame  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

The  original  authority  of  the  nation  is  incon- 
teftible,  but  it  is  loft  and  becomes  a  nullity  in 
fact.  The  people  are,  in  fome  meafure,  bound 
towards  thole  to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
exercife  of  the  fupreme  power  ;  and  if  the  na¬ 
tion  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the  authority  fo 
delegated,  the  employment  of  that  right  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  rare,  that  hiftofy, 
in  this  cafe,  fupplies  us  with  but  very  few  ex¬ 
amples.  The  people,  therefore,  cannot,  with¬ 
out  danger,  violently  tear  afunder  the  locial 
compact,  becaufe,  when  the  reparation  is  not 
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ipeedy,  a  aiffolution  of  the  ftate  enfues ;  and  in 
tncle  great  political  revolutions,  it  is  thehighefl 
ot  all  misfortunes,  not  to  have  in  view  the  at¬ 
tainment  or  a  great  intereft,  inch  as  is  calculat¬ 
ed  to  recompenfe  the  nation  for  the  peril  to 
which  it  fubjedts  itfelf. 

In  all  human  governments  the  powers  ought 
i.o  balance  each  othei.  If  one  of  them  pre¬ 
dominates  over  the  reft,  the  change  becomes 
nictnifeft ;  and  nonce  it  happens,  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  announces  the  urgency,  and  the  ur- 

e  remedy  :  thus  ought  the 
government  to  be  feen  in  a  true  and  precife' 
point  or  view.  i  he  fpirit  and  genius  of  the 
political  conftitutions  which  have  prevailed  in 
the  world,  are  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the 
things :  by  their  effects,  therefore,  ought  we  to 
judge  them. 

»  > 

Venice  prefents  a  government  eftablifhed  on 
ancient  foundations  ;  and  thefe  bafes  appear  in¬ 
capable  of  being  fhaken,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  fuch  a  conftitution  as  feems  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  duration  and  maintain  their  feite. 
When  you  fee  an  old  government  deviate  a  little 
from  its  integrity  and  priftine  purity,  it  is  be- 
eaule  it  poileifes  in  all  its  parts  a  great  adhehve 
power.  All  the  governments  of  Europe  having, 
m  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  loft  their  primitive 
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liberty,  they  are  authorized  to  recover  it  by  mo¬ 
derate  ftruggles,  and  by  efforts  adapted  to  the 

different  cafes. 

The  beft  conftitution  is  that  which  obliges 
the  wicked  to  be  good,  and  the  licentious  to 
keep  within  bounds  ;  which  provides,  that  all 
fhall  be  within  reach  of  the  law  ;  and  that  no- 
arbitrary  authority  fhali  be  permitted  :  by  thefe 
conditions,  a  well-ordered  fociety  is  conflicted, 
whatever  name  it  may  bear.  In  all  caies,  wnen- 
ever  the  authority  is  guided  by  too  ftrong  a 
hand,  its  deftruCtion  isx  relolved  upon  ;  and 
when ,  by  a  final  analyiis,  war  is  to  uctei  mine  ev  v.ry 
thing,  and  arms  reforted  to,  to  decide  a  great 
national  difpute,  every  fupportable  government 
will  be  fupported,  while  the  yoke,  which  can  be 
no  longer  borne,  will  draw  the  vengeful  fword 
from  its  fcabbard. 

The  model  of  the  government  which  ap¬ 
proximates  the  neared:  to  perfection,  fhouid  be 
feparated  from  what  is  chimerical.  The  Ihock 
of  the  integrant  parts  of  political  iociety  mult 
be  calculated  by  the  human  paffions,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  authority  and  power  being  inevit¬ 
able  among*  being's,  fome  of  whom  command 
while  others  obey.  The  contention  they  main¬ 
tain  is  neceffary,  until  the  two  oppofite  powers 

become  oretty  nearly  ecrual,  and  find  thetr  level 
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,on  the  pivot  of  the  Jaws.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
the  legiflator  to  reje£l  infignificant  terms,  and 
to  profecute  his  labours  on  exifting  and  pofitive 
bales.  In  certain  ftates,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  find 
out  the  fovereign.  The  fupreme  power  paffcs 
alternately  into  the  hands  of  the  prieflhood,  the 
magi  ft  racy,  the  diplomatic  body,  the  foldiery, 
oror  fuch  or  fuch  a  minifter,  at  the  head  of  his 
official  department.  Thefe  may  be  termed  dif- 
fufed  fovereign  ties,  in  which  the  powers,  as  is 
very  eflential,  balance  each  other.  Without - 
this  falutary  ffiock,  and  thefe  ufeful  counter- 
poifes,  a  part  of  the  fociety  would  invade  the 
rights  of  the  other  part.  In  what  is  lifted 
monarchy ,  is  it  not  certain,  that  the  laws  are 
conftitutionaily  fuperior  to  the  tranfitory  will  of 
the  fovereign  t  t  iie  intermediate  bodies,  when 
tney  poneis  a  certain  degree  of  force,  are  the 
i  eprelentatives  of  the  nation.  Are  they  too 
w  eak  t  They  call  on  the  whole  nation  to  fuc- 
cour  liberty.  The  more  fimpie  ftates  are,  the 
more  are  they  dangerous,  becaufe  they  then 
oecome  military.  Governments  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  complicated  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  the 

oppefitions  which  arife,  human  liberty  finds 
its  1  u  re  ramparts. 

In  the  fequel,  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  than 
to  purfue  political  queftions  into  their  laft  en¬ 
trenchment  : 


trenchment :  this  is  inviting  the  unjuft  iflue  of 
force.  We  mud  throw  a  veil  over  the  efficient 
foul  of  a  government ;  for  this  foul  may  be 
found  every  where.  That  which  gives  a  play 
to  great  human  focieties,  hinges  on  certain 
phantoms  we  ought  to  refpect.  The  balance 
and  wheel-work  of  a  machine  are  intimately 
conne&ed,  infomuch,  that  we  muft  not  fay  the 
power  lies  in  the  wheel-work,  the  power  lies 
in  the  balance,  for  it  refides  in  the  enjemble. 
Great  human  focieties  have  a  thoufand  modes 
of  exifting  ;  and  the  aftion  w'hich  governs  them 
is  concealed  in  their  fmalleft  parts. 

EXTREME  LAWS. 

EXTREME  laws  fometimcs  fucceed.  There 
was  certainly  a  great  degree  of  harfhnefs  in  that 
particular  law  of  Romulus  which  granted  to  the 
hufband  the  right  of  life  and  death,  as  well  over 
the  adulterous  wife,  as  over  the  wife  addidfed 
to  drunkennefs.  There  was  an  extreme  rigour 
alfo  in  the  law  which  gave  to  the  father  an  ah- 
folute  dominion  over  the  life  of  his  children. 
By  the  firft  of  thefe  two  barbarous  laws  the 
women  were,  however,  cured  of  their  incon¬ 
tinence  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  vices  heretofore 

io 
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fo  frequent  among  youths  ceafed  to  manlfe/l 
themfelves  :  old  age  was  no  longer  expofed  to 
indecent  railleries  ;  and  the  man  whom  expe¬ 
rience  had  inftru&ed  was  liftened  to.  So  true 
it  is,  that  fuch  and  fuch  laws  are  calculated  for 
inch  a  nation  ;  and  that  the  legiflator  is  the 
man  of  the  moment.  But  let  me  haften  to 
break  off  this  chapter  abruptly,  as  the  fenfible 
man  flies,  when,  approaching  a  public  place,  he 
fuddenly  perceives  the  executioners  and  fatel- 
lites  of  juftice  in  the  a6t  of  offering  up  a  human 
facrifice  to  general  fafety  or  the  general  will. 


SATYRICAL  WRITINGS. 

IN  a  monarchical  government  fatyrical  wri* 
tings  are  prohibited  ;  but,  as  Montefquieu  ob- 
lerves  .  they  are  rather  confidered  as  requiring 
t  ijc  interference  of  the  police  than  as  criminal* 
T (jey  are  calculated  to  arnufe  a  malice  prevalent 
mmong  all  ranks  ;  to  confole  the  df  content ed ;  t* 
diminijh  the  jealoufy  againfl  placemen  ;  to  be  flow 
on  the  people  a  patient  endurance  of  /offering ;  and 
to  make  them  laugh  at  their  /offerings. 

It  would  be  vain  to  add  any  thing  to  this 
fentence,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  he 
will  be  the  molt  adroit  monarch  who  flhall  al¬ 
low  * 
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low  the  national  difcontents  to  concentrate 
themfelves  in  pamphlets.  Thus  will  he  be 
forewarned  in  time,  and  will  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  effervefcence  of  men’s  minds  ; 
for  the  turbulent  fpirits  will,  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  betray  themfelves. 

How  great  is  the  character  of  the  prince  who 
can  bear  to  be  advifed  :  nihil  cblivifceris  nifi  in~ 
jurias.  This  is  alfo  a  mode  of  conduct  to  which 
the  celebrated  man  of  letters  reforts.  Every 
injury  which  is  contemned  is  inevitably  foiled  ; 
and  every  book  di&ated  by  paffion,  and  a  defire 
to  do  mifchief,  is  foon  forgotten,  while  its  au¬ 
thor  is  overwhelmed  by  the  public  contempt. 

Mediocrity,  nullity,  and  turpitude,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  unite  and  embrace  each  other  :  at  the 
view  of  the  fmalleft  pamphlet  they  tremble. 
But  the  fovereign  who  knows  his  own  beft  in- 
terelt,  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to  put  re- 
ftraints  on  the  prefs.  The  writers  themfelves 
muft  be  made  refponiible,  not  for  their  errors, 
but  their  motives  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to 
difcover  in  a  book  the  motive  by  which  it  has 
been  dictated.  ■  ,  . 

The  prefs  is  a  road  conftantly  open  for  the 
difperfion  through  the  world  of  profitable  intel¬ 
ligences  and  neceffary  truths.  The  terror  and 
spprehenfion  with  which  the  art  of  printing  in  - 
\  ol.  I,  L  fpires 
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fpircs  little  men,  are  to  me,  I  muft  confefs  it,  a 
lource  of  infinite  iatisfiaclion. 

Ventre -faint  -  gris,  exclaimed  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  when  his  courtiers  complained  to  him 
of  the  author  of  Vlfe  des  Hermaphrodites  :  (the 
I {land  of  Hermaphrodites)  do  you  imagine  that  I 
Jhall  moleft  a  man  of  wit ,  becaufe  he  has  told  you 
truths  ? 

In  vain  are  circulated  thofe  libels  which  can 
neither  wound  nor  outrage  virtue.  The  public 
efteem  is  not  more  due  to  the  diftribution  of 
certain  pamphlets,  than  are  fcorn  and  contempt 
to  certain  others.  A  little  fooner,  or  a  little 
later,  truth  obtains  its  aim. 

In  reality  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  inevitable f 
fince  to  combat  it  merely  ferves  to  make  its 
range  the  more  extenfive.  The  confidant  of 
the  man  of  worth,  the  trumpet  of  genius,  the 
revenger  of  nations,  and  the  officious  infiructor 
of  placemen,  the  prels  has  its  abufes,  but  is  not 
the  lefs  calculated  feafonably  to  renew  the  ideas 
of  the  human  race. 


OF  RELIGIOUS  LEGISLATION. 

THE  fpirit  of  religious  legiflation,  when  it 
does  not  wander  into  ufelefs  or  confufed  dog¬ 
mas,  enlarges  the  mind,  and  exalts  the  concep- 
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tion.  Man  has  at  all  times  found  confolation 
in  the  profpeft  of  future  happinefs.  Great  le- 
giflators  have  anxioufly  guarded  againft  burying 
man  totally  in  the  filence  and  inaftion  of  the 
tomb.  What  could  they  have  offered  in  re- 
compenfe  to  the  generous  patriot,  or  the  un¬ 
daunted  warrior,  who  devoted  himfelf  to  his 
country  ?  They  created  the  Elyfian  fields, 
where  man,  overwhelmed  by  the  miferies  of 
this  life,  is  to  enjoy  eternal  repofe. 

The  legiflators  of  all  ages  have  regarded  this 
hope  as  the  lureft  remedy  to  defpair,  and  as  the 
moft  falutary  that  the  wretched  can  embrace, 
to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  delude  of  ca- 
lamities. 

This  idea  will  ever  be  great  and  fublime.  It 
is  lamentable  that,  in  the  fequel,  it  fhould  often 
have  obliged  men  to  facrifice  the  moft  innocent 
pleafures  of  this  life  to  the  hope,  or  the  dread, 
of  a  future  Hate.  Ought  this  kind,  this  footh- 
ing,  this  charitable  idea  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  harfli,  partial,  and  tyrannical  dogma  ? 

Hatred  grafped  this  great  idea  to  extend  its 
horrible  enjoyments.  Prieftly  rancour  opened, 
at  will  the  gates  of  hell,  and  fhut  the  region  of 
blifs.  The  reign  of  the  minifcers  of  religion 
became  more  terrible  and  more  pitilefs  than  that 
of  defpots.  They  required  the  fpirit  of  fana- 
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ticifm  and  fubmiffion,  rather  than  the  fpirit  of 
religion.  To  have  a  claim  on  their  charity,  it 
behoved  their  followers  to  fubmit  to  their  or¬ 
ders  ;  to  live  without  apprehenfion  from  them, 
it  was  neceffary  to  acknowledge  them  infallible. 

The  eccleflaftical  hierarchy,  in  its  inflexible 
progrefs,  removed  all  that  could  lead  to  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  fhades  of  ignorance  were  the 
facred  groves  where  it  chofe  to  erect  its  fane- 
tuary. 

A  Angle  pontiff  in  a  flate  could  balance 
againfl:  the  monarch,  or  divide  his  authority. 
The  government  of  the  ancient  Jews,  when 
they  abandoned  theocracy  for  royalty,  prefented 
the  political  inconvenience  of  having  fet  the 
priefthood  above  the  controul  of  the  fupreme 
power. 

If  this  miniftration  were  to  be  entrufted  to  a 
man  of  integrity  and  virtue,  who  fnould  be 
merely  the  organ  of  juftice,  the  office  would 
become  fublime.  But  it  is  of  confequence,  that 
the  regulation  of  the  church  rtiould  be  fubjeT 
to  the  authority  of  government,  becaufe  nothing 
is  eafler,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  dangerous, 
than  that  the  facerdotal  order  fhould  abufe  its 
credit :  as  it  feizes  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
it  can  hurry  them,  and  that  rapidly,  into  ex¬ 
tremes.  ‘ 
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The  modern  Perfians  have  two  heads  of  the 
facerdotal  order  ;  and  by  this  ingenious  addrefs, 
they  have  avoided  the  fingle  pontifical  power. 

It  is  with  regret  we  behold  in  France  fuch  a 
multitude  of  archbifliops,  bifhops,  abbes,  priors, 
canons,  and  all  thofe  dignitaries  of  the  chapters 
who  have  no  diredt  relation  with  the  citizens. 
The  re&ors  alone,  the  moft  refpedlable  part  of 
the  facerdotal  order,  have  a  communication  with 
the  people,  and  in  that  refpedt  correfpond  to  the 
civil  magiftrate. 

All  the  monadic  inftitutions,  at  prefent,  de¬ 
tach  the  individuals  from  the  flate,  to  link  all 
their  faculties  to  thefe  fecondary  bodies.  The 
reafon  is,  that  the  monks,  at  their  origin,  lived 
in  deferts  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and 
confequently  were  not  necefifarily  connedled 
with  the  commonwealth.  They  are  now  idle, 
and  live  in  the  mid  ft  of  cities,  but  have  ftill 
preferved  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  monks. 

But  we  muft  not  forcet  that  the  c;reat  mo-* 
nafteries  ferved  as  rallying  points  to  the  hut- 
bandmen  during  our  ancient  commotions,  and 
that  collected  bodies  of  Benedi&ines  and  Ber- 
nardines  retained  the  people,  harafted  by  con¬ 
tinual  revolutions,  and  ready  to  emigrate,  that 
they  retained  them,  I  fay,  about  their  religious 
edifices,  fo  as  to  cherifh  agriculture,  which, 
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without  them,  would  have  been  bahifhed,  and 
to  maintain  the  national  force,  juft  expiring  and 
bordering  on  total  ruin. 

Thofe  who  love  letters,  reflect,  likewife,  that 
without  the  opulent  monks  thefe  would  have 
been  extinct ;  that  their  monafteries  have  af¬ 
forded  an  afylum  to  the  ancient  manufcripts, 
and  that  their  fine  poffeffions,  now  the  fubjedt 
of  cenfure  and  envy,  are  the  price  of  their  la¬ 
bours.  It  would  be  defirable,  however,  that 
thefe  monks  fhould  be  more  connected  with  the 
people,  and  fhould  thus  become  more  valuable 
in  a  political  view. 


OF  ANCIENT  JURISPRUDENCE. 

NATIONS,  half  barbarians,  have  proftrated 
themfelves  before  a  jurifprudence,  to  the  nature 
of  which  they  were  ftrangers,  becaufe  they 
could  handle  the  fword  and  not  the  pen,  and 
wanted  lufficient  knowledge  to  digeft  a  new 
code.  Thefe  people  feized  upon  the  Romani 
laws  as  they  did  upon  their  edifices;  upon  thefe 
they  refted,  and  what  was  wifdom,  grandeur, 
and  forefight  in  a  great  empire,  became  abfur- 
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dity,  contradiction,  obfeurity,  and  difpute  among 

demi- 
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demi-favase  hordes,  Hill  confiderably  removed 

o 

from  civilization. 

As  ignorance  needs  to  be  inftruftcd,  all  that 
was  adopted  from  the  Roman  laws  appeared  ad- 
mirable.  This  plunder  excufed  all  particular 
lbudy ;  but  it  foon  became  the  fource  of  the 
darkeft  difputes.  The  civilians  carried  their 
extravagance  into  the  mutilated  trealure  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  better,  t  tint  thefe  baibanans 
had  been  without  laws,  than  that  they  fhould 
Real  them  from  fo  majeftic  a  code,  to  apply 
them  to  their  rudenefs  and  ferocious  ignorance. 

When  thefe  people  had  pilfered  the  Roman 
jurilprudence,  they  were  incapable  of  deviling 
and  framing  completely  a  lingle  law;  they  weie 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  civilians,  who  com¬ 
piled  for  them  a  multitude  of  propofitious,  more 
or  lefs  obfcure,  but  for  which  they  were  paid 
in  want  of  better. 

Thefe  nations  fought  Ihelter  in  a  foreign 
code,  as  in  times  of  calamity  a  promifcuous  con- 
courfe  efcapes  to  a  deferted  temple.  The  altars 
are  foon  employed  for  other  purpoies. 

But  are  we  excufable  in  our  own  eyes  ?  Shall 
we  Hand  unconvided  in  the  light  of  pofterity  ? 
In  an  enlightened  age,  when  all  the  arts  inge- 
nioufly  cultivated  approach  towards  perfedion, 
Y-e  Hill  crawl  in  the  contentious  paths  of  foreign 
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juriiprudence.  We  have  adopted  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  thefes,  all  the  ravings  of  jurifts,  all  the 
extravagances  of  civilians.  This  (hapelefs  and 
gloomy  code,  where  bitternefs  of  difpute  fprings 
up  at  every  Hep,  we  have  attempted  to  unravel, 
in  dead  of  lolemnly  committing  it  to  the  flames, 
and  creating  a  new  code,  a  code  applicable  to 
our  wants,  fuited  to  our  genius,  and  analagous  to 
our  character. 

To  what  purpofe  is  our  knowledge  ?  What 
do  we  make  of  all  thofe  books  where  philofophy 
and  morality  join  hand  in  hand  t  What  advan¬ 
tage  does  the  world  derive  from  the  labours  of 
a  philofophic  age  ?  Have  we  not  learned  to 
break  the  chain  which  bound  us  to  thofe  old 
laws  whofe  load  opprefled  us  ?  And  have  we 
had  the  weaknefs  to  fcarch  among  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  volumes,  which  ought  to  he  condemned 
to  eternal  oblivion,  for  decifions  that  muft  in- 
fluence  our  civil  exigence,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  places  and  of  circumftances,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  new  religion,  new  manners,  and 
a  political  constitution  which  bears  no  relation 
to  the  constitutions  of  antiquity?  Have  not 
the  Frencu  monarchs,  (I  include  all  the  legifla- 
tors)  in  publishing  a  library  of  edi£ts,  given  be- 
fides  to  their  people  a  national  code. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  luminous  parts 

that 
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that  command  attention  in  the  Roman  laws. 
Written  reafon  can  be  tranfmitted  from  one  tri¬ 
bunal  to  another  ;  but  is  it  not  time  to  confider 
the  defects  in  the  laws,  to  fimplify  our  civil  ju- 
rifprudence,  fo  horribly  complicated,  and  to 
caft  a  pure  and  Ready  light  on  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  political  and  civil  right  ?  Tilde 
are  few  in  number,  and  following  the  natural 
pro£"efs  of  things,  the  whole  would  foon  be 
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elucidated.  Then  would  veneration  exalt  the 
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legiflator  who  fhouid  prefent  that  noble  bene¬ 
faction  to  the  nation,  which  feels  the  want  of 
it,  and  calls  for  it  by  the  unanimous  cry  of  all 
its  intelligent  and  enlightened  citizens. 


CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

ON  coming  to  the  chapter  of  criminal 
laws,  the  moft  courageous  philofopher,  or  the 
one  gifted  with  the  great  eft  fliare  of  fen  Ability, 
is  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  :  the  pen  trembles  in  his 
hand. 

It  would  require  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
different  temperaments,  and  the  workings  of  the 
paflions,  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  ftriCt  jus¬ 
tice.  While  fome  dread  fhame,  others  are  to  be 

deterred 
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deterred  by  pimifhment  alone  :  phyfical  durity, 
for  which  we  are  not  refponfible,  engenders 
moral  durity. 

Here,  the  mofi:  tender-minded  man  murders 
his  friend  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  calls  aloud  for 
death.  There,  the  Lyons  monfter  laughs  on  the 
wheel,  mimicking  the  wreathings  and  contor- 

o  o 

fions  of  the  man,  into  whofe  mouth,  when 
ileeping,  he  had,  by  way  of  paftime,  poured 
melted  lead. 

The  quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  folidity  of 
the  mufcles,  conftitute  beings  very  different 
from  their  fellow-mortals.  Among  the  cri¬ 
minals  may  be  recognized,  tigers  and  bears 
with  the  human  countenance.  With  them 
moral  infenfibility  proceeds  to  a  ftate  abfolutelv 
hardened  ;  while  their  frozen  imagination  has 
never  identified  to  them  the  fenfible  victim 
againft  whom  they  have  aimed  the  blow. 

To  annul  our  laws  of  blood  would,  perhaps, 
only  require  the  example  of  a  villain  endued 
with  a  temperament  fimilar  to  that  of  the  favage 
nations  of  Canada.  A  prifoner  of  war,  tied  to 
the  flake,  and  flowly  confumed  during  twenty 
or  thirty  hours,  fmiles  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  pangs, 
and  bids  defiance  to  his  executioners.  Now,  a 
criminal  who  fhould  among  us  afford  a  fpedtacle 
like  this,  would  appal  the  judges  and  fpe<£tators, 

and 
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and  prove,  more  than  do  all  the  books  of  phi- 
lofophers,  the  infufficiency  of  punijhments . 

Does  not  education  beftow  on  men  another 
exigence  ?  That  education  in  which  almoft  all 
thofe  are  deficient,  on  whofe  heads  the  Iword 
of  juftice  ftrikes  !  The  terrible  inftant  when 
they  became  criminal,  we  ought  to  receive  as  a 
leffon  ;  fince,  perhaps,  under  fimilar  circum- 
fiances,  we  fhould  have  been  as  much  to  blame 
as  thefe  wretches,  provided  the  education  we 
have  either  received  at  the  hands  of  others,  or 
procured  for  ourfelves,  had  not  reftrained  or 
prevented  the  dangerous  effects  of  our  phyfical 
conftitution. 

Moft  certainly,  the  magiftrate  ought  to  con- 
dud!  himfelf  with  humanity  towards  the  cri¬ 
minal.  So  far  as  regards  the  former,  who  fits 
as  judge,  the  compadt  has  not  been  broken  by 
the  latter,  in  whofe  place,  be  he  who  he  may, 
he  ought  to  fuppofe  himfelf,  fince  he  is  a  man, 
and  his  fellow-creature.  He  fhould,  therefore, 
hold  in  abhorence  the  bar  of  iron ,  the  pincers % 
the  red-hot  instruments  of  torture ,  and  fill  thofe 
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other  infamous  contrivances  by  which  human 
nature  is  outraged  :  juftice  is  punifnment,  not 
vengeance,  and  death  fuffices  to  rid  fociety  ot 
the  criminally  perverfe. 

The  Englifh,  who,  in  framing  their  govern¬ 
ment, 
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all  other  nations,  wife  and  benevolent  laws, 
which  they  ought  without  any  delay  to  imitate. 

Never  yet  has  a  painter  undertaken  to  repre- 
fent,  what  would  form  a  moft  horrid  picture  in¬ 
deed  !  Juftice  with  her  wheels,  her  gallowfes, 
and  her  ladles  filled  with  melted  lead.  Themis 


is  reprefented  with  a  bandage 
pair  of  fcales  :  this  image,  v 


ge,  a  fword,  and  a 
which  is  juft  and 


m<ijeftic,  can  be  depicted  ;  but  the  former  one 

makes  us  fhudder.  And  what  is  it  that  foils  the 

pencil  ?  A  fecret  intimation,  that  the  image  is 

contrary  to  nature,  and  fhould  never  be  publicly 
exercifed. 

1 

We  know  why  Themis  is  depicted  with  a 
bandage  and  a  fword  :  but  wherefore  the  fcales 
wnen  a  robber  is  to  be  tried  ?  What  fum  is  put 
into  the  fcale  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  rcb- 
oei  is  weighed  ?  A  contemptible  fum  of  money  * 
of  drofs  .  is  thei  e  any  equality  in  this  ?  The  mur¬ 
derer  may  be  weighed  againft  the  corpie  of  him 
whom  he  has  flain  ;  and,  to  the  end  that  the 
balance  may  poize,  his  life  muft  be  forfeited  :  it 
is  then  that  tne  fword,  which,  in  civil  affairs, 
ferves  to  cut  the  gordian-knot  of  chicanery,  is 

employed  oy  Themis  to  fever  a  life  inimical  to 
fociety. 

Thomas  Morus,  Montefquieu,  Becgaria,  Ser- 
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van,  Dupaty,  and  Cretelle,  have  flattered  ns 
with  the  hope  of  a  humane  and  regular  legifla- 
tion,  fo  far  as  regards  the  important  object  of 
common  prefervation.  They  have  rejected  thofe 
laws  of  blood,  thofe  precedes  invented  by  tigers, 
whole  maxim  it  feemed  to  be,  that  no  inno¬ 
cence  could  dwell  in  the  breaft  of  him  whom 
juftice  had  overtaken. 

Thanks  to  thefe  writers,  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  thofe  whom  the  laws  have 'to  go¬ 
vern  are  fen  Able  beings,  and  that  man  (for  fuch 
was  his  earlieft  duty)  is  obliged  to  be  tender  or 
the  life  of  his  fellow-creature  :  crimes  may  be 
repreffed  without  the  deftruCtion  of  the  guilty. 

On  their  fide,  the  Englifh  have,  at  once,  af¬ 
forded  us  the  fublimeft  maxims,  and  the  fined: 
examples  of  jufnee  and  humanity.  Can  it  be 
credited  ?  The  penal  legiflation  of  England  has 
not  been  the  work  of  the  intelligences  and  fyf- 
temsof  that  thinking  nation,  but  the  effeCt  of  po¬ 
litical  circumftances.  There  criminal  juftice  has 
been  connected  with  the  republican  conftitution  ; 
and  there  liberty  is  ftridtly  interwoven  with  a 
compages  of  laws,  from  which  it  cannot  be  fe¬ 
vered.  It  would,  however,  be  ineffectual  to 
propofe  this  admirable  inftitution  to  other  go¬ 
vernments,  whofe  criminal  code,  grafted,  as  it 
is,  on  their  fundamental  laws,  can  never  be  ef¬ 
fectually 
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fe flually  coiicfled.  .The  diflance  is  too  enor* 
n^ous  ;  and  in  filch  a  cafe,  the  judge  would  in- 
fiantly  fupply  the  place  of  the  law,  either  in 
abfolving  or  punilhing. 

Governments  which  want  the*  republican 
form,  are  at  a  lofs  how  to  unite  lociety  with  in- 
dependance,  force  with  happinefs,  fecurity  with 
liberty,  and  the  paffions  of  each  with  the  rights 
oi  all.  For  want  of  being  juflly  proportioned 
to  the  political  laws,  the  criminal  laws  become 
precifely  the  contrail;  of  the  manners  of  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  fvvord  of  the  law  is  then  exercifed 
on  ihofe  ferocious  or  maddened  men  alone,  who 
oblige  the  tribunals  and  the  judges  to  deliver 
them  over  to  the  executioner,  to  be  put  to  death 
according  to  forms. 

In  the  legifiation,  therefore,  of  a  nation  hav¬ 
ing  principles,  every  thing  repofes  on  a  fure 
bails  ;  while  the  nation  that  wants  thefe  princi¬ 
ples,  arbitrarily  immolates  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  covering  its  errors  by  punilhing  alike 
the  robber  and  the  afTaffin,  the  affaffin  and  the 
parricide.  Ignorant  how  to  proportion  penal¬ 
ties,  it  fancies  that  it  has  iatisfied  juftice,  by  a 
public  difplay  of  thofe  fanguinary  executions, 
which  terrify  and  appal  the  heart  and  the  ima¬ 
gination. 

It  has  been  feen,  that  every  tiling  is  derived 
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from  the  earlieft  political  laws.  In  ftates  go¬ 
verned  by  too  abfolute  a  monarch,  it  is  impofii- 
ble  to  have  that  criminal  jurifprudence  which 
does  honour  to  republican  flutes.  TIic  lean- 
dalous  aggregations  of  inhuman  lawyers  fpnng 
up  at  the  moment  when  victories  intoxicate  a. 
nation  abandoned  to  the  fanaticifm  of  concpiefls. 

Thus,  notwithftanding  the  fplendour  ot  fuch 
a  particular  reign,  forms  refpecting  which  the 
writers  of  the  day  were  filent,  and  which  were 
dictated  by  the  hatred  of  the  human  race,  iffued 
from  the  pens  of  weak  or  barbarous  junfconfults, 
and  have  been  preferred  by  a  pohfhed  nation  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  to  the  prejudice  of  its 
own  cuftoms  and  its  intelligences. 

The  nature  and  defpotifrn  of  criminal  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  the  mad  regulations  which  mili¬ 
tate  asainft  the  common  fecuritv,  evidently  arife 
from  the  fir  ft  violence  done  to  man  by  the  poli¬ 
tical  conftitutiom  The  code  moft  iufceptible 
of  perfection,  the  fineft  monument  which  wif- 
dom  has  hitherto  erected  to  humanity  and  li¬ 
berty,  is  to  be  found  in  republics,  or  in  ftates 
truly  free. 

Our  manners  have  prevailed  over  the  abufive 
rigours  of  our  laws.  Thanks  to  the  knowledge 
which  has  burft  forth  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other*  we  are  become  more  (paring  of 

the 
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the  blood  of  men,  which,  fince  error  has  been 
feparated  from  criminality,  no  longer  flows  on 
account  of  the  flighted:  delinquencies.  Could 
the  legiflator  be  again  brought  to  life,  he  would 
abrogate  Inch  of  his  laws  as  merely  tend  to 
harafs  the  human  fpecies,  and  which  infenfibly 
efface  the  code  of  nations.  A  fuperftitious  re- 
ipeff:  which  fhould  undertake  to  landtion  in  our 
time,  all  that  legiflators  have,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  invented  to  reftrain  or  to  terrify  man, 
cither  as  his  imagination  may  be  timid  or  fero- 
cious,  would  totally  deprive  him  of  an  afylum, 
and  every  point  of  his  exigence  would  be  taken 
from  him  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

Why  employ  a  fanguinary  yoke  ?  It  is  ufeiefs 
when  the  animal  is  tame  and  traftable.  Re- 
flraints  like  thele,  once  neceffary,  become  hor¬ 
rible  chains  when  all  diforder  has  ceafed.  Bar- 
♦ 

riers  haffily  formed  and  deffined  to  confine  the 
multitude  within  the  fpot  of  rendezvous,  are  bro¬ 
ken  down  when  no  longer  needed  :  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  ftand  after  the  affemblages  have 
been  difperfed,  every  road  would  be  filled  with 
obftacles,  and  at  every  ftep  the  paffenger  would 
be  impeded. 

Certain  cruel  legiflators,  almoft  inftantly  after 
enacting  a  law,  more  efpecially  one  of  the 
penal  code,  have  been  knovvn  to  'difplay  a  kind 
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of  joy  at  its  violation.  They  feemed  impatient 
for  the  moment  to  make  a  confpicuous  example, 
and  to  triumph  in  the  very  aft  of  the  delinquen¬ 
cy.  How  truly  atrocious  is  fuch  a  conduft  ! 

If  the  framing  of  the  law  demands  a  facred 
rigour,  a  virtuous  fe verity,  its  execution,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  moderation  and  even  a 
kind  of  fenfibility. 

Why  does  the  death  of  a  fmgle  man,  con¬ 
demned  by  a  judicial  fentence,  interefl:  and  affeft 
us  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  give  us  pain  and  emo¬ 
tion,  while  we  behold,  with  fang-froid ,  the 
(laughter  of  thoufands  of  innocent  men  in  the 
field  of  battle  ?  It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  condemned  individual  that  moves 
us  :  it  is  the  fenfation  of  our  independence  which 
recoils  at  the  power  of  certain  individuals,  who, 
feated  at  their  eafe,  pronounce  on  the  life  and 
death  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


‘  ATROCIOUS  EDICTS. 

CAN  there,  in  any  hiftory,  be  found  two 
edifts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Charles  V,  in 
which  fentenced  to  death  all  the  Proteftants  in 
the  Netherlands,  even  though  they  fhould  em¬ 
brace  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome;  with 
Vol.I.  M  this 
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this  mitigation  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  burned  alive,  but  the  men  behead¬ 
ed,  and  the  women  interred  ftill  living:  ?  No. 
thefe  monftruous  edids  are  unique:  they  could 
be  promulgated  once  only  ;  and  the  reiifiance  in 
the  Netherlands  was  proportioned  to  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  atrocity  of  luch  a  tyranny.  Humani¬ 
ty  can  be  rarely  expoled  to  luch  outrages,  to 
contrive  which  has  required  all  the  fury  of  an 
enraged  fanaticifm  ;  the  people  accordingly,  by 
a  fudden  and  natural  impulfe,  have  at  all  periods 
of  hiftory  oppofed  a  terrible  force  to  fuch  mon¬ 
gers  of  aefpotifm,  have  rendered  them,  of  all 
fovereigns,  the  molt  wretched,  and  have  over¬ 
turned  that  imaginary  grandeur,  which  had  for 
its  bads  an  abominable  fuperflition. 


OF  JUDICIAL  ORDER. 

LEGISLATION  is  the  molt  effential  part  of 
polity.  When  we  conlider  the  unbounded  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Roman  cenfors,  the.  executive 
power  of  fathers  over  their  children  and  of  maf- 
ters  over  their  (laves,  together  with  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  particular  tribunal  to  fuperintend 
the  conduct  of  the  women,  who  lived  in  a  Rate 
of  continual  tutelage ; — when  we  reflect  that 

the 
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theRomans  knew  neither  Substitutions  nor  fiefs, 
and  that  they  were  without  commerce,  we 

m/  ' 

readily  perceive  how  laborious  our  modern  juris¬ 
prudence  mud  be  when  compared  with  theirs, 
and  how  much  our  legiflators  muft  neceflarily 
be  engaged,  and  our  magistrates  embarraffed. 

We  have  our  diftinftions  of  goods  moveable , 
immoveable,  projective* ,  a dv entree  f ,  dotal ,  extra - 
dotal ,  and  paraphernal  \\  infomuch  that  thefe 
numerous  complicated  rights  make  a  delinquen¬ 
cy  of  what  is  not  fo  naturally.  Hence  fo  many  liti¬ 
gious  difputes,  and  oblcure  jurisprudence,  laws 
without  number,  and  laws  without  rationality. 
In  this  point  of  view  does  the  multiplicity  of  edidfcs 
become  injurious  to  a  ftate.  The  prefident,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  has  vainly  afferted,  that  all  thefe  little 
laws  are  a  fence  to  property  :  they  evidently 
harafs  the  proprietor,  whom  they  expofe  to  end- 
lefs  law  fuits,  treacheroufly  entered  upon 
againft  him.  Defence  in  thefe  cafes  is  both 
haraffing  and  ruinous;  and  I  conceive  that  ju- 
rifprudence  may  exift,  without  fo  many  nulli¬ 
ties  of  rights  of  cxclufion ,  without  fo  great  a  di¬ 
ver  fity  of  jurisdictions,  without  the  right  of  re - 


Goods  coming  in  direct  fucceflion  from  father,  mother,  &c. 
t  Goods  inherited  by  the  wife  during  her  marriage. 

%  Goods  at  the  difpofal  of  the  wife, 
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demption ,  and  without  the  contracts  of  annual 
feudal  tribute. 

In  an  age  fo  enlightened  as  ours,  ought  we 
to  regard  a  complete  code  of  civil  laws,  as  an 
enterpize  beyond  the  powers  of  man,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  fublimeft  talents  ?  Nothing 

O 

more  would  be  required,  than  to  Amplify  thefe 
laws,  to  eftablifh  regulations  for  their  precife 
interpretation,  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  new 
code  the  leading  maxims  of  jurifprudence,  and 
to  banith,  as  far  as  it  may  be  poffible,  the  for¬ 
malities  and  procedures  which  are  as  dangerous 
as  they  are  unneceffary. 

To  fulfil  this  aim,  precifion  would  be  the 
moft  necefiary  quality.  When  the  law  is  neat 
and  diftindt,  it  infpires  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
ipect.  With  a  fimple  and  natural  ftilc,  difen- 
gaged  from  the  obfolete  words  no  longer  intel¬ 
ligible,  fiich  a  code  might  be  formed  as  would 
ipeak  to  every  citizen,  and  the  defire  to  elude 
which  would  no  longer  be  manifefted. 

Judicial  order  being  the  id r it  beneficial  objefb 
of  legislation,  the  invariable  eflablifhment  of 
tribunals  is  infinitely  important  :  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  jurifdiclions  of  each  tribunal,  it  would 

complete  the  overthrow  of  the  hydra  of  chi- 

» 

canerv. 

V 

Louis 
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Louis  XIV.  had  a  compilation  made  of  all  the 
laws  from  the  reign  of  Clovis  down  to  his  own 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  minds  of  men  were 
then  not  fufficiently  enlightened  ;  the  good  and 
the  bad  laws  were  compiled  together,  and  ab- 
furdity  was  feen  at  the  fide  of  wifdom,  while 

cruelty  accompanied  juftice. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Charles  IX.  to  reform 
the  tribunals  and  abridge  the  proceffes.  By  this 
highly  benevolent  meafure  he  might  have  wiped 
away,  yes,  I  repeat  it,  he  might  have  wiped 
away  the  bloody  ftain  of  St.  Bartholomew  :  it 
was  the  befl:  reparation  he  had  to  offer  to  his 
country. 

There  is  no  kingdom  in  which  a  reform  of 
jurifprudence  is  fo  neceffary  as  in  France. 


MARRIAGE. 

THE  woman  is  a  gainer  by  this  contract  ; 
but  the  duties  exa&ed  of  her  are  likewife  more 
rigorous  than  thofe  required  of  the  man.  Her 
pnyfical  wants  are  confiderable,  and  her  moral 
wants  frill  more  urgent.  The  weaknefs  of  wo¬ 
men  renders  fociety  endearing  and  profitable  to 
therm  The  woman  becomes,  by  this  contract, 
the  equal  of  the  man  :  (he  efcapes  that  fer- 
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Vituue  into  which  her  folitary  beauty  would 
have  reduced  her  ;  foe  difipels  the  languor  and 
chagrin  which  prey  on  a  mind  unemployed. 

J  infiiL,  therefore,  that  the  women  gain  the 
rccir  m  fignmg  the  marriage  contra :  they 
ought  to  repay  this  advantage  by  fubmiffion, 
tendernefs,  and  mildnefs.  The  principle  of 
lociety  refides  in  the  conjugal  union.  If  the 
family  be  difordered  by  the  difobedience  or  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  wife,  we  lofe,  at  once,  the  means 
ol  rendering  our  country  nappy  ;  for  how  can 
we  reconcile  difcord  in  families  and  proljaerity 
in  the  nation  ?  T  he  eflablifoment  of  domefoc 
order  will  promote  and  firrengthen  the  liability 
oi  the  fociety  at  large.  The  conftitution  of  the 
fLte  appears  to  be  infeparably  connected  with 
that  of  private  families.  The  loofenefs  of  do- 
meftic  manneis  evutices,  unfortunately,  the  de¬ 
cline  of  public  virtue. 


WiKtt  were  the  rights  of  men  among  the 
Romans  ?  How’  were  they  confident  with  the 
domefuc  delpotifm  which  had  the  diipofal  of  the 
lives  of  the  children  and  Haves,  and  with  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  creditors  who  opprefled  their 
ceotois  ?  Who  can  per/uade  himfelf  that  the 
Roman  laws  were  any  other  than  a  mafs  of  bar- 
1) a rous  inftitutions  ?  No.  Notwithftandins;  the 
rigour  of  the  Roman  code,  no  people,  fays 

Livy, 
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Livv  Were  milder  in  their  chaftifements.  The 

J  ' 

laws  were  threatning,  but  the  national  charac¬ 
ter  was  gentle.  Every  one  foftened  the  pumlh- 
ment  pronounced  by  the  law,  and  difarmed  its 
ri°-our.  Divorce  was  very  rare  among  the  Ro- 

CD 

mans,  becaufe  it  was  authorifed  by  law. 


OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  STATE. 

THE  fteps  which  have  conduced  man  from 
the  ft  ate  of  nature  to  that  of  fociety,  are  enve¬ 
loped  in  darknefs.  What  annals  can  exhibit 
fociety  in  its  infancy?  Hiftory  prefents  nothing 
on  that  head,  as  the  navigator  judges  it  needlefs 
to  relate  his  uniform  voyages  on  a  fea  perpe-? 
tually  calm.  The  tranfaftions  of  men  do  not 
become  interefting  till  after  they  fuffer  from 
their  agcrandifement  or  their  laws, 

O  CD 

The  primitive  ftate  has  either  been  too  much 
extolled,  or  too  much  depreciated.  At  one  time 
the  wandering  life  of  the  fir  ft  men  has  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  brutes  ;  at  another, 
there  have  been  afcribed  to  favages  a  multitude 
of  fentimehts  which  fpring  from  fociety  alone. 

Savages  pafs  whole  days  in  doing  nothing. 
They  are  automata  conftruTed  by  nature  tQ 
the  tope  of  the  climate  :  to  fee  one  man,  is.  to 
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furvey  a  whole  nation.  The  cares  and  anxieties 
ot  life  are  unknown  to  them,  becaufe  they  re- 
fleci  not  on  the  part,  and  take  no  concern  about 
the  future.  As  they  know  only  the  moll  uro-ent 
cravings  of  nature,  and  fpend  their  lives  in  fatif- 
fying  thefe,  by  the  means-that  climate  and  habit 
point  out,  they  are  undoubtedly  lefs  the  objeds 
of  pity  than  if  they  dwelt  under  thole  irregular 
and  capricious  governments  which  afford  not  to 
the  individual  an  entire  tranquillity.  A  favage 
is  furely  happier  than  a  peafant  who  is  fubjed 
to  the  rigours  of  the  poll-tax  ;  but  the  little 
trade fman  of  a  provincial  town,  is  happier  than 
the  favage  who  tafles  not  the  comforts  of  life. 

If  the  lavage  is  free,  he  adopts  the  fubjedion 
of  natural  calamities  :  and  thefe  he  can  neither 
foiefee  nor  avert.  If  he  pays  no  imports,  he  is 
compelled  to  adopt  a  fafhion,  which  confifts  of 
marks  on  th.e  body,  painful  to  imprefs  :  his  fkiu  • 
murt  be  painted,  pundured,  burnt  ;  his  nofe 
deprefled,  his  head  flattened,  his  nortrils  bored, 
his  eais  extendea.  This  rude  Jyrtem  exercifes 
the  moft  ablolute  and  tyrannical  dominion  over 
thefe  Ample  men.  They  lubmit  to  this  public 
and  national  token,  to  thefe  charaderirtic  marks, 
to  unite  and  diftinguifh  each  other;  and  thus 

cuflom  has  an  air  of  authority  which  gives  it  the 
force  of  3  law. 

Thuss 
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Thus,  if  favage  nations  have  not  plans  of 
police  and  government,  they  have  public  and 
uniform  modes  of  life.  The  Carib,  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  Topinaxnbou,  haye  ftupid  and  mon- 
ftrous  cuftoms  which  affimilate  them  to  thofe 
whom  defpotifm  oppreffes.  The  favages  inflid 
on  themfelves  the  moft  painful  tortures  ;  and. 
the  flaves  of  a  defpot  fuffer  meanly,  becaule 
they  dread  a  punifhment  ftill  more  terrible.  In 

this  conlifts  all  the  difference, 

I  fpeak  not  of  thofe  nations,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frozen  zones,  placed  on  the  barriers  of 
the  world,  whom  nature  feems  to  have  banifh- 
ed,  and  condemned,  in  fuch  barren  trads,  to 
incurable  beggary.  It  is  not  their  defed  of 
mind,  but  that  of  their  territory. — Social  life 
could  never  frnk.e  root  amidft  eternal  frod* 
The  inhofpitable  climate  totally  fuhdues  the 
manly  powers.  The  Greenlander,  and  the  fa¬ 
vage  Laplander,  like  the  natives  of  the  ocean, 
which  cannot  fubfift  in  the  rivers,  would  always 
have  a  natural  repugnance  to  every  fpecies  of  civi¬ 
lization,  becaule  the  faculties  of  the  foul  of  each  arc 
pot  lets  benumbed  than  the  mufejes  of  his  body. 
But  I  fpeak  of  thofe  favages  who  are  reared  \n 
a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  and  who  require 
not  the  elements  to  be  controled,  and  the  lun 
to  be  approximated,  to  form  their  mind  to  re- 

fiediom 
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flection.  Thefe  people,  with  their  national  af¬ 
fluence,  might  poffefs  focial  manners  ;  for  to 

unite  men,  it  is  requifite  that  the  foil  yield  fome 
productions. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  the  moil  northern  regions 
of  the  glooe  may  claim  pity  ;  but  the  legiflator 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  civilize  them.  There 
are  favage  tubes,  however,  which  really  merit 
contempt  ;  for  being  already  ihepherds  or  hun¬ 
ters,  fillers  or  hufbandmen,  they  have  only  to 
proceed  a  Angle  ftep  further,  to  adopt  plans  of 
police  which  might  fecure  to  them  more  eafe 
and  more  liberty.  The  Carib,  the  Hottentot, 
the  negroe,  the  favage  of  North  America,  each 
of  thefe  leads  a  ferocious  and  quarrelfome  life, 
and  nouiifhes  a  national  hatred,  degenerating 
into  ati ocity.  they  have  adopted  our  worft 
acquihtions,  our  arms  and  our  fpirituous  liquors. 
Thefe  are  the  people  whom  I  accufe  ;  they  are 
a  difhonor  to  the  human  race,  for  they  have  all 
the  vices,  without  one  political  virtue ;  nor  do 

they  owe  the  brutality  of  their  character  to  the 
climate. 

The  fublimity  of  political  laws  becomes 
Unking,  when  we  behold  a  Carib  through  the 
ihameful  uniformity  of  his  life,  tranfjported  by 
the  paroxifms  of  his  turbulent  paflions,  and  y 
raving  like  a  perfon  driven  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 

do£ 
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dog  into  a  hydrophobia.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
rage  of  this  intractable  people  when  offended  ; 
they  llorm  like  an  enraged  daemon.  If  they  go 
to  war,  they  referable  maniacs  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  furies  ;  their  hatred  pafles  all 
bounds,  their  vengeance  is  implacable. 

The  corrupted  favage  has  vices  far  more 
hideous  than  the  civilized  man.  The  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Hottentot,  and  of  the  Negroe,  finks 
them  into  fervitude  :  villany  fprings  up  in  the 
heart  of  thefe  favages,  with  the  uneafy  fenfation 
arifing  from  being  ill  at  eafe.  Negroes  commit 
indifcriminately  every  aft  of  perfidy  and  wick- 
ednefs.  The  coaft  of  Africa  contains  the  ruins 
of  fi  *ee  nature,  for  there  is  hardly  any  medium 
between  liberty  and  flavery.  Thefe  people,  too 
abandoned  to  perceive  or  to  relifh  a  national 

eftablifhment,  fufFer  very  juftly  the  punifhment 

/ 

of  having  neglected  it;  they  have  loft  the  fen- 
timents  of  nature  ;  they  have  gone  backward, 
becaufe  incapable  of  advancing  in  civilization. 
Their  folly  and  bafenefs  have  rendered  them 
the  fport  of  foreign  nations ;  and  the  falfe, 
wicked,  and  perfidious  foul  of  thefe  people,  re- 
fufing  all  falutary  inftruftion,  has  thrown  itfelf 
into  the  fangs  of  the  mod  fuperflitious  credu¬ 
lity,  and  hugged  the  oracles  of  focthfayers,  the 
delufions  of  pretended  enchanters,  and  forcerers. 

All 
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vll  the  tribes  which  are  only  half  civilized, 
are  fierce  and  knavifh,  and  have  no  conception 
101  the  1  cciprocity  ot  benefits.  The  idea  of  good 
is  foreign  to  their  nature  ;  nor  can  their  confi¬ 
dence  be  gained  without  prefenting  phantoms  to 
then  mmd.  Thefe  phantoms  are  changeable, 
and  unlucky  impreffions  are  always  thofe  which 
predominate.  Their  life  perpetually  fluctuates 
between  perfidious  diflimulation  and  extreme 
violence  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  good  laws  are  re- 
quiiite  to  bind  men  to  reafon,  juflice,  and  de- 
cency,  and  to  withold  from  them  that  un¬ 
bounded  ana.  falfe  liberty  which  degenerates  into 
wild  hcentioufnefs,  which  depraves  inflead  of 
guiding  the  inftind,  and  which  propels  men  to 

ail  the  ads  that  are  repugnant  to  nature  and 
humanity. 

J  ' 

Clod  has  planted  in  the  bofom  of  animality, 
the  germe  of  an  immortal  being  ;  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  men  and  brutes,  is  not  in  that  refped 
me  tame.  It  is  locial  life  that  confhtutes  man  j 
if  he  fpurns  the  intercourfe  of  his  fellows,  his 
underftanding  becomes  an  inadive  and  torpid 
faculty.  When  he  lives  under  the  grofs  domi- 
iiion  of  perfonal  intereft,  he  is  never  fo  remote 
from  his  nature,  that  nature  which  is  fitted  to 
attain  the  highefl:  degree  of  virtue  and  felicity, 
What  a  being  is  the  man  who  has  not  entered 

within 
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■within  the  circle  of  civilization  ?  He  turns  his 
force  a  gain  ft  the  whole  world,  and  the  moft 
frightful  diforders  do  not  appal  him.  The  lkull 

iD  x 

of  his  enemy  forms  the  feftive  cup  which  con¬ 
tains  his  inebriating  draught.  If  he  is  victorious, 
he  a<3s  the  part  of  executioner;  if  he  is  van- 
quifhed,  he  fuffers  with  fortitude.  He  employs 
deliberately  all  the  refinements  of  torment,  to 
which  he  himfelf  in  his  turn  fubmits:  his  bru¬ 
tality  rifes  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that,  tranfportcd 
with  diabolical  joy,  he  roafts  the  human  vic¬ 
tims  over  a  flow  fire,  and  gluts  his  famiflicd 
appetite  with  the  horrid  repaft.  The  lot  of  war 
delivers  into  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
the  women  and  children,  who  are  burnt  alive, 
and  the  cries  of  anguifh  are  mingled  with  the 
fports  and  dances  of  their  enemies.  Behold  the 
bloody  fcalps  that  line  the  hut  of  the  favage, 
the  bared  (hulls,  that,  by  their  number,  mark 
the  rank  he  holds,  and  the  refpeft  he  claims. 
Is  it  a  man  or  a  tiger  that  inhabits  this  charnel- 
houfe  ?  Fury  and  weaknefs  lurk  in  this  den  : 
yet  in  that  fame  creature  may  be  lighted  up 
that  knowledge  which  (lied  luftre  on  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Hippocrates,  and  Newton.  Man,  in 
the  favage  ftate,  diredtly  oppofes  nature,  for  he 
is  ferocious  and  ftupid.  His  maners  are  thofe  of 
a  wild  beaft  :  he  devotes  his  whole  life  to  in¬ 
toxication,. 
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toxication,  and  deep,  the  butchering  of  his  fel¬ 
low,  and  the  fea  fling  on  his  enemy. 

Man  is  never  fo  near,  therefore,  to  his  nature, 
as  when,  efcaping  from  this  frightful  degrada¬ 
tion,  he  fubmits  to  the  laws  ;  when  he  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  arts  and  fciences,  and,  rejecting  a 
barbarous  mfrinct,  he  trufls  to  his  underfland- 
ing  and  his  induflry.  The  univerfe  is  the  im- 
menle  elaboratory  where  man  is  placed  to  work 
out  the  developement  of  his  being,  and  to  pre¬ 
pale  himfeif  for  thofe  wonderful  transformations 
to  which  he  is  deftined. 

1  he  focial  inftitution  is  thus  necefiarily  con¬ 
nected  with  felicity  and  government :  it  is  vir-  - 
tue  under  another  name. 

Lut  let  us,  at  the  fame  time,  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  that  ofthefe  fe¬ 
rocious  tiibes  ;  let  us  view  the  firft  traces  of 
tiue  civilization.  Moft  of  the  philofophers  have 
agieed  to  call  the  ftate  of  nature  the  ftate  of  ig- 
n oiance  and  ftnpidity,  and  they  defeend  to  the 
Carihs  in  judging  of  man.  But  the  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture  is  quite  different  from  that  which  they 
delineate  ;  the  ftate  of  nature  fubfifts  in  many 

of  oui  country  places,  and  through  a  great  part 
of  Germany. 

Though  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading,  inca¬ 
pable  of  admiring  paintings,  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend 
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hend  geometry,  man  ffill  pofTeiTes  his  own  per- 
fonal  induftry  :  he  is  not  ftupid,  for  as  foon  as 
he  knows  civil  affociation,  he  forms  moral  ideas. 

Obferve  our  rude  and  furly  peafants ;  you 

behold  nearly  the  middle  frate  of  man.  This 

labourer,  this  workman,  is  neither  a  Defcartes, 

♦ 

nor  an  Helot ;  he  is  merely  a  man. 

The  term  Javage  has  abfolutely  no  meaning ; 
fince,  in  reality,  no  men  of  fuch  a  defcription 
are  found,  unlefs  from  feme  of  thofe  extraordi¬ 
nary  accidents  of  which  the  caufe  is  entirely 
unknown.  A  favage  found  alone  in  a  wood,  or 
in  the  fields,  without  children,  and  without  fa- 
mil  v.  is  a  luCus  naturce ,  which  affords  no  rea- 
ionable  induction  :  at  belt,  he  is  only  a  brute  in 
human  fhape,  and  certainly  the  mofi  miferable 
of  ail  beings. 

If  by  fav ages  we  mean  thofe  hordes  of  two 
or  three  hundred  men,  who  are  feen  in  the 
defarts  of  America,  the  name  is  improper,  fince 
they  live  in  fociety,  and  form,  among  them- 
felves,  a  fort  of  republic.  They  ought  to  be 
termed  hunters ,  fince  the  chace  is  their  foie  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Man  has  four  modes  of  fubfifting.  Firth, 
nature  has  given  him  fheep,  goats,  cows,  afies, 
camels,  and  horfes  :  thefe  he  may  conduit  to 
rich  paftures,  may  feed  on  their  milk,  thecheefe 

it 
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it  produces,  or  on  their  flefh,  and  clothe  him* 
felf  with  their  hides.  This  kind  of  life  is  the 
fitcpleft,  the  moft  natural,  the  molt  peaceful* 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  certain.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  firft  condition  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  proved  by  the  exiftence  of  Iheep,  and 
force  other  fpecies  of  animals,  that,  without  the 
protection  of  man,  muft  have  been  extirpated. 
If  there  had  been  few  men,  and  many  animals* 
the  former  muft  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  latter? 
on  tlie  contrary,  had  there  been  many  men,  and 
few  animals,  thefe  would  have  been  deftroyed 
and  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thus, 
the  firft  men  were  fhepherds  ;  hunting  and 
agriculture  fucceeded;  and  filhing,  and  the  other 
arts,  were  afterwards  introduced. 

Secondly,  nature  has  ftocked  the  woods  with 
boars  and  with  ftags,  deer,  goats,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals  caoable  of  domeftication.  Againft 

A  O 

fome  of  thefe  man  was  obliged  to  defend  him- 
felf ;  others  he  was  induced  to  attack  :  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  chace.  Thofe  who 
embrace  this  mode  of  life,  are  far  from  being  fo 
happy  as  the  paftoral  tribes.  Their  food  is  more 
precarious,  and  their  wretched  exiftence  is  often 
tormented  by  want.  The  hunter  muft  per- 
tually  be  employed,  fince  he  cannot,  like  the 
bees  and  ants,  in  times  of  plenty,  make  a  pro- 

vifioa 
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vifion  againft  fcarcity  and  famine.  Thefe  men, 
alfo,  being  accuftcmed  to  live  amidft  carnage, 

mu  ft  have  a  ferocious  charadler,  and  a  heart  in- 

-  ^ 

lcnfible  to  pity.  Nature  abhors  fuch  a  ftate, 
tecaufe  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  end  which 
(lie  holds  in  view.  The  hunter  cannot  be  the 
father  of  a  family  ;  it  becomes  impoftible  for 
him  to  tranfport  his  infants  with  him,  fince  the 
foreft  not  affording  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
game  in  one  fpot,  he  is  obliged  often  to  fhift  his 
ground  :  the  beafts  fly  with  rapidity,  and  he 
muft  follow. 

The  hunter  muft  therefore  allow  a  number 
of  his  children  to  perifh,  or  muft  wait  till  the 
youngeft  be  able  to  run  before  he  begets  ano¬ 
ther  fon.  The  laft  months  of  pregnancy  muft 
alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  to  the  women. 
Sicknefs  is  another  perplexing  evil.  Laftly,  old 
age  muft  be  facriflced  to  the.  public  good  ;  the 
aged  muft  be  butchered  through  compaflion. 
Thefe  people,  ferocious  from  their  condition, 
muft  live  promifcuoufly  together,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  fo  that  the  relation  of  hufband  and  wife, 
father  and  child,  cannot  fubfift  among  them. 
Two  hordes  meet  ;  hunger  renders  them  hos¬ 
tile,  and  they  exterminate  each  other.  This 
ftate  is  abfolutely  repugnant  to  nature. 

Nature,  that  tender  mother,  has  anxlcu fly 
Vol.  I.  N  watched 
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watched  over  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies,  by 
implanting  the  defire  of  propagation,  and  by 
connecting  the  males  by  indiffoluable  ties  to 
their  females,  when  the  former  can  afiift  in 
rearing  the  children.  Behold  the  birds  !  they 
hatch  by  turns  ;  the  male  feeks  food  for  his 
mate,  and  lends  his  aid  to  nourifh  the  young. 
The  pigeon,  who  breeds  every  year,  is  con- 
ftantly  attached  to  his  female.  The  animals 
that  pafture  are  not  fubject  to  this  law,  becaufe 
nature  opens  her  bofom  to  the  young  which 
browfe  even  at  the  time  they  fuck.  What  fer- 
vice,  in  rearing  the  young,  can  a  buck  render 
to  a  doe,  a  boar  to  a  fow,  a  ftallion  to  a  mare,  a 
bull  to  a  cow  ?  What  profound  wifdom  is  here 
difplayed,  efpecially  with  regard  to  domeflic 
animals  !  What  fhould  we  do  if  every  cow  re- 
quired  a  bull,  every  mare  a  ftallion,  every  hen 
a  cock  ?  Thefe  ufeful  animals  would  induce  a 
fcarcity  over  the  earth. 

But  man  being  feeble  many  years,  being 
(lower  in  growth,  as  nature  feems  more  anxi- 
oufly  to  labour  in  him  in  proportion  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  her  work  ;  man  being  likewife  fubject 
to  a  multitude  of  infirmities  and  wants,  it  be¬ 
came  neceffary  that  the  father  fhould  watch  his 
infant  wdth  particular  care  during  the  time  of 
childhood.  In  the  interim,  the  woman  becomes 

pregnant 
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pregnant  again,  and  the  duties  of  the  father  ac¬ 
cumulate.  It  would  thus  be  eafy  to  prove,  that 
a  man  fhould  appropriate  to  himfelf  only  one 
woman,  and  that  from  the  very  analogy  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  for  with  refped  to  man  himfelf,  as  he 
runs  into  every  extravagance,  wre  might  be  mil¬ 
led  in  taking  him  for  a  guide. 

Thirdly,  the  race  of  fifhers  muff  have  been 
the  la  ft  formed.  To  labour  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  muft  have  been  the  e  fifed  of  the  arts  ; 
it  fnppofes  barks,  rafts,  oars,  nets,  and  hooks. 
This  trade  alfo  brings  with  it  a  multitude  of  in- 
conveniencies,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  pofterior 

•  V 

even  to  agriculture. 

Fourthly,  divine  agriculture  has  well  de¬ 
fer  ved  altars.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus  have 
alone  advanced  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
true  riches.  The  earth,  become  immenfely  fer¬ 
tile,  has  permitted  man  to  propagate  immenfely. 
United  in  fociety,  the  hufbandmen  have  at  once 
enjoyed  every  bounty  ;  they  have  continued  to 
be  hunters,  and  fhepherds  ;  they  have  even  en¬ 
gaged  in  fi filing,  or  at  leaft,  have  furnilhed  fub- 
liftence  to  thofe  of  their  body  who  addicted 
themfelves  to  that  employment.  Our  fociety  is, 
therefore,  the  moft  perfed,  fince  it  yields  all  the 
comforts  of  life. 

Alan  fcefides  poffefTes  a  double  liberty,  the 

N  2  animal 


animal  and  the  mental.  If  man  abufes  this  pre¬ 
rogative,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  in  no  way  fubjedled, 
fo  noble  is  his  origin.  We  have  the  liberty 
common  to  all  animals,  and  our  underftanding 
beftows  on  us  another  freedom  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  man. 


WEAKNESS  OF  TRIBES. 

THE  favages  of  America  are  lefs  depraved 
than  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Africa,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fouthern  pe- 
ninfula,  becaufe  the  former  join  the  art  of  hui- 
bandry  to  that  of  fifhing. 

They  conceal  the  gold  mines  that  exift  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  with  as  much  anxiety  as 
the  Europeans  fhow  to  come  at  them. 

They  have  attached  the  idea  of  liberty  to  the 
obfervance  of  their  ridiculous  cuftoms.  The 
love  they  entertain  for  their  national  immunities 
equals  that  of  life.  What  impairs  their  force, 
is  their  being  divided  into  a  thoufand  tribes,  and 
ieparated  by  characters  which  cannot  be  effaced. 
They  will  never  form  one  body  ;  and  thus  the 
courage  of  thefe  different  nations  will  not  alarm 
their  enemies,  and  will  often  be  fatal  to  them- 
felves. 


With 
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With  refpect  to  the  favages  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  chace  familiarizes  them  to  the  trade  of 
arms ;  but  the  blindeft  preemption  diverts  their 
courage  of  its  commanding  air. 

Our  point  of  honour,  with  all  its  proud  de¬ 
licacy,  is  found  among  thefe  tribes,  whom  we 
look  upon  as  barbarians.  It  obftrufts  their  fuc- 
cefs,  by  prompting  them  rather  to  deftroy  than 
to  acquire.  The  fpirit  of  theie  deftroyers  bor¬ 
ders  rather  upon  rage  than  on  ambition.  They 
do  not  wage  war  ;  they  fight  duels.  To  con¬ 
quer,  in  their  language,  means  to  annihilate  : 
They  eat  their  enemy.  They  are  very  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  their  national  interefts.  If  thefe 
various  tribes  had  an  idea  of  a  general  confedera- 
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tion,  they  would  renew  the  ages  of  emigration;- 
and  thefe  favages  would  exhibit,  in  the  new 
world,  what  the  Goths  and  Vandals  difplayed  in 
our  hemifphere.  But  an  infinite  multitude  of 

A- 

hoftile  republics,  parcelled  out  into  fmail  bodies, 
which  entertain  a  mortal  hatred  for  each  other, 
oppofe  fuch  an  union.  It  would  be  a  miracle, 
if  their  divifion  fhould  ceafe  amidft  their  diver- 
fity  of  cuftoms. 

Thus,  the  European  ufurpers,  or  conquerors, 
or,  if  you  choofe,  proprietors,  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  have  nothing  to  dread  from  thefe  people, 
becaufe  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  will 

N  3  never 
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'  V 

never  extend  their  frontiers,  fince,  with  an  air 
of  military  difcipline,  they  are  really  incapable 
of  being  trained. 

"  "  * - — - - 
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OF  THE  EARLIEST  CALLINGS. 

I  Hii/  earlieft  callings  ot  the  primitive  ag 
were  confined  to  the  fupport  of  life  ;  and  in  the 
fmaller  republics,  we  ftiil  obferve  the  traces  of 
this  original  fimplicity.  No  one  there  thinks  of 
any  other  objeft  than  that  of  his  maintenance. 
Little  cultivated,  however,  as  are  the  minds  of 
the  artizans  who,  in  thefe  republics,  follow  the 
meaneft  callings,  their  intelligence  is  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  lavages.  The  latter,  excellently 
organized  tor  action ,  are  led  into  error  bv  a  want 

'  j  . 

of  knowledge,  and,  more  efpecially,  by  a  want 
of  application.  As  their  ideas  are  poor,  their 
languages  are  infinitely  defective,  and  even  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

In  the  fa  vage  world  there  are,  however,  aff 
mold  as  many  varieties  as  in  the  polifhed  world ; 
and  as  a  proof  that  brutal  nature,  to  advance  to¬ 
wards  perfection,  has  merely  need  of  certain  fa¬ 
vourable  cireumftances,  the  Peruvians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraguay  differ  effentially  from 
the  Algolkins  and  Apalachites.  Nature,  always 

impartial 
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impartial  in  her  views,  forms  man  precifely  for 
a  perfe<£tionated  fociety,  in  which  every  advan¬ 
tage  is  combined.  If  man  loiters  on  the  road,  if 
he  ft  rays  afide,  if  he  Units  his  ears  to  the  univer- 
fal  and  public  voice,  he  thus  bars  again#  him 
the  door  to  a  higher  felicity.  If  the  various 
tribes  of  favages  were  to  entertain  an  idea  of  na¬ 
tional  confederation,  they  would  renew  the  ages 
of  emigration,  and  would  figure  in  the  new 
wrorld,  as  have  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  our 
hemifphere.  An  infinite  number  of  warlike  re¬ 
publics,  parcelled  out  into  fmall  bands,  and 
bearing  to  each  other  a  mortal  enmity,  refift, 
however,  fuch  an  union  ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  diverfity  of  their  cuftoms  a  termination  of 
their  divifions  would  be  a  prodigy  indeed  ! 

i  CV 

Thus  have  the  ufurpers,  or  the  conquors,  or, 
if  you  will  have  it  fo,  the  European  proprietors 
of  South  America,  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
tribes,  becaufe  it  is  prefumable,  that  their  limits 
will  always  remain  the  fame,  feeing  that  with 
an  air  of  military  difeipline,  they  are  truly  in¬ 
capable  of  being  diiciplined. 


& 
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OF  THE  INEQUALITY  OF  CONDITIONS, 

THAT  Cjod  created  men  perfeftly  equal  is  a 
fact  as  unqueftionable  as  that  theiun  which  now 
Ihincs,  is  the  fame  with  that  luminary  which 
lhone  upon  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But 
this  perfect  equality  is  applicable  only  to  the 
animal  pai  l  01  man  ;  ior  confidered  as  a  privi¬ 
leged  being,  endowed  with  that  liberty  which 
he  derives  from  his  underftanding  and  reafon, 
and  as  a  being  fufceptible  of  every  impreffion  of 
virtue  ana  vice,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  degree 
of  this  equality  mull:  be  diminished,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  love  of  virtue,  his  command  over 
the  paffions,  and  the  proper  ule  he  makes  of  the 
precious  and  divine  liberty  he  enjoys. 

Nature  alfo  having  enjoined  the  earth  to  yield 
her  fruits  and  bounties  to  the  laborious  man 
alone,  and  to  prefent  nothing  but  briars  and 
thorns  to  ldlenefs  and  floth,  equality  muft  there¬ 
by  difappear. 

Inequality  is  a  thing  fo  effential  to  the  welfare 
of  fociety,  that  did  it  not  exift,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  create  it  politically.  But  it  fprung  up 
with  liberty,  fince  it  is  the  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  good  and  evil,  of  vice  and  virtue, 
of  indolence  and  labour,  nor  could  any  great 
fociety  exift  without  it. 
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But  while  nature,  fo  wife  in  all  her  opera¬ 
tions,  eftablifhed  inequality,  did  fne  not  let 
bounds  to  it  ?  One  man  fattens  to  difeafe  on 
the  har  veils  he  never  lows,  another  penfhes 
with  hunger  be  fide  the  crops  which  his  labours 
have  raifed.  In  beftovving  upon  men  equal 
wants,  is  it  not  apparent  that  nature  has  con¬ 
demned  Inch  difproportioned,  fuch  enormous 
excelies  ?  The  indigent  elafs,  when  it  feels  the 
yoke  of  cppreilion  bear  too  hard,  has  a  right  to 
refume  an  active  part,  and  this  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  at  Rome,  under  the  reign  ol  thofe  crown¬ 
ed  mongers,  that  feemed  only  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  wickednefs  :  they  were  harafied  during 
their  lives  by  infurre£tions,  and  almoft  always 
fuffered  a  violent  and  fhocking  death. 

Inequality,  therefore,  admits  the  diftinflion 
of  rich  and  poor;  the  poor,  above  all,  are  of 
great  utility  to  a  ilate,  lince  it  is  their  labour 
alone  that  forms  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  and 
conftitutes  the  true  riches  of  the  earth.  With¬ 
out  their  induftry,  famine  would  enter  palaces, 
and  the  man  of  opulence  would  (larve,  while  he 
repofed  on  his  heaps  of  gold.  Foverty  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  fcfter-mother  of 
governments  ;  but  foul  befal  him,  whofe  bar¬ 
barous  heart  would  confound  it  with  indigence 
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and  wretchednefs,  the  cruelleft  fcourges  of  hu¬ 


man 


man  life  :  thefe  deplorable  ills  fliould  be  banifh- 
cd  from  every  good  government.  Far  from  dis¬ 
couraging  the  poor  man  and  driving  him  to  de- 

lL  pi oper  that  he  fhould  view  the  rich 
without  envy,  and  that  he  fhould  hope  to  pro- 
cuic  an  eaiy  competence,  to  which  he  fhould 

look  forward,  as  the  recompence  of  his  toil  and 
labour. 


We  ought,  therefore,  to  preferve  with  the 
tit  moil  care  the  bread  defrined  to  feed  thofe  who 
laboui,  who  give  lire  to  all  other  beings.  If 
they  are  overburdened,  they  will  tranfport  their 
induftry  to  fome  other  region,  and  will  defert 
an  ungrateful  ioil  that  refufes  to  fupply  their 


wants. 


Ought  we  to  commit  the  lot  of  thefe  moft  ufe- 
ful  citizens  to  the  gratitude,  or  rather  the  com- 
mifeiation  of  tire  rich,  who,  almofi  invariably, 
let  a  value  on  things  merely  in  proportion  to 
their  futility  ? 

It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  wifdom  of  eo- 
vernment,  not  to  permit  the  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  to  be  confidered  as  perlonal 


property. 

,  What  a  prepofterous  abufe  of  the  word  pro¬ 
perty  !  Where  is  the  citizen,  unworthy  of  that 
name,  who  will  barter  away  the  life  of  his 
neighbour  for  a  few  pieces  of  money  ?  Is  not 
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the  {late  a  confederated  community,  and  ought 
not  bread  to  be  referved  for  the  men  of  toil, 
who  perform  the  great  labours  of  fociety  ?  “  My 
corn  is  mine:'  no,  wretched  mifer,  it  grew  to 
be  eaten  on  the  foil  which  produced  it,  by  your 
brethren,  by  your  fellow-citizens,  with  whom 
you  have  a  contrail  of  defence  and  fervice,  and 
not  by  ftrangers,  who,  to-morrow,  may  become 
your  enemies.  Where  is  the  bond  of  union, 
where  is  the  harmony,  in  a  fiate  which  knows 
not  what  portion  of  riches  fhould  be  abandoned 
to  the  rich,  and  what  portion  referved  to  the 
poor  ? 

Who  is  the  man  that  was  ever  acquainted 
with  this  portion  ?  How  would  it  puzzle  mini- 
fters,  if  they  were  afked,  I  do  not  fay,  how 
many  men  live  in  opulence,  how  many  cultivate 
the  land,  how  many  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
how  many  fubfift  on  the  church,  in  the  army, 
in  the  finance,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the.  condition 
of  livery  fervants,  but  only  how  many  men 
there  are  in  the  fiate  ?  If  this  be  known  in  any 
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kingdom,  it  muft  be  in  France,  where  the  fpirit 
of  enquiry  has  extended  into  ever  yfubjeft.  Yet 
I  have  feen  the  population  efteemed  fo  different¬ 
ly,  that  I  am  very  fceptical  on  this  fubjedt. 

Ttie  ancient  nations,  thofe  efpecially  whole 
governments  were  conduced  with  moll;  wifdom 

and 
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2;.a  lenown,  the  Jews,  the  Spartans,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Romans, 
Knew  their  population  by  their  frequent  num- 
Wing.  But  I  afx,  are  we  as  well  informed  on 
that  head  r  Have  we  adopted  the  effectual  means 
ot  ascertaining  an  objed  fo  effential,  an  objed 
vrhich  fhould  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  the  theory  of 
every  wife  government. 

We  know  how  many  feamen  it  requires  to  • 
navigate  a  veffel  ;  and  how  many  hands  ought 
we  to  afiign  to  dired  the  veffel  of  Rate,  the  vef- 
fei  of  France  r  How  many  fhould  be  alloted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  to  the  fupply  of  the 
navy  and  army,  to  the  neceffary  arts,  and  to 
thoie  of  luxury,  to  the  fervice  of  the  altars,  to 
thofe  of  juRice  and  chicanery  ?  After  deduding 
ten  millions  of  women,  the  nobles,  the  lackeys, 
the  commiffaries,  the  priefls,  the  monks,  the 
bailiffs,  the  procurators,  the  ferjeants,  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  little  fhop-keepers,  how  many  would 
remain  for  the  neceflary  arts,  and  for  divine 
agriculture  ?  I  fpeak  not  of  the  hofpitals,  the 
pnfons,  the  old  men  or  children  :  but  the  fmali 
number  of  hands  referved  to  produce  the  true 
riches  of  a  Rate,  makes  me  tremble.  Admini- 
Rrators,  you  proceed  at  random  !  You  know 
not  accurately,  what  force  you  can  fpare  on  our 
fionuei  s,  either  in  peace  or  war,  and  you  are 
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entirely  unacquainted  with  the  produce  of  our 
land  and  labour  :  yet  you  ad  as  if  you  were  fully 
mafter  of  thefe  important  grounds. 


POVERTY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

FEUDALITY  was  only  the  confequence  of 
the  poverty  of  the  arts.  The  lands  were  wafte; 
the  peafants  wanted  the  implements  of  hui- 
bandry;  the  mafter,  or  lord,  furnifhed  them, 
and,  for  this  fingle  advance,  he  impofed  as  many 
obligations  as  he  chofe. 

'  It  was  the  ignorance  of  cultivation  that  enab- 
lifhed  the  theory  of  fervitude.  If  fo  much  land 
had  not  lain  fallow  and  unoccupied  by  thele 
wandering  people,  they  would  never  have  fub- 
mitted  to  alk  the  fpade  and  the  plough  from  the 
haughty  proprietors  ;  they  would  never  have 
purchafed  fo  dearly  the  right  of  afylum ,  which 
thefe  inhuman  mafters  afforded  around  their 
fortified  caftles.  The  negleft  of  the  principles 
of  natural  and  civil  right  had  originated  from 
the  wandering  life  familiar  to  thefe  people,  who 
could  neither  repel  the  barbarians,  refill:  their 
attacks,  nor  feek  for  lands  to  cultivate.  rl  he 

jujiice  of  the  barons  entailed  on  the  pofterity  of 

thefe 
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thefe  wretched  vaffals  the  fervices  due  by  their 
anceftors  ;  and  hence  thofe  laws  of  mortmain 
which  cruelty  and  impolicy  upheld  lb  long,  in- 
Scmuch,  that  without  the  interference  of  the 
kings  of  I'Otiice,  who,  to  enlarge  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  diminifhed  that  of  the 'lords,  by  rertor- 
ing  to  the  commons  a  part  of  their  liberty,  we 
lliould,  at  this  day,  have  been  groaning  under 
the  heavy  hand  either  of  the  clergy  or  of  the 
nobles,  too  little  difpofed  to  receive  notions  of 
bound  policy,  for  they  can  hardly  imagine  that 
mortmain  is  an  injury  to  man,  and  a  real  inva¬ 
sion  of  his  deareft  rights. 

let  the  feudal  government  had  its  bright 
days.  1  he  ferfs,  paying  import  only  to  their 
lords,  received  from  them  an  afylum  and  pro¬ 
tection  :  the  arts  ot  the  times,  the  enjoyments 
Oi  the  ng>_,  fubmiffion,  and  religious  morality, 
weie  allied  with  the  ignorance  which  almort 
tiniverfally  prevailed.  The  caufe  of  the  people 
v‘  as  entrufted  to  the  nobles,  among  whom  were 
iome  geneious  minds,  i  heir  ftrange  whimfies 
prove  that  they  were  not  indifferent  to  a  fort  of 
gaiety,  which,  though  rude,  dilarmed  their  pride. 

feudality  became  terrible,  when  the  fove- 
reigns  added  their  imports  to  thofe  exaded  by 
the  barons  :  the  people  had  then  two  marters  ; 
and  oppreffed  with  a  double  burden,  they  were  ‘ 
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no  longer  watched  over  by  that  vigilant  and  pa¬ 
ternal  eye,  which,  from  the  top  of  the  caftles, 
took  a  fweep  of  a  certain  extent,  and  invited 
the  peafants  to  fhare  the  bounties  of  the  earth, 
and  affift  at  the  feftivals  of  the  haughty  noble. 

The  people  were  obliged  to  obey  two  op  polite 
authorities ;  nor,  at  preient,  do  they  know 
which  is  their  true  matter,  the  monarch,  or  the 
proprietor  of  the  fief,  for  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
both.  They  are  both  alike  grievous,  and  have 
ruined  certain  baronies,  either  to  the  deftrudtion 
of  feudality,  or  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
monarcbs.  Thus  did  the  old  laws  fpread  among 
the  new,  as  rotten  and  decayed  trunks  are  feexi 
befide  the  green  trees,  recently  fprung  from  the 
bofom  of  the  earth. 

War  is  the  mad  work  of  man ;  famine  is  the 
fruit  of  his  ignorance  and  (loth.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  and  fciences  prevents  famine; 
it  repels  peftilence,  or  confines  it.  to  a  narrow 
fpace  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  could  avoid  a  train  of 
difeafes,  by  adopting  different  changes  in  our 
manners,  our  drefs,  our  lodging,  and  our  food. 

Yes,  it  would  be  the  great  perfection  of  the 
arts  to  fuperfede  that  multitude  of  public  and 
unwholefome  labours,  that  great  number  of 
dangerous  occupations  which  abound  in  con¬ 
cealed  poifions,  as  well  moral  as  phyficai ;  for 

the 
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the  fcourges  which  affli £1  the  human  race,  muff 
neceffaniv  be  the  lot  of  the  nations  by  whom 
the  cultivation  ol  the  arts  is  neglefled. 

If  the  northern  part  of  Europe  were  Hill  in 
its  former  fituation,  when  its  inhabitants  did 
not  plough  the  ground,  we  fhould  Hill  fee  all 
the  people  who  occupy  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic, 
obliged  to  exercife  the  trade  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  procure  fubfiftence  by  carrying  devaluation 
ar‘d  murder  into  their  neighbour’s  territories. 

If  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
Europe  prefented  a  continual  ebb  and  flow  of 
people,  towns  backed,  countries  laid  wafle,  em¬ 
pires  overturned  ;  it  was,  becaufe  thefe  barba¬ 
rians,  who  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  as  they 
grew  numerous  became  more  ftraitened  for  pro- 
vilions  at  nome,  and  were  conftrained  to  march 
in  quell  of  food  into  richer  countries.  Hence 
that  ferocity  of  manners,  thofe  migrations,  thole 
ravages,  thofe  continual  maffacres ;  for  fuch  was 
anciently  the  noble  and  only  occupation  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

What  opinion  Ural  1  we  now  entertain  of  the 
fyllem  of  thole  wno  aliert  that  the  arts  and 
feiences  have  degraded  the  human  race,  while, 
l.nce  the  uncis  were  cultivated,  lince  manufac¬ 
tures  flounlhed,  and  lince,  by  means  of  com- 
meice  and  navigation,  all  countries  interchange 

C> 
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with  each  other  their  fuperflluities,  men  are  no 
longer  under  the  hard  neceffity  of  iffuing,  like 
fo  many  famifhed  wolves,  from  their  retreats  in 
purfuit  of  prey  ? 

The  arts  and  fciences  have  doubtlefs  their  in¬ 
conveniences  ;  but  do  thefe  inconveniences  ba¬ 
lance  the  advantages  which  refult  from  them  ? 
Can  they  be  compared  with  the  ills  that  follow 
the  neglefl  of  them  ?  And  may  they  not  one 
day  have  a  fimple  and  confident  aim  r  Befides, 
are  there  not  at  prefent  remedies  agaiiift  the 
luxury  which  they  fofter  ?  • 

Nations  may  learn,  in  the  inexhauftible  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  avoid  the 
cruel  folly  of  waging  war ;  and  the  inftindt  of 
propagation  may  have  its  full  and  entire  effect 
without  real  danger,  when  agriculture,  advanced 
to  its  utmoid  improvement,  (hall  difplav  the  in¬ 
finite  riches  that  each  generation  can  obtain  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  which  daily  difcover  in 
the  empire  of  nature,  new  fources  of  life  and  of 
enjoyment. 

The  Lnited  States  of  i\merica  alone,  bv  their 
wife  and  humane  laws,  are  capable  of  abforbing 
the  overplus  exuberance  of  the  human  fpecies 
in  the  old  world  for  three  centuries. 

I  ohty,  and  the  arts,  will  latisfy  all  the  wants 
of  the  human  fpecies,  when  civilized  nations, 
Vol.  I.  O  in ile ad 
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inftead  of  a  fatal  principle  of  ambition,  of  vain 
glory,  or  of  vengeance,  fhall  difmifs  their  jea- 
loufies  and  fufpicions,  and  embrace  ideas  at  once 
more  generous  and  more  falutary. 

Is  it  poffible,  that  the  criminal  and  ill  con¬ 
ceived  avidity  of  governments  fometimes  fhould 
forbid  the  earth  to  yield  her  treafures,  and  fhould 
check  the  multiplication  of  the  nioft  ufeful 
Ipecies  ? 

Half-a-dozen  horfes  and  cows  were  tranf- 
poitcd  by  the  Spaniards  to  Buenos-Ayres  :  no 
tax-gatherers  were  there  to  oppofe  the  bounties 
of  nature.  Thefe  ufeful  animals  have  fince 
multiplied  fo  prodigioufly,  as  to  have  fpread  over 
the  whole  extent  of  country,  from  the  river  de 
la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  they  are 
killed  by  thoufands,  fays  Admiral  Anfon,  merely 
for  the  lake  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  Father 
Labat  allures  us,  that,  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  there  is  alfo  a  multitude  of  wild  horfes 
and  dogs,  the  offspring  of  a  few  animals  of  thefe 
fpecies  which  the  Spaniards  had  introduced. 

i  he  human  race  will  never  be  too  numerous, 
even  when  every  inch  of  ground,  in  any  region 
whatever,  fhall  be  cultivated  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage,  and  when  commerce  fhall  have  fupplied 
thofe  neceffary  productions  which  the  territory 
itfelf  fhall  deny. 
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OF  THE  GENUINE  LOVE  OF  GLORY. 

WITHOUT  the  love  of  glory,  a  paffion 
which  leads  at  once  to  virtue  and  to  renown,  the 
llatefman  would  be  deprived  of  the  neceffary  in¬ 
centive  to  the  career  of  heroifm. 

He  who  defpifes  glory,  defpifes  likewife  the 
virtues  which  conduCt  to  it.  The  man  who 
allerts  that  public  efteem  is  not  an  objeCt  of  de¬ 
lire,  will  foon  add,  with  full  conviction,  that 
the  public  fcorn  is  not  an  objeCt  of  averfion. 

Place  the  Itatefman  in  one  of  thofe  delicate 
conjunctures,  where  he  muft  facrifice  his  per- 
fon  to  favehis  virtue  :  if  he  reflects  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  pofterity  will  pafs  upon  him,  he 
will  not  hefitate  a  moment,  but  will  prefer  ho¬ 
nour  to  revenge. 

Great  atchievements  may  be  expeCted  of  him 
who  conncCts  himfelf  to  futurity,  who  is  emu¬ 
lous  to  pafs  through  life  with  applaufe,  and  to 

tranfmit  a  glorious  and  unfpotted  name  to  fuc- 

% 

ceeding  ages. 

That  man  is  feeble  and  diminitive,  with¬ 
out  energy,  and  without  greatnefs,  who  limits 
his  affeCtions  to  the  Ihort  term  of  life  ;  wffo, 
like  the  brute  that  regards  neither  anceftors 
nor  pofterity,  fubmits  to  terminate  his  ex- 

O  2  iftence 
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iftence  in  the  interval  between  his  birth  and  his 
death. 

Would  to  God  I  had  the  thunder  of  eloquence 
to  hurl  it  upon  the  heads  of  that  vile  herd  which 
fur  rounds  the  thrones  of  the  univerle,  and  con¬ 
fines  its  affections  within  a  narrow  circle  !  Who 
is  then  this  man  io  totally  abhorred  in  the  fpot 
which  he  occupies  ?  This  foul  muft  be  void  of, 
feeling,  and  his  underftanding  contracted  :  he 
deftroys  the  connections  which  confiitute  his 
foice;  he  interrupts  the  circulation  of  mutual 
fervices.  If  every  one  were  to  follow  the  fame 
lyflem,  concord  would  be  bamfhed  :  individuals 
would  be  at  variance,  and  armed  againfl  each 
otnei.  This  man  wrapped  up  in  himfelf,  could 
not  reafonably  expeCt  efteem  or  fervices  from 
otheis.  What  would  become  of  friendfhip,  of 
benevolence*  and  compaflion,  of  whatever  af- 
fuages  the  naileries  and  props  the  weakuefs  of 
human  life  ? 

Ungrateful  man  !  If  you  are  not  quite  harden¬ 
ed,  open  your  eyes  and  look  around  you.  Long 
before  your  birth,  you  have  been  an  objeCt  of 
care  ;  enjoyments  have  been  prepared  for  you, 
of  which  you  are  unworthy.  Thefe  folid  houies, 
thefe  levelled  ftreets,  thefe  road  thele  ancient 
and  hoary  trees,  thefe  folacing  arts*  thefe  fhips 
which  traverfe  the  ocean*  thefe  hulbandrnen 

who 
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who  have  cleared  the  ground,  thefe  wife  poli¬ 
tical  laws  which  lay  the  foundation  of  tranqui¬ 
lity,  all  betoken  a  beneficent  genius  which  has 
extended  its  views  to  pofterity  ;  which  has  not 
confined  itfelf  to  tranfient  conveniences,  but, 
with  a  generous  forefight,  has  embraced  the  be¬ 
ings  which  ftill  repofe  in  the  night  of  non-ex- 
iftence.  And  (hall  the  wretch  arrived  at  matu¬ 
rity,  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  ages, 
and  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  improved  fociety 
prefume,  that  his  obligations  are  acquitted,  and 
fhall  grafp  every  thing  to  himfelf,  without  fenfe 
of  fhame  or  modefty  ? 

This  egotift  excites  horror,  becaufe  he  fhows 

O 

the  deeped  corruption,  and  the  mod  obdurate 
infenfibility.  Alas  !  fince  he  is  incapable  of 
feeling  the  joy  of  the  man  who  was  ufeful  to 
his  fpecies,  let  him  at  lead  contemplate  the 
debt,  the  homage  paid  to  him,  when  he  left 
upon  earth  the  traces  of  a  generous  and  benefi¬ 
cent  foul  !  If  he  is  denied  the  slow  of  inward 

o 

fatisfaftion  which  fprings  from  a  great  a£hon, 
may  he  at  lead  witnefs  the  edeem,  the  refpeft, 
the  veneration  entertained  for  his  name  and  his 
defeendants,  and  may  he,  at  lead,  be  zealous  of 
the  advantages  granted  to  them. 

Our  age  may  be  reproached  for  incredulity, 
\vit;h  regard  to  virtuous  actions :  and  we  are  too 

O  3  much 
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much  difpofed  to  attribute  the  mod:  fplendid 

achievements  to  mean  or  interefted  motives. _ 

In  France  elpecially,  we  are  accuftomed  to  con- 
lider  all  men  as  having  the  fame  purfuit,  and 
the  lame  character.  It  is  even  alleged,  that 
there  are  only  two  claffes  in  the  world,  the  art¬ 
ful  and  the  unfortunate. 

It  requires,  theiefore,  in  the  prefent  times,  a 
vigorous,  conftant,  and  perpetual  ftruggle  for 
a  place-man  to  gain  the  public  efteem  ;  and  when 
once  it  is  bellowed  on  any  name,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  calumny,  it  muff  be  well  me¬ 
rited  ;  a  new  motive  for  encouraging  the  mini- 
fler,  and  foi  decorating  his  triumph.  Fie  ought, 
pel  naps,  to  thank  his  age  for  this  lalutary  rigour  ; 
it  will  turn  out  to  his  advantage,  fince  he  will 
thereby,  fupport  with  more  force  the  dignity  of 
his  rank,  and  the  majefty  of  the  laws. 


OF  THEOCRACY. 

A  RELIGIOUS  government  is  by  its  nature 
delpotic.  It  arrogates  the  fame  infallibility  in 
the  civil,  as  in  the  eccleliallical  regulations :  it 
will  buffer  none  to  contradict,  or  to  oppofe  it. — 
This  government  comprehends  the  moral  and 

political 
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political  world,  as  the  legiflator  eftimates  oetter 
than  any  other  the  influence  of  teat,  cieduhty, 
hope,  and  power  ovet  man  \  at  tnc  lame  time, 
it  fecures  to  each  individual  his  perional  lmmu- 
nities.  The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  were  really 
equal.  At  prefent,  the  people  of  Rome  enjoy  a 
very  large  portion  of  liberty,  and  they  need  not 
envy  fome  republics. 

This  government,  fometimes  paternal,  has, 
therefore,  its  advantages.  The  prieftly  fove- 
reign  then  imitates  the  goodnefs  and  piety  of 
God,  who  placed  him  upon  the  throne  :  he  is 
more  indulgent  than  other  kings,  and  more 
fparing  of  the  blood  of  men  ;  and  if  intolerance 
be  excluded,  his  legiflation  is  iublime. 

The  manners  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  for 
a  long  time  pure.  There  are  bright  periods  in 
their  hiftory,  which  flhow  that  the  fpirit  oi 
Chriftianity  had  penetrated  their  hearts.  The 
Jefuits,  by  the  polity  which  they  eftablifhed  in 
Paraguay,  did  honour  to  their  religion,  it  was 
beneficent  ;  chaftilements  alone  were  Sufficient 

t 

to  reftrain  that  people  within  the  bounds  ut  ne- 
ceflary  labour.  The  miffionaries  fometimes  join¬ 
ed  the  temporal  to  the  ipiritual  authority,  be- 
caufe,  being  acquainted  with  various  branches 
of  learning,  they  reigned  by  the  afcendency  of 
their  knowledge,  ever  tuperior  to  that  of.force  ; 

O  4  they 
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tney  gave  barbarous  tribes  found  ideas  and  wife 
fives,  agreeable  to  equity  and  reafon  ;  they  plant¬ 
ed  the  ufeful  arts  in  America.  Theocracy  would 

be  the  fubiimeft  of  governments,  if,  after  con¬ 
verting  men  to  God,  it  would  preferve  for  them 
that  liberty  which  they  derive  from  him,  or  if, 
at  the  feafonable  time,  it  fhould  roufe  the  op- 

PTrd]ecl  bubiefls>  againft  the  efforts  of  tyranny. 
When  theocracy  wields  the  moft  powerful  en¬ 
gine  for  crufliing  armed  defpotifm,  it  will  be  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior  to  thofe  military  governments, 

wnoie  forces  engage  in  mutual  conflicts  and  tear 
the  bowels  of  the  ftate. 

Theocracy,  founded  upon  intimate  perftiafion, 
belongs  at  leaf:  to  the  man  who  adopts  it  with 
credulity  or  enthufiafm,  and  hence  it  reaches 
the  fublimeft  operations  of  human  courage.— 
This  is  evinced  by  hiftory.  The  utrnoft  pitch 
of  heroifm  has  been  uifplayed  alone,  in  theocracies 
which  have  never  humbled  man,  as  the  military 
governments  have  done  ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  that  taking  all  things  together,  priefts  are 
more  valuable  than  foldiers.  The  latter  are  fe¬ 
rocious  beings,  who  a <51  blindly  like  engines  of 
deftruction.  • 

But  religious  governments  are  moft  fubje<ft  to 
be  ftiaken,  and  this  diftinguifhes  them  ftill  more 
widely  from  a  permanent  defpotifm.  The  no¬ 
velty 


' 
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velty  of  a  Angular  idea  produces  alone  a  new  fa- 
natifm.  If  the  religions  notions  ceale  to  dazzle 
by  the  charms  of  novelty,  the  fyftem  falls  to 
pieces  of  itfelf.  Policy  and  bravery  will,  looner 
or  later,  overcome  the  religious  principle,  which 
is  calculated  only  for  particular  times  and  cir- 
cumftances.  The  Jewifh  theocracy  was  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  Romans  ;  the  dominion  of  the 
Califs  was  deftroyed  by  the  Tartars  ;  the  Dairi 
gave  place  to  the  Cubo;  the  emperors  depofed 
the  popes ;  and  the  empire  of  the  Sophis  has, 
latterly,  fallen  by  the  Dagheftans.  Religious 
Rates  ought  to  dread  what  happened  at  the  pil¬ 
lage  of  Rome ;  the  ornaments  of  the  altars  ferv- 
ed  for  the  fport  and  amufement  of  the  foldierv\ 


OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

WHEN  the  Chriftian  religion  firft  found  its 
way  into  Japan,  the  people,  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  the  nobles,  manifefted  a  lingular  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  moral  fyftem,  fo  thoroughly  calculat¬ 
ed  to  efface  the  odious  diftindlions  between  man 
and  man.  On  the  one  hand  they  were  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  the  unreftrained  vengeance  of  their 
rulers  ;  while  on  the  other,  they  had  a  glimpfe 
of  real  happinefs  in  the  benevolent  maxims  of 

Chriftianity  : 
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Chriftianiry :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ex® 
perienced  arrogance  and  ferocity  of  the  nobles, 
formed  a  ftrong  contrail;  to  the  gentle  do&rines 
Ci  the  miilionaries.  Chrriliamty  had,  in  confe- 
quence,  ftrong  profeiytes  in  Japan,  becaufe  the 
people  there  were  very  wretched.  Its  principles 
will  remain  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  many  of 
the  Japanefe,  becaufe  they  will  conlider  them 
as  excellently  fitted  to  overturn  the  tyranny  of 
the  moil  deteftable  government  that  has  ever 
aifhdted  the  human  race. 

And  when,  in  old  times,  the  inhabitants  of 
France  fo  readily  embraced  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  it  was  becaufe  they  fought  in  that  religion 
a  prote&icn  from  their  miferable  (lavery.  They 
threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  the  clergy, 
who,  at  that  barbarous  a;ra,  while  they  prelent- 
ed  to  them  knowledge,  held  out  to  them  a 
relief  from  the  yoke  and  tyranny  of  their  atro¬ 
cious  conquerors.  They  then,  in  reality,  be¬ 
llowed  on  them  an  exifteace,  which,  without 
their  mediation,  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  ; 
thofe  who  lubmitted  to  the  baptifmal  ceremony 
ceafing  to  be  fiaves.  Now,  if  the  clergy  had 
not  fince  degenerated  ;  had  they  retained  their 
original  ipirif,  inftead  of  uniting,  in  procefs  of 
time,  with  the  princes  by  whom  the  people 
were  oppreffed,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  fhare  of  the 

national 
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national  {polls,  we  fliould,  inftead  of  a  hiftory 
of  certain  great  houfes,  have  had  handed  down 
to  us  a  hiftory  of  the  people  of  France  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  detail  of  the  interefts  of  a  few  warlike 
nobles,  we  fhould  have  had  to  perufe  a  truly  in- 
terefting  hiftory,  fuch  as  are  thofe  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Greeks,  and  Englifh. 

The  very  few  good  kings  France  has  to 
boaft,  evince  that  the  clergy  have  not,  in  thefe 
times  of  greatnefs  and  fplendour,  kept  their  pro- 
mifes  with  the  unfortunate  and  numerous  part 
of  the  nation :  they,  therefore,  cannot  now 
claim  their  ancient  indulgencies,  more  efpecially 
as  they  have  altogether  changed  their  fyftem, 
and  are  become  the  {laves  of  riches. 

To  diminifh  thefe  riches  is  now  the  intereft 
of  the  bulk  of  the  citizens.  Juridically  fpeak- 
ing,  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  are  incontefti- 
ble  ;  but  the  facrifice  of  them  is  neceftary,  po¬ 
litical,  and  natural. 

The  law  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  for¬ 
bids  the  ufe  of  meat  at  the  time  when  animals 
multiply  their  fpecies,  is  tranfcendantly  wife ; 
as  is  alfo  that  which,  inftead  of  a  plurality  of 
wives,  allows  one  only.  The  latter,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  is  as  conformable  to  nature,  as  it  is 
founded  in  the  trueft  policy,  fince  it  is  proved, 
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that  in  every  country  the  births  of  males  and 
females  are  pretty  nearly  equal. 


OF  THE  JESUMI. 

THE  Jefumi  is  a  ceremony  practifed  at  Ja¬ 
pan,  to  difcover  thofe  who  are  attached  to  Chrif- 
tianity.  It  obliges  every  one  to  tread  on  the 
image  of  oui  Saviour  fattened  to  the  crofs,  and 
on  that  of  his  holy  mother.  The  images  are* 
carried  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  and  to  this  pro¬ 
fanation  evren  ini  ants  at  the  breaft  are  fubjeCted. 

We  are  told  that  the  Dutch,  impelled  by 
the  infatiable  cupidity  which  marks  their  cha- 
xacLei ,  and  defirous  to  trade  exclufively  with  the 
Japanefe,  recommended  to  the  latter,  with  a 
view  of  barring  the  door  of  commerce  again  ft 
others  of  every  denomination  profeffino*  Chrif-, 
tianity,  to  place  a  crucifix  on  the  ground,  at  the 
loot  of  debarkation,  thence  to  afcertain  whe¬ 
ther  he  who  fhould  land  were  or  were  not  a 
Chriftian. 

In  their  commerce  with  the  Japanefe,  the 
Dutch  have  accordingly  renounced  Chriftianity, 
treading  beneath  their  feet  the  holy  image  with¬ 
out  fcruple  and  without  reluctance.  They  have 

thus 
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thus  monopolized  the  trade  of  Japan,  the  Eng- 
lifh  having  refufed  to  follow  their  impious  ex¬ 
ample. 

This  a£l  of  treading  on  the  crofs  has  been 
vindicated  by  feveral  Dutch  cafuifts,  on  th$ 
plea,  that  their  countrymen  could  not  otherwife 
obtain  admiffion  into  Japan.  They  feem  to  con- 
fid  er  it  merely  as  a  neceffary  diffimulation,  be- 
caufe  the  intention  which  gave  rife  to  it  was 
good  :  curl  facra  fames . 


OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  SYLLA  AND  MARIUS* 

MACHIAVEL  wrote  his  work,  entitled  the 
Prince ,  for  wicked  men  :  infernal  as  it  is,  tiie 
practice  before  his  time  furpaffed  all  his  theory. 

In  the  time  of  Sy  11a  and  Marius,  the  Romans, 
I  am  fully  perfuaded,  were  the  mod  daftardly 
of  all  the  human  beings  whoever  exiired  on  the 
furface  of  the  globe. 

By  an  exprefs  law,  every  citizen  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  (lay  him  who  fhculd  prove  a  tyrant  : 
and  this  law,  heretofore  engraven  in  the  heart 
of  every  Roman  worthy  of  that  name,  was  then 
not  enforced  !  At  the  time  of  the  profcriptions, 
he  who  had  feen  on  the  bloody  lifts  the  name 
of  his  father,  of  his  brother,  of  his  friend  ; — he 

who 
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wlio  had  witneffed  their  death  ;  this  vile  and 
cowardly  man,  forgetting  that  he  had  an  arm, 
and  that  the  tyrant  had  but  one  life,  forbore  to 
plunge  the  poignard  in  the  boforn  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  of  his  family,  to  enjoy,  at  leaft,  the  plea- 
lure  of  expiring  the  avenger  of  the  facred  rights 
of  humanity,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  ! 
At  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  women  ftripped  the 
ornaments  from  their  heads,  burned  incenfe, 
and  honoured  the  monfter  who  had  tranquilly 
oideied  the  malTacre  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who 
had  enriched  his  profiitutes,  jellers,  and  fatel- 
htes  with  their  lpoils,  and  who,  to  the  moll 
ianguinary  ferocity,  united  the  vileft  debau- 
chery  !  Upon  Cefar  s  death,  this  fame  free  and 
)  avengeful  nation,  wrought  upon  by  the  arti- 
uces  01  a  va*n  eloquence,  leized  on  firebrands  to 
•  Ann  the  houfes  of  the  confpirators, the  heroical 
defenders  of  their  country !  What  is  man  then  ? 
And  how,  from  entertaining  the  moll  elevated 
fic. j u  1  rwn ts,  does  ne  fall  into  io  grovelling,  fo 
degraded  a  Itafe  ?  It  would,  then,  appear,  that 
tyranny  can  with  great  eafe  cajole  men,  even 
after  having  fpiit  their  blood  !  Are  they  forget¬ 
ful  of  their  calamities  ?  Are  they  almoll  infen- 
liOie  of  t hole  which  do  not  perfonally  attack 
them  ?  01  docs  the  terror,  with  which  they  are 
implied  by  the  cruelties  they  witnefs,  take  fuch 
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a  hold  on  the  mind  as  to  make  it  blunt  and  tor¬ 
pid  ?  Who  will  explain  the  human  heart  ?  And 
how  does  it  (upport  evils  upon  the  tci  mination 
ot  which  it  cannot  calculate  ? 

A  nation  which  underftands  not  its  i ignis, 
which  fupinely  bears  its  political  ills,  which 
fancies  its  calamities  inevitable,  and  which  never 
turns  its  reflections  towards  thefe  gieat  ana  im¬ 
portant  objeCts,  is  calculated  for  wretchednefs 
and  flavery. 

The  natural  rights  of  man  have  been  thus 
clearly  defined  :  man  has  a  right  to  whatever 
can  contribute  to  his  welfare  and  felicity .  He 
has  therefore  a  claim  to  happinefs,  which,  as  a 
thinking  being,  he  fhould  both  feek,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  extend. 

The  wandering  hordes  of  favages  give  us  a 
truer  infight  into  the  laws  of  fociety  than  do 
feveral  of  the  modern  ftates.  There  we  may 
perceive  an  affemblage  of  Ample  and  natural 
laws,  which,  not.withftanding  we,  in  our  de- 
fcriptions,  have  fo  varioufly  jumbled  and  con- 
fufed  them,  are  delicately  interwoven  with  each 
other. 

When  an  immenfe  nation  confiders  itfelf  as 
the  property  of  one  man,  ought  it  not  to  he 
neceffarily  punifhed  for  its  cowardice,  its  weak- 
nefs,  and  its  ignorance  ?  What  would  otherwife 
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be  the  lot  of  thofe  generous  minds  who  know 
how  to  reafon  and  defend  themfelves  ? 

The  fovereign  mud  be  made  to  be  juft,  that 
is  to  fay,  he  muft  be  watched.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  the  Enghfh  are  fond  of  political 
ftorms,  by  which  the  monarch  is  kept  awake. 

"Wheiever  the  public  voice  can  venture  to 
make  ltlelf  diftindly  heard,  the  prince,  and  his 
minifteis,  are  reftrained,  and  the  fupreme  power 
prevented  from  exceeding  certain  limits.  The 
fu  hi  eels  then  forget  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
fovereign  ,  and,  certain  that  he  will  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  bonds  of  opinion  and  decorum, 
rely  on  the  alcendency  of  national  manners, 
to  which,  they  think,  no  violence  will  be  offer¬ 
ed.  Princes  would  fancy  themfelves  outraged 
if  they  were  to  be  called  by  the  appellation  they 
dread  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  this  apprehenfion 

of  theirs,  they  are  conftrained  not  to  abufe  their 
authority. 

On  his  tide,  the  fovereign  fees  the  furround- 
mg  nations  attentive  to  the  cries  of  the  people, 
and  difpofed  to  repeat  them.  He  dares  not  un- 
blufhingly  brave  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
kingdoms.  If  he  nourifhes  any  defigns,  he  gives 
them  the  ftamp  of  the  public  welfare,  at°  the 
fame  tunc  that,  jealous  of  the  virtue  of  the  real 
patriots,  he  affumes,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  an  air 

of 
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of  nobletiefs  and  grandeur,  and  fliudders  at  the 
very  idea  of  being  obliged  to  contemn  himfelf. 

Solon,  when  he  was  alked  what  was  the  mod: 
defirable  government,  replied  with  much  judice 
and  truth  :  that  in  which  an  injury  done  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  interejls  all  the  citizens . 

The  people,  unable  to  calculate  upon  dan¬ 
gerous  changes,  have,  notwithftanding,  the 
means  of  coming  at  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
any  attacks  made  upon  liberty.  As  the  true 
principles  of  policy  refide  in  the  human  under- 
{landing,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  nature  of  the 
affections  of  man,  arifing  from  thofe  fecret  ties 
which  unite  men  in  fociety,  the  people,  without 
wandering  into  abftraCt  queftions,  perceive,  at 
the  firfl  glance,  whether  their  privileges  are 
refpeCted.  Thus,  in  England,  whenever  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  /hall  be  infringed,  the  toe  fin 
will  be  founded  ;  and  thus,  in  France,  no  fooner 
does  the  monarch  name  a  commiffion ,  than  an 
univerfal  perturbation  en fues. 

All  that  I  have  laid  goes  to  prove,  that  a  na¬ 
tural  conftitution  of  government  changes  and 
varies  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  fociety 
conflitute  the  fociety  itfelf  much  more  than  does 
the  fovereign  power. 

Thofe  mud:  be  blind  who  cannot  perceive 
that  nature  alfo  is  a  legiflator,  fince  die  has 
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placed  an  infuperable  barrier  before  the  true 
constitution  of  Slates.  When  this  constitution 

Ji 

deviates  too  far  from  the  rights  of  man,  it  fud- 
denly  refumes  its  natural  form,  and  didates  the 
laws  of  the  great  revolutions  by  which  it  is  re¬ 
generated.  As  foon  as  you  perceive  rebellion 
and  revolt,  be  fure  that  a  part  fuffers,  and  aims 
at  making  the  tyrants  fuffer  in  their  turn.  The 
efforts  of  the  latter  may  be  terrible ;  but  the 
elafticity  of  thofe  who  differ  muff  and  will  have 
its  play  ;  there  are  invifible  ties  which  depend 
not  on  policy. 

A  kino;  is  dethroned  amidft  violent  convul- 
fions  ;  and  this  is  but  the  fall  of  one  man.  The 
new  government  takes  a  Stable  form  ;  and  the 
family  depofed  ought  no  longer  perfonally  to  in- 
tereft  the  general  fyftem. 


LARGE  STATES,  ANCIENT  STATES, 

THE  more  extenfive  States  are,  the  more  re¬ 
mote  is  their  antiquity.  The  larger  Slates  are 
Situated  in  Afia ;  and  the  Afiatics  were,  there¬ 
fore,  the  earlieft  acquainted  with  the  advantages 
of  civilization.  It  furely  required  time  to  unite 
a  multitude  of  tribes,  and  form  them  into  a 
mighty  nation  obedient  to  the  laws. 


The 
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The  Chinefe  had  acquired  many  branches  of 
induftry,  when  we  were  dill  favage  hordes. 

The  Afiatics  have  long  clothed  us,  and  have 
taught  us  how  we  fhould  be  clad.  While  we 
were  feeding  on  our  bitter  acorns,  they  trufted 
not  their  fubfiftence  to  chance.  The  fcholars 
have  now  outftripped  their  mailers  ;  but  the 
time  will  come,  when  theie  people,  who  im¬ 
parted  to  us  the  arts,  Hill  in  their  infancy,  will 
become  our  rivals.  They  will  follow  our  pro- 
grefs ;  fo  certain  is  the  communication  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fciences 
throughout  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  wider  an  empire  is,  the  more  need  has 
it  of  a  principle  of  unity,  that  is,  of  a  Angle 
chief ;  becaufe  the  cries  and  wants  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  provinces  require  a  prompt  auxiliary  armed 
with  the  public  force.  Hence  large  ftates  are 
more  than  any  other  expofed  to  fall  under  the 
arbitrary  control  of  a  monarch.  The  empire 
prefenting  the  moll  extenfive  furface,  has,  at  all 
times,  had  mod  enemies  to  contend  with,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  paffions  within  its  confines 
have  been  more  difficult  to  reftrain.  It  became 
neceflfary  that  the  military  body  fhould  be  en- 
trufted  to  one  leader,  and  when  a  nation  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  a  powerful  army  on  foot,  the  fol- 
dier  kept  in  pay,  and  moulded  to  flavery,  ac- 
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knowledging  no  authority  but  that  of  his  com¬ 
mander,  and  defpifing  every  other  law,  either 
active  or  dormant,  becomes  an  enemy  to  the 
liberty  of  others.  To  avoid  difmemberment  or 
conqueft,  a  vaft  empire  muft  make  great  facri- 
fices  of  its  partial  liberties,  elfe  it  would  expe- 
iience  domefhc  anarchy  and  foreign  devaluation. 
Them  is  no  compenfation  but  the  enjoyments 
which  the  mean  eft  citizen  may  tafte,  when, 
confounded  among  the  multitude,  he  meets 
with  all  the  arts  that  charm  leiiure,  and  finds  in 
the  ufeful  laws  of  police,  the  convenience,  the 
relief,  and  the  pleafure  which  the  political  laws 
deny  him. 

At  Rome,  the  human  race  was  not  free,  fince 
the  Romans  had  their  lauds  cultivated  by  Haves 
kept  in  chains,  who  were  obliged  to  bleep  in 
moats,  from  which  the  ladders  were  riThtlv 
removed.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  fiaves :  barbarous  mafters  caft  them 
alive  into  the  ponds  to  feed  the  lampreys.  The 
unfortunate  wretch,  who,  happening  to  break  a 
coftly  vafe  in  the  houle  of  Vedius  Pollio,  with 
whom  Auguflus  was  at  flipper,  entreated  to  be 
killed  before  he  was  delivered  to  the  fillies, 
could  not  obtain  this  fmall  favour,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  the  interpolition  of  the  emperor.  Was 
this  a  republic  ? 


At 
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At  Athens,  there  were  twenty  llaves  for  one 
citizen.  At  Lacedemon,  the  (laves  were  ex- 
pofed  to  every  danger;  they  were  way-laid,  and 
butchered  by  thoufands,  in  the  courfe  of  a  (ingle 
night.  Was  this  a  republic  ? 

Will  it  be  aflerted,  that  a  republic  refides  in 
St.  Domingo,  or  in  the  greater  part  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  where  the  third  of  gold  and  inhumanity 
have  erected  a  throne  of  iron  ?  For  if  the  per- 
fon  is  not  free,  if  real  flavery  opprelTes  the  ma¬ 
jority,  thefe  vaunted  republics  exhibit  only  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  whieh  ftill  prevail  in  Bar¬ 
bary.  The  edential  property  of  a  freeman, 
which  confids  in  the  command  of  his  own  per- 
fon,  having  been  denied  the  bulk  of  fubjedts  of 
thefe  ancient  governments,  the  liberty  which 
remained  to  the  few  ought  not  to  be  reckoned ; 
and  thefe  dates  diould  be  erafed  from  the  lid 
of  republics,  the  character  and  natural  liberty  of 
which  are  granted  to  each  individual. 

The  Parthians,  on  the  contrary,  who  treated 
Have?  like  children,  who,  in  default  of  political 
liberty,  granted  them  natural  liberty,  and  philo- 
fophical  liberty,  founded  on  humanity,  the  Par¬ 
thians  delerved  the  name  of  republicans ;  for 
we  ought  to  fearch  governments  to  the  bottom, 
and  judge  them  by  their  effedts,  not  by  the  ap¬ 
pellations  they  receive.  Remove  from  the  an- 
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cient  republics  the  ma(k  of  liberty,  and  from 
cei  tain  ffates  that  of  lervitude,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  that  the  different  forts  of  liberty  muff 
be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  refpedt  paid  to 
the  human  race,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment  beffowed  on  {laves  or  domeftics. 

In  this  view  the  tribes  ftyled  barbarians  have 
better  maintained  the  privileges  of  man,  and 
have  cherilhed  a  deeper  germ  of  republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  than  many  polifhed  nations,  which,  by 
the  diforders  of  their  police,  feudal  tenures,  and 
the  point  of  honour  and  fuperffition  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  have  haraffed  the  human  ipecies  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  fhapes. 
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OF  PLATO. 

THE  republic  of  Plato  is  altogether  viflonary 
and  fanciful ;  but  his  book  has  a  fatal  tendency, 
becaufe  it  holds  out  an  idea  of  a  perfect  govern¬ 
ment,  as  if  Hates,  regulated  by  laws,  however 
wife  thefe  may  be,  were  not  inhabited  by  men 
always  ready  to  abufe  the  laws,  and  to  overturn 
the  edifice  of  the  legiflator. 

The  maxim  which  has  been  found  fo  true  in 
morals,  and  which  in  policy  is  inconteftible, 
that  the  better  is  the  enemy  of  the  good,  fliould 
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be  carefully  meditated  by  the  legiflator,  who 
will  otherwife  not  merit  that  fublime  title. 
There  is  a  certain  order  of  things  in  which  the 
law  ought  to  give  way,  and  accommodate  ltlelf 
to  the  imperious  paflions  ;  for  it  is  bettei  to  lay 
open  the  dike,  than  to  fuffer  the  ftream  to  burft 
its  banks.  In  politics,  an  attentive  regard  to 
the  caprices  of  fortune,  ought,  at  all  times,  to 
render  the  ftatefman  circumfpedt  ;  and,  as  it  is 
importable  to  calculate  upon  the  future,  a  fenfi- 
ble  and  humane  policy  will  turn  its  view  to  the 
prefent,  and,  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  men, 
will  be  fenfible,  that  to  govern  with  the  belt 
effedt,  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  pleafe. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fome  nations  glory 
in  having  bellowed  on  their  princes  all  the  au¬ 
thority  neceflary  to  do  good,  without  inverting 
them  with  the  power  to  do  ill.  tjpon  attend¬ 
ing  carefully,  however,  to  all  the  drift  of  this 
oblervation,  we  are  utterly  furprifed  at  perceiv¬ 
ing,  that,  by  depriving  thefe  princes  of  the 
power  to  do  ill,  they  are  crippled  and  pi  evented 
from  the  accomplilhment  of  the  good :  they 
mull  be  fpedlators  of  the  new  abufes  contrived 
by  the  wickednefs  and  degeneracy  of  men,  abufes 
which  a  government  alone  can  reprefs. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  noticed,  that  I  have 

conrtantly  avoided  touching  on  the  type  of  the 
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Englifh  government,  becaufe  I  view  it  as  a  po¬ 
etical  phenomenon.  This  admirable  conftitu- 
tion  depends  on  phyfical  locality  ;  it  may  laff 
ior  ages,  it  may  fall  in  an  inftant.  It  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  Superiorly  organized  ;  but  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  are,  I  may  venture  to 
faj ,  conti  adiclory  to  all  the  common  rules  of 
policy.  T  he  machine  of  the  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  moves,  and  that  fometimes  in  a  Superior 
way  :  it  is  an  objeCt  of  furprife  to  every  reflect¬ 
ing  mind.  It  ftrikes  me,  that  its  equilibrium  is 
maintained,  more  by  a  great  mafs  of  intelligence, 
than  by  the  mechanical  organization  of  its  parts; 
and  what  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  is,  that 
when  the  movement  ceafes,  the  national  genius 
(till  defends  the  laws,  which  have  then  no  other 
balls. 

Happy  Englifhmen  !  blefs  above  all  the  fea 
which  Surrounds  you,  lince,  without  that,  your 
conftitution  would  not  have  taken  root.  You 
have  good  laws,  but  fo  much  has  nature  fa¬ 
voured  you,  that  even  had  thefe  been  bad,  you 
might  Hill  have  flourished.  A  precious  liberty 
has  fallen  to  your  lot  ;  but  this  already  in  a 
flight  degree  opprefles  you.  Be  careful  leaft 
you  one  day  fink  under  it  ;  for  political  liberty 
has  its  boundaries,  and  I  do  not  think  them  very 
extenfive, 

•  -  Englifh- 
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Englifhmen  !  time  has  by  degrees  done  every 
thing  for  you,  while  your  policy  lias  altogether 
confided  in  profiting  by  events,  and  on  tins  po¬ 
licy  your  reafon  feems  to  have  impreffed  its 
character  and  its  damp.  In  each  date,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expreffion,  there  are  a  flux  and 
a  reflux  of  powers.  Defpotifm  has  loft  feveral 
empires :  be  fearful  that  liberty  does  not  rum 
yours.  Preferve  your  political  terms,  fince  they 
are  fo  dear  to  the  people  ;  but  did  yield  to  the 
circumdances  which  may  occafionally  fugged 
new  ideas. 

Englifhmen,  pardon  my  fears.— -I  never  fee  a 
living  being  confide  folely  in  the  equilibrium, 
but  1  tremble  for  him,  while  he  fills  me  with 
admiration. 

THE  CHINESE. 

AN  empire  compofed  of  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  individuals,  fuch  as  is  China,  at  the  firft 
view  excites  our  admiration  ;  but  it  is  impoflible 
that  fo  great  a  mafs  can  be  fo  organized  as  to 
favour  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man.  The  natives  of  the  ead  are  flaves,  be- 
caufe  they  have  continued  ignorant  of  thofe 
great  principles  of  government  that  lead  to  li¬ 
berty. 
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bLiiy.  Iii  China,  the  eternal  imprifonment  of 
tiie  women  is  an  unjuft  cuftom,  which,  in  the 
moft  direct  way,  attacks  the  principles  of  fo- 
ciety.  Tl  he  exclulion  oi  Grangers  from  the  em- 
pne  is  a  lavage  law,  by  which  the  natural  fociety 
l^tvv  een  all  men  is  profcnbed  5  while  pride,  ig¬ 
norance,  and  an  ill-conceived  terror,  have  built 
the  impregnable  wall  that  fhuts  out  human  in¬ 
telligences. 

The  Chinefe  labour,  therefore,  under  a  kind 
cf  fiavifh  apathy,  which  obliges  them  blindly  to 
In  omit  to  old  laws  they  have  not  the  genius  to 
analyze.  By  thefe  laws  the  general  principles 
cf  fociety  have  been  violated  ;  and  the  tyranny 
exercifed  over  the  women  has  deftroyed  the 
afylum  of  manners.  Thus  does  this  nation,  in 
its  habitudes,  appear  rather  to  deep  than  to  live. 

In  a  word,  the  art  of  governing  two  hundred 
millions  of  individuals,  and  that  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  noble  origin,  appears  to  me  to 
furpafs  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  We 
are  not  fufficiently  inftructed  to  be  capable  of 
truly  eftimating  the  moving  forces  of  an  empire, 
the  dimenfions  of  which  are  fo  very  extra® 
ordinary. 
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ADDRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  CONSTITUENT 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY.* 

Gentlemen, 

RECEIVE  the  humble  peti¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture,  firft  creditor  of  the  Rate, 
mother  of  all  the  arts  and  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  a  mother  the  moft  tender,  the  moft  feeling, 
and  the  moft  worthy  of  your  protection : — 

Again!!  certain  perfidious  arts,  equally  proud 
and  ufelefs,  that  under  the  titles  of  painting , 
fculpture ,  architecture,  and  their  endlefs  train  of 
dependants,  have  degraded  the  labour  of  the 

*  The  public  prints  have  not  mentioned  an  addrefs  recently 
prefented  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Aflembly,  by  a  woman  in 
every  refpe£l  interefling,  and  to  whom  all  the  world  owes  refpeft. 
I  fhall  defcribe  her  appearance. 

Crowned  with  heads  of  corn,  file  wore  a  veflment  of  green  fluff: 
fhe  held  in  one  hand  a  flowering  fhrub,  which  fhe  eyed  with  the 
tendernefs  of  a  mother,  and  in  the  other  the  flock  of  a  vine,  which 
ferved  for  a  flaff.  On  her  robe  was  traced  the  circle  of  the  twelve 
zodiacal  figns.  Her  air  was  nobly  Ample,  and  modeft,  her  figure 
majeflic,  and  her  deportment  full  of  gravity.  Her  veiled,  but 
prominent  bofom,  befpake  the  good  mother  of  a  family:  fhe  came 
without  ceremony,  and  without  attendants;  file  carried  not  on  her 
breafl  the  revenue  of  a  duchy ;  her  necklace  fupported  a  fleece ,  from 
which  hung  a  fmall  plough ,  a  fickle,  and  a  bee-hive. 

[The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  is  emblematical.]  Tranflato>\ 
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li-md,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  ;  while 
they  are  only  ill  formed  children,  {howy  on  the 
one  tide,  and  monftrous  on  the  other,  who  fuck 
my  milk,  and  unprofitable  dry  up  my  breafts. 

Aiferting  that,  though  1  exiftcd  before  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  though  without  me  no  being,  no 
tree,  no  plant  could  live  or  yield  fruit  ;  ftill  the 
futile  arts,  the  unfubftantial  fciences  have  plainly 
ufurped  the  preference  over  me,  and  are  much 
more  honoured  in  the  academies ,  and  in  the  dif- 
coiu'fes  of  rhetoricians. 

Ir  whatever  lives  requires  food  proportioned 
to  the  capacity  of  its  exigence  ;  if  whatever 
grows  mu  ft  lupport  its  progeny  at  the  expence 
of  its  own  growth;  all  that  lives,  and  all  that 
grows,  owe  a  tribute  of  labour  to  the  foil.  But 
thefe  brilliant  arts,  which  ought  to  have  been 
conleci  ated  merely  to  the  decoration  of  temples, 
of  public  monuments,  or  of  the  palaces  of  legif- 
lature,  have  become  corroding  fcourges,  fince 
they  have  been  buffered  to  pafs  their  natural 
bounds,  and  have  been  abandoned  to  the  pride 
and  caprice  of  opulence.  They  have  carried 
defolation  into  my  rich  domains ;  they  have 
turned  abide  the  courfe  of  my  bounties.  How 
muen  nave  I  not  had  to  regret  the  lofs  of  fo 
mmy  hands,  and  the  fcandalous  dwellings  of 
ftatefmen  fattened  by  my  calamities  ?  Alas  !  the 
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genius  of  the  arts,  granted  to  man  to  celebrate 
immortal  achievements  and  encourage  virtue, 
forgetting  its  origin  and  its  noble  oeflination, 
has  not  blufhed  to  enlift  under  the  banners  of 
the  vices,  and  to  proftitute  to  them  its  guilty 
pencil  !  This  falfe  tafte,  affuming  new  changes 
at  will,  has,  on  all  Tides,  fpread  its  difmal  ra¬ 
vages.  Proud  architecture,  dripping  me  of  im- 
menfe  poffeflions  (entrufted  to  my  care  to  fup- 
port  my  children)  has  devoted  them  to  a  pom¬ 
pous  fterility,  while  painting ,  dill  more  fatal, 
has  fwallowed  up  my  riches  in  luxurious  falcons 
or  in  dark  boudoirs. 

Afferting,  moreover,  that,  tnough  I  am  a 
thou  land  times  hand  feme  r,  and  more  fplendid 
than  commerce  (my  flourifhing  child,  notwith- 
ftanding,  but  incapable  of  performing. any  thing 
without  my  aid,  being  only  the  carrier,  while 
I  furnifh  the  materials)  yet  the  latter  feems  to 
command  all  the  public  attention,  to  my  great 
detriment.  You  know,  however,  gentlemen, 
that  ail  the  charms  of  the  world  fir  ft  proceeded 
from  me  ;  that  I  multiply  men  by  augmenting 
their  fubfiftance  ;  that  I  fupport  generations  in 
the  primaeval  ftate  of  health  and  ftrength  ;  that 
no  philofopher  will  ever  explain  my  phenome¬ 
na;  and  that  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  power 
of  a  ftate  depend  fo  eflentially  on  me,  that 

without 
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■without  my  ajfijlance ,  all  men  would  peri fh  through 
hunger. 

My  heart  is  of  all  the  moft  focial,  as  it  is  the 
mofl  innocent  ;  without  me  there  could  be  no 
gieat  Rates;  the  negledl  of  my  labours  throws 
nations  into  indigence  and  barbarity.  Vi&ory 
gave  all  the  earth  to  the  Romans  ;  but  thele 
haughty  conquerors  refufed  to  cultivate  it,  leav¬ 
ing  to  bondmen  the  drefiing  and  clearing  of  the 
fields.  This  criminal  difdain  reverted  againfl 
them,  and  contributed  more  to  deftroy  the  em¬ 
pire,  than  all  the  barbarians  who  invaded  it  ;  an 
agricultural  people  poflefies  the  trunk  of  the 
commercial  tree ;  all  the  fruits  belong  to  it, 

while  others  obtain  only  a  forced  and  precari¬ 
ous  fhare. 

For  thele .  reafons,  gentlemen,  provide  that 
agricultural  labours  fhall  be  re-eRablilhed  in  the 
higheft  honour,  fo  that  France  fhall  henceforth 
be  a  kingdom  fplendidly  and  truly  agricultural ; 
becaufe  xuch  is  the  real  power  conferred  on  it  by 
natuie,  and  luch  fhould  be  the  immortal  bajis  of 
its  profperity.  I  loudly  repeat  it,  gentlemen, 

I  am  evidently  the  firlF  creditor  of  the  Rate,  and 
I  lhall  fully  difcharge  all  the  debts  of  the  Rate, 
provided  the  Rate  will  reRore  whatever  is  mine, 
and  pay  me  all  that  is  my  due. 

I  deckle  that  if,  inRead  of  converting  my  la- 
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bourers  into  lackeys,  my  ploughs  into  the  har- 
nefs  of  pride,  my  corn  into  the  duft  of  vanity, 
France  fhould  will  otherwife,  (he  will,  with 
my  affiftance,  become  the  granary  of  Europe  ; 
and  far  from  fecking  your  timber,  your  hemp, 
and  your  flax  in  foreign  countries,  you  will  fur- 
ni(h  thefe  articles  to  other  kingdoms.  If  the 
French  would,  in  the  fequel,  renounce  the  blind 
rage  of  handling  gold,  of  working  on  barren  me¬ 
tals,  I  wouiu  render  them  richer  in  commodities, 
and  even  in  gold.  For  God  has  willed,  that  man 
(hould  toil  the  ground  to  obtain  conftant  riches; 
on  his  labour  and  induftry,  the  bounty  of  the 
feafons  depends ;  the  (tars,  the  (bowers,  and  the 
winds  have,  by  turns,  their  falutary  influence  : 
and  as  the  foftering  treafures  of  abundance  are 
not  due  to  chance ,  the  prefents.  which  I  pour 
forth,  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  care  be¬ 
llowed  on  cultivation. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  an  hundred  thanks,  for 
having  reftored  to  my  empire  the  domains  of 
mortmain ,  which  I  never  furv eyed  without  weep¬ 
ing  eyes.  Once  more  become  national  property, 
you  (hall  behold  how  they  will  flourifli,  when 
induftry,  more  active,  and  infinitely  more  varied 
on  fmall  farms,  (hall  have  ftampt  on  them  the 
impreftion  of  a  new  and  produfHve  labour ; 
whereas,  hitherto,  of  all  thele  immenfe  domains , 
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tnere  remained  only  a  certain  royal  water ,  which* 
when  decompofed,  yielded  nothing  but  the  poi- 
foil  of  ariftocracy.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals, 
snd  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  jealous  of  the 
chace,  and  valuing  this  exercife  alone,  it  is  they 
who  have  infhfted  on  me  every  poffible  wound, 
l  he  catalogue  is  dreadrui  :  there  the  ty  thing- 
men  waged  war  on  artificial  meadows ,  thofe  paf- 
tuies  ever  luxuriant  :  there  the  intendants  feized 
or  burnt  the  hives  of  the  laborious  bees,  thofe  pre¬ 
cious  infects  which  Virgil  has  fung:  they  'were 
expelled  by  the  impofls  ;  the  intendance  anni¬ 
hilated  the  wax  and  honey,  which  were,  there¬ 
fore,  procured  at  a  great  expence  from  abroad. 
Soon  would  feudality  have  reclaimed  the  feigno- 
rial  territory  ;  but  you,  gentlemen,  came.  What 
twenty  kings  of  France,  and  fifty-fix  minifters, 
neither  would,  nor  could  perform  for  me  and 
my  children  during  the  lapfe  of  many  ages, 
you  have  happily  accomplifhed  in  the  fpace  of  a 
fingle  year. 

Complete,  gentlemen,  the  favouring  of  the 
mole  neceffary,  the  rich  eft,  and  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  eftablifhment  in  the  ftate  ;  complete  the 
inftrufting  of  men  in  their  felicity,  and  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  a  found  polity,  till  now,  too  much 
negledted.  Already  you  have  taught  my  chil¬ 
dren  to  know  their  natural  dignity ,  their  fcale 
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of  importance,  and  above  all,  their  ability  to 
promote  the  public  profperity.  You  have  deli¬ 
vered  me  from  feudal  right,  from  royal  and  feig - 
norial  corvees ,  which  fwayed  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  difputed  the  inheritance  of  my  la¬ 
bours.  Thofe  old  feudal  and  fifcal  laws ,  which 
jointly  difgraced  the  foil  of  France  for  lb  many 
centuries,  are  at  laft  annulled.  Your  bounties, 
gentlemen,  are  ineftimable ;  they  are  at  the 
fame  time  lo  extenfive,  that  the  nation,  I  affirm, 
had  no  real  exigence  prior  to  your  new  laws .  The 
hulbandmen,  without  your  interference,  would 
have  been  eternally  expofed  to  all  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  an  ariflcratic  court ,  which  could  hardly 
add  to  its  infat iability,  but  would  have  main¬ 
tained  it  by  expedients,  fubtle,  violent,  and  al¬ 
ways  deftruftive  of  public  felicity. 

Yes,  you  have  done  every  thing  to  favour  the 
people ,  the  unfortunate  people ,  who,  feeding  the 
nation,  bore  alfo  all  the  burdens.  You  have 
chaced  away  thofe  unjuft  afts,  reduced  into  the 
civil  code ,  which,  by  the  affiftance  of  time,  ty¬ 
ranny  had  collefted  and  confolidated.  Thofe 
monfters  have  fed,  the  creation  of  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  princes,  that  horrible  train  of 
partial  and  grievous  impofts,  the  corvees ,  the 
faille,  the  gabelle ,  and  the  game  laws. 

The  corvees  demanded  the  labour  of  my 
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children  to  con  fir  net  broad  ways,  on  which  the 
chariots  of  opulence  might  roll ;  the  faille*  op- 
pr tiled  them  by  its  multiplied  weight ;  the  ga- 
belle\  obliged  them  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price 
for  one  of  the  firft  neceffaries  of  life,  with  which 
the  liberal  hand  of  nature  fupplies  them  as  a 
fifth  and  falutary  element;  the  game  devoured 
the  harveft  they  had  fown,  and  they  were  fent 
to  the  galleys,  if  they  dared  to  drive  away  the 
birds,  or  even  difturb  their  repofe  :  for  the  in- 
folence  of  defpotifm,  when  it  once  gains  a  foot¬ 
ing,  has  no  bounds. 

After  the  reaping  of  the  corn,  appeared  the 
dixme  *  ;  then  came  the  rights  of  minage  f,  and 
ghallage |,  thofe  of  peage  ||,  and  thofe  of  banna - 
and  when  the  farmer,  after  fo  many  bur¬ 
dens,  went  to  fell  his  produce,  the  lord  of  manor 
had  ufurped  the  privilege  of  expofing  his  own 
firft  to  fale.  Laftiy,  moil  of  my  children,  feat- 
tered  over  the  plains,  were  fubjeft  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  tax  of  their  lords,  to  a  perfonal  tax ,  to  the 
taxes  of  watching  and  guarding ,  and  to  iervi- 

*  A  fort  of  capitation  tax.  Tranjlator. 
f  The  tax  on  fait.  Tranjlator' . 

*  The  Tvthe. 

J 

f  The  rights  of  fupplying  meafures. 

.!;  I  he  right  of  furnifhing  market-flails. 

||  1  he  tolls  or  cufloms. 

§  I  ne  obligation  to  grind  at  the  lord’s  mill.  Tranjlator . 
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tudes  which  involved  property  and  perfon  in  Sla¬ 
very.  In  addition  to  all  this,  a  dicadful  lotteiy, 

j 

under  the  name  of  military  lervice,  threw  my 
children  into  perpetual  alarm  ;  it  filled  their  pure 
and  fenfible  minds  with  the  mod  cruel  anguifh, 
and  forced  tender  mothers  to  groan  and  to  be¬ 
wail  their  fertility.  Depotilm,  calculating  its 
outrages,  generally  from  the  mod  chimerical 
ideas,  to  mark  the  perfonal  fervitude  of  my  fa¬ 
mily ,  dragged  to  battle  the  hufbandmen,  while 
it  exempted  the  lackeys  and  the  artizans  in 
towns.  The  tears  of  the  difconfolate  peafants 
flowed  in  vain,  and  only  redoubled  the  rigour 
of  the  intendants ,  the  obdurate  executors  of  thefe 
violent  orders.  The  countrymen  finking  under 
the  load  of  defpair,  bade  adieu  each  to  the  hum¬ 
ble  cottage  he  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  and 
went  to  lofe  their  life  or  their  morals  in  thofe  ar¬ 
mies,  which  chance,  the  ignorance,  the  caprice 
or  the  felf-love  of  their  leaders,  afterwards  facrific- 
ed  at  will.  If  they  returned  not  maimed,  my  dear 
children  returned  libertines  and  dilquaiified  for 
rural  life.  All  thefe  ufeful  hands  which  defpots 
had  torn  from  me,  all  thefe  artlefs  hearts  which 
w  ar  corrupted,  are  now,  thanks  to  you,  reftored 
to  me  !  How  iinCerely  do  I  congratulate  myfelf, 
gentlemen,  at  your  having  expelled  a  fcourge, 

which  three  dynafties  of  crowned  heads  confirm- 
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ed  more  and  more.  But  while  fo  many  mini* 
rters  laboured  for  the  elevation  and  not  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  a  fingle  man,  it  was  worthy  of  you  to 
labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

Alas !  How  great  was  the  barbarity  !  The 
noble  payed  not  the  imports  like  the  other  citi¬ 
zens,  becaufe  he  had  more  poffeffions  to  guard 
and  defend  ;  and  becaufe  he  was  more  opulent, 
he  fet  up  abfurd  principles  which  exempted  him 
from  contributing  to  the  public  charges. 

Tax  the  uncultivated  lands,  gentlemen  ;  and 
lince  reafon  enjoys  its  full  energy,  tax  the  villas, 
the  parks,  and  the  enclofures,  fo  many  exclufive 
poffeffions  ;  above  all,  tax  the  Englijh  garden, 
and  all  thole  extravagant  fafhions  which  fpring 
trom  the  puerility  of  the  pretenders  ftyled  artifs , 
employed  in  imaging  the  rocks  of  the  Alps ,  and 
m  reprefenting,  with  muddy  canals,  thecafcades 
of  mount  Jura;  yes,  tax  thefe  futile  creations 
o,  t  rie  nobility  and  of  the  financiers ,  fo  worthy 
their  foolifh  origin,  and  which  fvvell  the  pride 
of  their  ftupid  proprietors.  The  opulent  fhould 
bear  the  greateft  load  of  imports,  for  the  tafk, 
or  rather  the  great  excellence  of  legiflation, 
is  conftantly  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor* 
It  is  you,  auguft  affembly,  who  have  boldly 
remov ed  / he  ponderous  ages  off  anaticifm,  barbarity 
and  ignorance >  to  difeover  under  thefe  hideous 

and 
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and  rotten  mattes,  and  to  raife  up  juftice  and  hu¬ 
manity^  crufhed  indeed,  but  inftantly  revived, 
fair  in  their  immortal  luftre,  and  ftrong  in  their 
majeftic  fimplicity.  You  have  revealed  the  eter¬ 
nal  rights  of  nations ;  and  the  fantaftic  beings 
which  infen  Ability  and  the  fpirit  of  domination 
had  created,  have  quickly  difappeared.  Thofe 
frightful  illufions,  invented  by  the  felfifli  defpo- 
tifm  of  courts,  that  execrable  balance  in  which 
mens  heads  were  weighed  againft  a  vile  metal  % 
all  are  vanifhed. 

We  may  here  contemplate  and  adore  the  views 
of  Providence.  That  beneAcient  guardian  in¬ 
vites  man  continually  to  improvement ;  fhe 
gives  him  underjianding  to  frame  laws,  and 
arms  to  exterminate  tyrants.  By  clinging  to 
my  hreajis  he  will  draw  the  elements  of  the  moft 
perfeft  civilization,  the  true  focial  order;  for 
the  bejl  exigence  of  man  is  to  follow  clofely  the 
principles  of  nature,  and  to  fquare  himfelf  with 
her  eternal  laws. 

But  thefe  principles  belong  to  me,  fince  it 
was  I  that  built  the  firft  civil  houfe ;  and  1, 
therefore,  fafhion  the  morals ,  I  am  the  fource 
of  the  dome  flic  virtues ;  becaufe,  furrounding 
man  with  my  ufeful  riches,  I  make  the  faireft 
and  moft  profperous  fruits  of  morality  to  lpring 
up,  befide  thofe  of  the  earth. 


You 
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\  ou  have  well  conceived,  gentlemen,  the 
bafis  of  the  focial  compact,  and,  guided  by  the 
torch  of  philofophy,  you  have  recognized  that 
ail  men  were  equal  in  rights.  Suddenly  you 
have  deftroyed  that  chimerical  diftindtion  of 
ranks ,  for  with  this  fatal  diftindtion  everything 
iii  the  world  was  appropriated  to  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility ;  the  reft  of  mankind  feemed  to  be 
created  merely  for  the  throne ,  and  for  an  arijlo - 
cratic  court ,  which  exalted  the  idol  only  to  de¬ 
vour  the  better  in  its  name. 

Your  labours  will  not  be  fully  known  and 
appreciated  till  the  fucceeding  generation.  Suf- 
ier  to  perifh  at  your  feet  the  murmurs  of  vice 
and  impofture  :  you  are  the  fcourge  of  all  the 
abufes  which  torment  polifhed  nations ;  and  the 
men  perverted  by  factitious  arts ,  who,  for  par¬ 
tial  and  perfonal  enjoyments  have  renounced 
the  grandeur  of  human  nature ,  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  you. 

Y he  hail  and  thunder  which  an  angry  iky 
oifcharges  upon  the  earth,  were  3efs  detrimental 
to  the  profperity  of  our  fields,  than  thofe  nu¬ 
merous  covers  where  the  plunderers  of  the  har- 
veft  found  fheiter,  and  from  whence  they  feat¬ 
ured  themfelves  over  the  living  fources  of  our 
exiftence.  The  murderous  chace  had  conftrudt- 
ed  thefe  (Irong  holds  to  conceal  and  maintain  the 
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numerous  enemies  or  the  pool  hufbandman.— • 
They  attacked  in  the  feed,  ui  the  blade,  in  the 
ear,  in  the  fheaf,  all  the  hopes,  and  all  the  pio- 
du£ls  of  a  laborious  year.  It  was  unlawful  to 
flop  the  inroads  of  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the 
pigeon,  the  partridge,  the  pheafant,  the  flag, 
the  doe,  and  the  boar,  flow  delightfully  the 
found  ftrikes  my  ear  !  I  hear  the  pealing  ftrokes, 
which,  like  the  fire  of  a  rampait,  mows  tnem 
down.  They  fail  ;  nay  enemies  fill,  and  the 
joyful  fliouts,  re-echoed  from  every  fide,  an¬ 
nounce  afar,  that  the  reign  or  juftice  is  come. 
The  deftroyers  fly  ;  but  they  in  vain  feek  the 
covers,  which,  now  opened  and  cleared  «\*ay, 
prefent  not  a  Angle  veftige  ;  for  the  expiatory 
plough  muft  purify  the  foil,  muft  fanftify  the 
long-loft  ground,  and  obliterate,  if  poflible,  the 
remembrance  of  fuch  inveterate,  fuch  cruel  in¬ 
juries. 

This  decree  of  yours,  gentlemen,  thus  be¬ 
comes  an  a£l  of  eternal  beneficence,  which  will 
operate  upon  future  ages.  The  deftruttion  of 
the  game ,  and  of  the  office  of  rangers,  will  alone 
augment  the  produce  of  the  arable  lands  nearly 
30Q  millions*,  and  will  almoft  double  the 
amount  of  the  general  territorial  pioduce.  I  Ins 

*  Upwards  of  13  millions,  fterlmg, 
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calculation,  which  makes  you  frriile  with  joy, 
will  not  appear  excejjive,  to  thofe  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  or  examining  the  prodigious  ravages 
which  domejticatr.d  animals  committed  in  copies , 
plantations  of  all  kinds,  and  vine-yards.  The 
haughty  rural  proprietors  will,  themfelves,  reap 
the  greateft  advantages  from  this  new  order  of 
things.  They  will  find  their  revenues  more 
than  doubled,  inftead  of  enjoying,  exclufively, 

the  fad  privilege  of  killing  a  few  hares  or  par, 
tridges. 

\ViIl  not  this  compenfation  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  them  ?  Although  you  had 
enacted  only  this  fingle  decree,  gentlemen,  the 
national  ajfembly  would  have  deferved  the  hom¬ 
age  of  all  my  children,  and  confequently,  of  all 
thofe  who  live,  and  are  to  live  by  their  labour; 
for  the  happy  deftrudion  of  game,  in  fpite  of 
princes,  who  ftupidly  and  inhumanly  trampled, 
\.ith  then  dogs  and  horfes,  upon  the  fown  fields, 
will,  henceforth,  permit  the  extenfion  of  mea¬ 
dow:.  Cattle  may  every  where  be  bred,  and 
conlequently  the  importation  of  foreign  hides, 
wool,  and  tallow,  avoided.  The  marlhes,  which 
r.t  prelent  are  loft  to  every  ufeful  purpcie,  will, 
wnen  drained,  reftore  to  me  more  than  140 
thouland  acies,  and  will  no  longer  fpread  far 
ftiouud  them  infection  and  death.  And  what 
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implements  do  my  children  require,  with  which 
to  perform  fuch  great  achievements  ?  A  plough- 
fhare,  a  mattock,  a  bill,  a  net,  a  fheep-lkin  to 
cover  the  loins,  and  a  dart  to  pierce  the  head  of 
the  boar ;  with  thefe  inftruments,  the  peafant 
pofieffes  the  four  primitive  and  neceffary  arts 
which  procure  fubfiftance  for  the  human  race. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  will  be  extended,  and 
become  of  immenfe  value,  when  the  genius  of 
man  fhall  be  duly  attentive  to  it ;  but  alas  ! 
the  genius  of  man  wandered  long  in  falfe  paths 
before  its  entry  into  the  road  of  felicity.  In  a 
little  time,  each  perfon,  paffionately  fond  of  his 
own  inheritance,  will  devote  himfelf  to  culti¬ 
vate,  to  embeilifh  it,  and  the  unproductive 
claflfes  of  fociety  will  fink  into  difrepute.  All 
my  children  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  the 
indifferent  lands  are  much  oftener  fo  through 
the  fault  of  the  cultivator,  than  of  nature. 

But  I  muft  (till  ligh  when  I  behold,  on  the 
one  fide,  property  without  labour ,  and  on  the 
other,  labour  without  property  ;  it  is  full  time 
that  a  renovated  people  beftow  property  upon 
all  thofe  who  fhall  claim  it  by  their  toil. 

Extend  your  bleffings,  gentlemen  ;  let  the 
right  of  paffage  be  abolifhed,  and  every  perfon 
be  free  to  enclofe  his  property  ;  enjoin  the  divi- 
fion  of  commons  y  that  monftrous  part  of  the  Go¬ 
thic 
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thic  edifice  conftruCted  by  feudality.  Permit 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ;  let  bee-hives  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  feizure.  And,  would  you  eftablifh 
-he  epocn  01  an  univefal  feftival  m  the  kingdom 

-  tD  *  1 

^eCjtUc  coldly  the  abolition  of  the  nights  of  aids . 
Do  direCtly  tne  contrary  of  wnat  dejpotifm  has 
dtuie,  oy  the  afhftances  or  its  cruel  mtendants , 
fubde  legates,  comimffaries ,  and  officers  of  the  court. 
By  this  tingle  act  you  will  augment  the  territo¬ 
rial  riches.  But,  with  the  lame  blow,  deftroy 
the  Englijh  gardens,  by  impofs,  and,  I  repeat  it, 
be  inexorable  on  that  head  ;  for  if  this  fatal  and 
abfurd  tafte  were  Bill  to  prevail,  all  France 
would  be  converted  into  Englijh  gardens.  This 
rage  has  done  more  harm  to  my  foil  than  three 
hoftile  armies  could  have  occafioned. 

The  nevo  code  of  beneficence,  of  jufiice,  and  of 
reafon,  digefted  by  your  care,  will  extend  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  introduce  into  every  part  an  en¬ 
lightened  practice;  becaufe  the  wretched  routine 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  will  difappear 
with  their  bondage.  Yes,  new  men,  regenerat- 
cd  by  liberty 5  will  have  new  conceptions  ;  they 
will  learn  to  reflect,  and  to  feek  around  them 
for  perfection  ;  they  will  adopt  without  diffi¬ 
culty  uferul  procefTes,  new  experiments,  and 
fitter  internments,  thole  inffiruments  which  have 
lately  given  man  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  arm  ; 
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thefe  arms  will  give  a  greater  fcope  to  the  art 
of  railing  food.  The  art  which  hands  pre-emi¬ 
nent,  will  form  the  moft  ferious  ftudy,  the 
principal  occupation  of  man,  reilored  to  his  pri¬ 
mitive  employment  as  to  his  firfl  home  ;  ior  the 
focial  virtues  depend  on  the  means  of  luofiftance. 
Vices  and  crimes  will  fly,  be  allured,  gentlemen, 
before  the  fources  of  plenty  :  every  vice  Iprings 
not  from  Ignorance ,  but  from  penury. 

From  penury!  There  is  no  foil  ungrateful 
to  the  ingenious  cultivator  ;  for  nature  feconds 
every  good  intention,  every  commendable  la¬ 
bour  in  proportion  to  the  attempts .  The  efforts 
to  procure  the  fmalleft  profperity  are  never  vain. 
Ignorance  and  indolence  alone,  will  hencefor¬ 
ward  complain  of  bad  lands.  Civilization  ad¬ 
vances  with  my  darling  friends,  Oliver  de  Serrey 
du  Hamel ,  Rozier ,  and  Parmentier.  New  Trip- 
tolemufes,  they  have  aided  legiflation,  by  mak¬ 
ing  alimentary  treafures  to  grow  on  lands  de¬ 
voted  lately  to  rterility.  By  following  their  in- 
ilruclions,  man  will  no  longer  have  to  contend 
with  necejfity ,  as  the  favage  with  the  wild  hearts 
in  the  defert  ;  becaufe  he  will  be  better  Ikilled 
in  cultivating  vegetable  nutriments.  Prolific  na¬ 
ture  has  divcrfified  them  for  his  life  ;  within  a 
rtaort  fpace,  they  have  grown  with  peculiar 
somplaifance.  My  beloved  philofophers,  atten¬ 
tive 
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tivc  to  every  enquiry  on  efculent  plants,  will, 
by  degrees,  deftroy  the  race  of  males  and  fe¬ 
males  in  a  ffate  of  celibacy ;  for,  as  a  politician 
has  well  obfeived,  in  all  places  vohere  two  beings 
can  live  conveniently ,  the  marriage  fate  is  readily 
embraced :  and  by  attending  to  the  new  leffons 
of  my  darlings ,  of  my  favourite  fociety*  whofe 
every  effort  tends  to  propagate  difeoveries  with 
which  it  inffantly  gratifies  the  human  race,  the 
clothing ,  and  even  the  feeding  of  free  men ,  will 
foon  be  as  certain  as  the  happy  revolution  which 
lecurcs  to  them  their  rights#  A  folid  and  coun¬ 
try  diet  will  contribute  to  the  vigor  and  the  in- 
dependant  character  of  thofe  who  ought  now  to 
handle  equally  the  fword  and  the  plough  foare. 
The  fefivals  of  corruption  will  be  abandoned  ; 
and  on  every  fide  will  be  extended  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  thofe  good  and  new  roots  which  promife 
ffuch  immenfe  utility. 

May  I  unbofom  to  you,  Gentlemen,  one  of 
my  keeneft  difquiets  ?  My  good,  my  faithful 
companion,  the  ox,  infeparable  from  Ceres  of 
yore,  and  deftined  by  nature  to  the  yoke,  labours 
not  my  furrows  as  formerly#  His  pace  was 
flow  and  heavy,  I  grant ;  yet  I  lament  that  he 
has  given  place  to  the  plough-horfe ,  though  the 


*  That  of  agriculture. 
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poetical  Buffon  has  faid,  that  the  latter  is  the 
noble]!  conquefi  <which  inuu  has  made,  I  look 
upon  the  horfe  as  the  eater  of  man’s  daily  bread ; 
this  proud  animal  has  ufurped  my  wideft  do¬ 
mains  ;  his  impolitic  and  vaft  confumption 
makes  havoc  on  all  Tides  upon  corn  and  the 
leguminous  produ&ions.  The  confumption  of 
a  horfe  requires  near  fix  acres  of  ground ;  he 
deftroys,  in  oats  and  hay,  the  half  of  my  crops. 
The  brute  occupies  more  of  my  territory  than 
man  :  yes,  the  paltriefl:  jade  is  more  plentifully 
fed  than  my  moil  affiduous  laborer.  But  my  ox 
is  never  attacked  by  any  of  the  diftempers  to 
which  the  horfe  is  fubjed ;  he  makes  more 
dung,  and  it  is  of  a  better  quality. 

If  anciently  the  hog  was  facrificed  to  the  yel¬ 
low  Ceres,  on  account  of  the  wafte  it  com¬ 
mitted  among  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  I  do  not 
hefitate  to  name  the  horfe  as  my  rnoft  formida¬ 
ble  adverfary ;  and  this  reproach  has  become  the 
more  founded  finee  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  carnage  of  war.  What  this  animal  colls 
the  human  fpecies  really  exceeds  calculation. 
My  ox  is  my  true  companion  ;  even  cows  are 
proper  for  tilling  light  ground  ;  they  may  be 
coupled  to  the  yoke,  and  made  to  drefs,  at  lead, 
the  fields  of  rye,  of  peafe,  and  of  barley,  till  they 
be  trained  to  more  ufeful  labor. 
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Tnere  is  another  fubjedt  of  complaint  and 
grief  which  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  Gentle- 

Incn  •  t|lle  vme>  which  has  been  forced  in  grounds 
unluitable  to  it,  provokes  nature,  who  avenges 
1)er  nShts  by  giving  a  bad  and  unwholefome 
wme.  The  foil  which  has  been  croffed  yields 
only  the  fliadow  of  that  liquor ;  baftard  vines 
uilgrace  the  countries  which  they  cover.  Thefe 
countries  have  loft  the  local  benefits  of  nature ; 
and  thefe  vineyards,  expofed  to  ungenial  winds, 
and  deprived  of  the  vivifying  afpect  of  the  fun, 
pi  oduce  a  pernicious  wine,  which  may  be  term¬ 
ed  the  poifon  of  the  national  ftrength  :  this  is  a 
terrible  fcourge  to  the  country:  the  rotten 
gj.  pe,  which  nas  pofiefted  itfelf  of  excellent 
corn-lands,  flows  into  taverns,  by  far  too  nu- 
meious,  and  foments  boifterous  paftions  and 
brutal  orgies.  The  landlord,  in  addition,  adul¬ 
terates  the  wretched  liquor, rand  increafes  its 
treacherous  abundance.  The  village-folks  be¬ 
come  inflamed  with  an  intoxication,  which 
murders  the  precious  days  of  the  week,  and  in¬ 
troduces  ft  rife  into  their  huts.  It  is  this  ac- 
curfed  liquor  that  renders  half  the  village  beg¬ 
gars,  enlarges  the  hofpitals,  and  transforms  the 
houfes  where  pledges  are  received  into  a  mon- 
ftious  frippery.  Oh  !  aftift  me,  legiflators,  to 
fave  the  ftate,  to  fave  populating  families  from 

the 
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the  devajlation  of  wine,  from  the  commerce  of 
bad  wine,  which  the  old  and  cruel  government 
favored  io  muCii,  only  to  augment,  the  ic venue. 

Require  not  wine  but  from  the  foil  which 
nature  defines  to  produce  it.  What  friendly 
hand  vrill  tear  up  the  languifhing  vines  from  the 
innumerable  banks  expofed  to  tne  north  ?  x  uey 
only  ruin  the  vine-dreffer,  always  abufed  and 
always  poor,  notwithstanding  his  reiieiaied 
Srup*crles.  W  ho  will  rejfhore  theie  banks,  theie 
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plains,  to  the  innocent  and  nourifhing  grain 
which  is  preferved  as  a  prefent  never  poifoned 
with  remorfe  ?  The  plough,  the  plough  !  How 
many  thoufand  acres  allotted  to  unprofitable  and 
fteril  wines  may  be  brought  again  to  yield  abun¬ 
dant  crops  ;  then  will  thofe  inveterate  evils  Jif* 
appear,  which  falfe  agricultural  plans  have  oc- 
cafioned.  He  who  (hall  in  preference  drive  the 
ox  which  labors ,  will  more  eafily  obtain  the 
horje  which  carries ,  and  the  jheep  which  clothes , 
and,  as  a  necefiary  confequence,  the  hen  for  the 
rifle  pot .  Laftly,  a  gardener  with  his  fpade  will 
always  be  dearer  and  more  precious  to  me  than 
a  vhie-drejfer  ;  and  I  fwear  it  by  my  artificial 
meadows. 

Your  laws,  Gentlemen,  and  the  labours  of 
my  good  and  ufeful  children,  begin  already  to 
draw  into  the  country  a  multitude  of  people  hi¬ 
therto 
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therto  wandering  in  towns,  perplexed,  unoc¬ 
cupied,  or  engaged  about  glittering  trifles. 
They  will  perceive  ftill  better  the  void,  when 
tht-  In, ail  lots  of  territorial  property  fhall  have 
introduced  a  mild  emulation  for  the  eafy  labors, 
which  fhall  be  as  glorious  as  profitable.  They 
v  ,!1  feri  that  tne  luxury  of  cities  always  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  defires  unfatisfied 
and  a  third:  which  deceives.  Man  adted  capri- 
cioufly  when  he  deferted  me  and  my  peaceful 
dwellings,  to  iofe  himfelf  in  the  falfe  charms  of 
the  fantaflic  arts  to  run  after  fpe&acles.  He 
w  ill  nevei  behold  one  fairer  than  mine  ;  never 
will  he  tafte  more  exalted  joys  than,  when,  in 
the  country,  in  a  refidence  of  peace,  enlivened 
by  a  brilliant  fun,  he  fhall  obtain,  with  a  few 
inflructions,  and  a  very  fmall  flock,  his  food 
and  his  happinefs  :  then  he  will  have  a  livelier 
fentiment  of  his  independance ;  and,  to  fum  up 
all,  xie  will  not  really  embrace  civil  and  political 
liberty,  till  he  fhall  have  found,  in  himfelf,  and 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  the  refources  of 
his  flibfiftance  and  of  his  repofe. 

Small  pojjeffions  are  my  delight,  my  flrength, 
ana  my  glory :  it  is  here  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  fiourifhes,  and  becomes  immenfely 
rich  ;  it  is  here  that  a  multitude  of  little  expe¬ 
riments  are  made  which  add  to  my  treafures  ; 

it 
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it  is  here  that  each  perfon,  fond  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance,  is  forward  to  improve  and  embellifh  it  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  indifferent  lands,  which  are 
moft  frequently  fo  through  the  fault  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  evince  that  the  genius  of  man  can 
change  and  transform  nature  at  its  will.  In  the 
fields  of  the  yeomanry,  we  (hall  never  fee  the 
pernicious  bramble,  briftling  the  hardened  foil, 
ftrike  root  under  the  limeftone  rock,  and  fupply 
every  where  a  cover  for  the  rabbit,  which  de¬ 
vours  all  the  neighbouring  vegetation.  We 

o  o  o 

fhall  foon  behold  the  difference  between  land 
cultivated  for  one’s  felf,  and  land  cultivated  for 
others.  . 

What  pride  can  be  more  honed;  than  to  be 
able  to  fay  every  day ;  1  have  created  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  my  table ,  the  food  oj  my  family ,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  my  roof  ?  He  who  thinks  and  ads 
thus,  is  never  the  {lave  of  the  powerful,  the  ac¬ 
complice  of  their  licentioufnefs,  nor  the  hired 
aflaffin  of  his  brethren  :  he  is  greater  than  all 

D 

the  laced  and  embroidered  valets  of  courts .  He 
has  obeyed  the  admirable  leffon  of  Horace,  mens 
confcia  recfi  in  corpore  fano.  If  he  has  parch - 
mentSj  he  may  burn  them,  and  powerful  with 
me,  and  through  me,  may  renounce  for  ever  ail 
thofe  exclusive  privileges ,  the  remains  of  barba¬ 
rity,  an  ancient  chaos,  a  barren  glory,  not  worth 
Vql*I.  R  the 
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the  tree  clearing  of  lands,  that  is,  the  liberty 
£ 7  a':tc^  property  as  ’well  as  to  men ,  and  which, 
by  the  natural  concord  of  all  the  focial  laws,  is 
aoout  to  pioduce  many  advantages  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  Servitude,  the  mother  of  indolence, 
and  daughter  of  tyranny,  oppofed  it  ;  but  for 
fiKh  gieat  and  important  innovations,  ought  we 
not  to  lid  ourfelves  of  a  few  genealogical  chi¬ 
meras  and  worm-eaten  papers  ? 

Thus,  your  decrees,  Gentlemen,  are  about  to 
create  a  new  and  precious  pofterity  of  induftrious 
cultivaloi  s,  fear chers,  and  gentle  violators  of  the 
chafte  lanctuary  of  nature.  Thefe  will  come 
forward  in  place  of  thole  degraded  and  wretched 
beings  who  /craped  continually  on  paper,  on 
clotL,  on  /one,  or  on  the  gates  of  the  great ; 
who  lived  by  barren  mutations  of  nature,  iiiftead 
of  fei  tihzmg  her  ;  who,  working  xi^ow /ur/accs 
heaped  up  coloured  prints  or  cameos  ',  who,  final¬ 
ly,  knew  how  to  produce  nothing,  wearing  out 
a  whole  generation  without  having  attempted 
the  vegetation  of  a  Angle  plant.  Yes  !  all  the 
pitiful  arti/s  who  chifled,  who  embojjed  metals, 
wno  gilded  cte lings,  who /et  diamonds,  this  army 
of  workmen,  in  the  pay  of  the  difdainful  gran¬ 
dees,  will  be  employed  to  better  purpofe  :  they 
will  henceforth  fcrape  the  earth ,  and  it  will  re¬ 
ward  more  profitably  their  labours  than  did 

marble , 
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marble,  cloth ,  metal,  or  rags  reduced  to  paflc . 
They  will  no  longer  be  the  fubjedls  of  luxury  ; 
they  will  be  my  noble  companions  :  to  procure 
food,  they  will  not  wait  till  a  perfon  defires  a 
fnujf-box  gilt  with  three  colours,  or  the  portrait 
of  a  profit  ute ,  or  the  boudoir  of  his  lafciviouf - 
nefs.  The  artifi,  till  now  wretched,  metamor- 
phofed  into  a  cultivator ,  will  be  able  to  reply  to 
him  who  would  purchafe  his  fervice  in  crimes 
or  meannefs  ;  retire  to  your  palace  with  your  in - 
aufpicious  projects,  or  your  childijh  plans ,  for  I 
have  the  roots  of  life .  Already,  at  the  voice  of 
liberty,  a  multitude  of  workmen  have  deferted 
the  Jhops  of  luxury,  and  their  arms,  employed 
more  ufefully,  have  been  reftored  to  nobler  la¬ 
bours,  to  their  primitive  deftination, 

Soon  will  the  fplendor  of  France  accompany 
the  eafe  of  my  new  family,  and  of  that  which 
you  fhall  have  given  me ;  and  the  gold  which 
was  wafted  on  whimfical,  ridiculous,  ufelefs, 
fteril,  and  unreafonable  works,  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  a  new  and  productive  labor,  carried 
throughout  my  extended  fields,  through  the 
whole  of  my  domains,  of  thole  domains  which 
are  deftined  to  nourifh  the  real  ftrength  of  the 
empire  ;  an  immenfe  territory,  which  all  our 
kings  have,  in  their  turn,  blafted,  by  covering 
it  with  privileges ,  with  abfurd  and  barbarous 

R  z  laws, 
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with  diilinclions  calculated  to  ruin  the 
common  weal ;  monftrous  abufes,  which  you 
have  at  length  deftroyed,  and  fadrificed  on  the 
altar  of  your  country. 

I  fhall  no  more,  I  hope,  fee  a  wan  and  fickly 
race  of  youths,  in  head  or  the  bloom  and  vi^or 
that  Ihould  accompany  that  period  of  life  ;  no 
more  witnefs  the  faintnefs  of  watching  and  fail¬ 
ing,  the  diftreffes  of  languor,  and  the  fighs  of 
^>eoSary5  no  more  behold  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
on  whom  nature  has  bellowed  hands,  tap  at  the 
barred  door,  and  vainly  crave  a  bit  of  bread. 
Henceforward,  attached  to  a  maternal  earth, 
which  will,  from  her  boiom,  iupply  his  wants, 
he  will  learn  that  the  common  mother  has 
never  failed  to  recompenfe  the  flighted:  labor, 
•and  that  the  toil  moll  defpaircd  of  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  when  managed  with  fome  activity  and 
fome  intelligence  ;  for  it  now  belongs  to  idle- 
nefs  or  ignorance  to  lay,  this  land  is  good  for 
nothing.  I  r:  the  lazy  indulge  their  fleth;  they 
can  never  injure  the  man  who  applies,  under  the 

canopy  of  heaven,  to  a  labor  of  an  allured 
utility. 

Kural  attentions,  verdant  meads,  trees  planted, 
engrafted,  and  pruned  by  our  hands;  feed-time, 
harvell,  vintage;  the  garden,  the  farm-yard: 
no,  never  will  the*  pompous  fpefhcles  of  cities 

fill 
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fill  up  all  the  days  of  the  year  like  thefe  labors- 
by  which  the  quickened  earth  fixules  on  its 
m after,  and  gratifies  him  by  a  difplay  of  the 
multiplied  productions,  which,  flattering  his 
underftanding,  and  a  genuine  pride,  reward 
abundantly  his  annual  toils.  If,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  at  the  fight  of  acorns  and  beech- 
majis ,  the  joy  of  man  broke  forth  in  fongs  of 
gladnefs,  and  in  dances  round  the  oaks  and  the 
beeches ;  behold  now  fruits  of  every  kind,  which, 
having;  changed  their  flavour,  and  almoft  their 
form,  ftrive,  with  emulation,  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  pafiing  through  his  hands.  Hear  the 
lowing  of  the  herds,  the  matin  fong  of  the 
cock,  the  clucking  of  the  hen,  the  cooing  of 
the  pigeon  ;  this  rural  concert  never  tires,  it 
blends  itfelf  with  the  filence  of  nature,  it  be- 
flows  life  and  motion  on  the  landfcape  ;  and, 
with  redoubled  pleafure,  we  behold  the  meadow 

enamelled  with  flowers,  the  yellow  ears  of  corn, 

> 

and  the  tree  fwelling  and  loaded  with  fruit. 

The  voice  of  my  good  reSiors ,  of  my  friends, 
and  beft  fupporters,  that  voice,  which  among  you 
has  already  done  me  fo  much  good ,  will  complete 
the  deftruftion  of  thofe  fuperftitious  notions 
which  ftill  prevail  :  it  will  overcome  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  routine  ;  will  filence  rooted  prejudices, 
derived  from  ignorance  ;  will  enforce  a  convic- 
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tion  that  nothing  arifes  from  chance ,  or  in  con¬ 
fluence  of  art  idle  charm  ;  and  will  teach  all  to 
leccgnize,  in  the  imalletl,  as  well  as  in  the 
greateft  things,  the  folemn  laws  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  made  the  abundance  and  equality  of  the 
crops  to  depend  wholly  on  the  feafons,  the  local 
fituation,  and  the  daily  attention  of  man .  This 
in  ft  motive  voice,  founded  on  new  reflection,  and 
moreover  confirmed  by  experience,  will  con¬ 
vince  all  my  children  that  the  ills  which  affiia 
then  fields  pioceed  only  from  their  errors  and 
their  obftinacy ;  in  fhort,  that  the  lojjes  which 

they  buffer  all  Ipring  from  their  voluntary  blmd- 
nefs. 

Our  morals  will  regenerate  together  with  the 
laws,  becaufe  hulbandmen  perceive  the  value  of 
the  focial  virtues.  They  do  more,  they  prac- 
tife  them  ;  they  feek  not  to  corrupt,  and  are 
themfelves  not  eafily  corrupted  :  oeconomy  and 
eafy  circumftances  banifli  low  and  vile  fenti- 
ments,  and  all  the  venal  difpofitions  which  aug¬ 
ment  the  herd  of  {laves.  .Among  them  we 
never  fee  people  who  betray  the  intereft  of  their 
native  land,  nor  does  the  venal  pen  juftify  adts 
againft  the  nation,  nor  do  we  meet  with  thofe 
men  of  blood,  who,  like  dogs,  are  let  loofe  to 
worry  each  other. 

My  good  redtors  are  itot  that  privileged  body, 
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lazy  and  turbulent,  who,  with  fcanaalous  man¬ 
ners,  and  infatiable  avidity,  caballed  at  the 
court,  and  did  lo  much  harm  to  ?  C  5 
country ,  and  the  renown  of  kings.  Alas  !  thefe 
haughty  prelates  *  would  have  murdered  even 
Chriftian  morality,  had  not  my  friends,  the  rec - 
tors ,  laboured  ftrenuoufly  to  edify,  to  counfel, 

and  comfort  my  children. 

The  French  had  a  country ,  you  have  given 
them,  Gentlemen,  a  home  ;  all  now  renew  their 


•  n 


exiitence,  and  hail  each  other  children  of  the 
fame  family.  Alas  !  my  poor  children,  lately 
degraded  by  fervitude,  and  hardly  conic  ions  of 
the  title  of  man,  imagined  themfelves  placed  in 
the  (late  merely  to  wear  the  eternal  yoke  of  the 
meat.  You  have  awakened  them  to  the  fenti- 

O 

meat  of  liberty  which  they  now  inherit :  a 
cruel  collator,  a  ferocious  or  fenfclefs  lord,  an 
arrogant  man  of  privilege  cannot,  for  a  moment 
deprive  them  of  property,  fecurity,  or  liberty. 
Minifters  will  no  longer  dare  to  think  and  affert, 
that,  to  attach  them  to  rural  labor,  it  is  requt- 
fite  to  fnatch  from  them  all  comfort,  in  order 

i f 

that  they  may  be  conftrained  by  wretchednel 
to  continue  their  rough  and  daily  toils  :  thi 

*  They  adored  the  golden  calf,  and  murmured  again!!  Mofca 
when  he  reduced  it  to  powder. 
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biafphemy  will  never  more  efcape  from  the 
mouths  of  pretended  Jlatefmen. 

.1  he  law  which  aboliffies  a  bad  government  is 
hurtful  to  my  enemies ,  becaufe  it  defeats  their 
pi-ide  and  avarice  ;  but  the  law  of  nature  is 
plainly  that  of  God  :  this  law,  which  God  has 
lent  in  pity  to  our  long  fuffe  rings,  will  find  as 
many  defenoeis  as  fuch  a  noble  caufe  deferves. 

I  erfeveic,  Gentlemen,  in  fpite  of  the  calum¬ 
nies  of  thoie  whole  inveterate  opprefiions  you 
ha\  attached,  and  who  will  foon  vanilh  from 
the  earth.  Perfevere,  in  fpite  of  the  rage  of 
wicked  men,  who,  living  by  iniquities  or  abfur- 
ciities,  w  idled  to  continue  them  till  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  their  ufelefs  career.  Public  intelli¬ 
gences  have  difplayed  their  iuftre  ;  nature  has 
hi  ted  up  .her  voice,  the  moral  univerfe  is  roufed, 
and  old  abominations  have  appeared  in  their  true 
colours.  Ruffians  could  not  murder  human  rea - 
Jon  ;  they  could  not  annihilate  the  holy  majefty 

of  nature.  They  regarded  as  a  dream  its  laws, 

*  . 

its  power,  its  influence  ;  they  took  the  unfuf- 
peeling  {lumber  of  a  good  nation  for  abfolute 
infignificance.  But  this  good  nation  has  de¬ 
manded  the  performance  of  the  focial  compact, 
for  it  is  efientially  founded  on  common  utility 
and  reciprocal  relation.  There  could  be  no  af- 
iociation  of  wills,  but  for  the  advantage  of  each 

individual. 
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individual.  The  unanimity  of  virtue  mu  ft  finally 
eftablifh  a  government  worthy  of  the  human 
race. 

What  can  now  flop,  Gentlemen,  the  falutary 
and  invincible  tendency  of  nature,  the  pleafmg 
idea  of  union,  this  glorious  movement  of  con¬ 
cord,  of  fraternity,  of  mutual  protection  ;  this 
progrefs  of  your  holy  laws  which  will  be  im¬ 
mortal,  becaufe  you  have  difplayed  to  each  man 
the  land,  his  induftry,  his  courage,  his  dignity, 
his  fufceptibility  of  improvement,  nature,  and 
God  :  in  fight  of  thefe  great  bafes  will  vanifh 
all  the  phantoms,  the  untoward  accidents  in  the 
vaft  plan  of  focial  harmony. 

The  earth  belongs  to  me,  for  without  me  it 
could  not  exift.  You  have  perceived  this  im¬ 
portant  truth,  Gentlemen,  and  you  have  received 
your  meet  reward.  Your  laws  are  become  great, 
weighty,  folemn,  and,  laftly,  are  calculated  for' 
the  times;  your  laws  will  be  bleffed,  protected, 
and  maintained  by  the  prefent  generation,  and 
by  generations  to  come.  If  the  Eternal  rcigneth, 
and,  in  his  refiftlefs  uncontroulable  fovereignty, 
regardeth  all  men  as  equals ,  you  have  adopted 
his  law,  his  living,  inviolable,  and  facred  law  : 
and  1,  who  feed  the  monarch  and  the  jheyherd, , 
allure  you  that  you  have  aBed  wifely ,  and  that 

you 
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-  ou  ‘,'ri''e  adhered  to  the  true  principle  on  which 
repoles  the  order  of  the  univerfe. 

On  the  day,  when,  furrounded  by  the  mer¬ 
cenary  fatellites  of  defpotifm,  you  braved  their 
fwords,  what  was  it  that  infpired  this  tranquil 
courage  ?  It  was  becaule  you  viewed  the  hones 
of  twenty  five  millions  of  men,  and,  warmed 
with  this  holy  vifion,  you  obtained  the  liberty 
oi  my  children  by  an  heroic  oath.  On  that 
day,  you  preferved  them  both  from  the  return 
of  the  feudal  fiyfletn  of  ancient  oppreffions,  and 
of  all  the  calamities  which  the  privileged  orders 
commanded  and  authorized.  I  fwear  in  the 
name  of  all  my  labourers,  that  they  lhall  vifit 
this  tennis-play  by  which  France  was  com¬ 
pletely  faved ;  by  which  the  enemies  of  the 
conftitution,  and  of  hufbandmen,  were  difeon- 
certed  :n  their  infernal  projeds,  fo  worthy  their 
charaf.er  ;  and  where  the  friendly  genius  of  the 
human  race  watched  over  the  defliny  of  the 
French  empire. 

Yes,  I  repeat  it,  all  my  children  will  vifit  an¬ 
nually  this  tennis-play,  which  will  inform  every 
generation  that  real  force  confifts  hot  in  the  mur¬ 
derous  inftruments  which  vomit  death,  but  in  the 
facred  character  of  the  law,  in  courage,  and  in 
the  tranquil  firmnefs  ofpatriotifm.  Cannons ,  cafes 
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of  bullets ,  two  millions  of  cartouches ,  a  marfhal 
Cupreine  executioner ,  twenty- feven  general  offi¬ 
cers,  chofen  fate  Hites,  well  paid  domejhc  affajjim , 
and  foreign  exterminators ,  brought  to  the  gates  of 
the  capital  its  devaftation,  its  pillage  forming  a  part 
of  the  mod:  atrocious  canfpiracy  that  hidory  will 
record.  This  noble  city  of  enlightened  Europe, 
Paris,  lacked  !  The  univerfe  would  Have  worn 
weeds  of  mourning  through  countleis  ages. — 
Confiderable  quantities  of  corn  thrown  into  the 
river,  to  join  famine  to  carnage.  Ladly,  all  the 
(l concealed  treafons ,  all  the  fanguinary  proje&9 
which  rival,  or  rather  furpafs  thofe  ot  St .  Bar¬ 
tholomew  :  all  thefe  were  inefficient  to  defray 
a  nation,  notwithftanding  the  fooliffi  and  abo¬ 
minable  hopes  entertained  by  defpotifm  com¬ 
bined  with  ariftocracy.  And  why  had  they 
dared  to  entertain  it  ?  Thereby  to  preferve  and 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  all,  the  famous  red 
book ,  whofe  colour  was  the  too  faithful  emblem 

*  t 

of  the  blood  with  which  it  was  daily  bathed . — 
Immortal  honour  to  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the 
Parifians  who  repelled  defpotiim  !  Since  that 
day  the  nation  has  had  a  king,  and  no  longer  a 
matter.  The  mod:  glorious  of  confhtutions  will 
honour  the  courage  of  the  worthieft  of  nations. 
What  a  lovely  movement  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  the  human  mind  ! 


t 


And 
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And  while  this  red  book ,  which  was  fo  ob- 
uinately  withekl  from  view,  devoured  the  jftate 
“  wab  1,  J  can  affirm  it,  who  incejfantly  fup- 
pned  iicih  and  fiefh  productions  to  feed  the 
wretch,  ftript  of  his  frilling,  his  laft  frilling 
dropt  into  the  tub  of  the  Dattaides.  I  drove  to 
repair  every  difafter  ;  I  haftened  to  comfort  my 
chilciien,  by  perpetuating  under  their  eyes  the 
renovating  w  ouu  e  r  s  of  the  Omni  pot  e  nt \ 

Aiai* !  gentlemen,  have  I  not  groaned  with 
tnem  fo  long,  as  to  entitle  my  complaints  to  be 
licaiu  ^  V  es,  it  is  the  coalition  of  arifocrats , 
v men,  for  thele  five  and  twenty  years,  has  in- 
nii>.ic,d  on  me  the  harfreft,  and  moil  unexpected 
blows  ;j  and  when,  by  an  infernal  compadl ,  thefe 
mcmicrs,  m  a  human  form,  fpread  famine  in 
trance,  it  was  not  my  labourers  that  profited  by 
the  dearnefs  of  grain,  but  the  engroilers,  and 
the  other  titled  deftreyers.  Their  criminal  profit 
bowed  down  with  languor  and  dejection  the 
poor  man  who  had  only  his  hands.  The  villainous¬ 
ly  arftocratic  government  of  1787  (1  can  cave  it 
no  milder  appellation)  has  ruined  my  children, 
and  diigraced  humanity,  and  this  to  enrich; 
not.  commercial  companies,  but  a  few  clufters  of 
financiers ,  with  whom  the  worthlefs  courtiers 
ffi  a  red  the  murderous  gains.  Alas  !  the  recol¬ 
lection  is  too  bitter  !  Dearth  and  its  innumer-) 

able 


able  calamities  have  always  followed  or  accom¬ 
panied  the  fpeculations  of  the  old  government. 

It  was  time  that  the  fabric  fhould  be  overturn- 
t&frotn  the  foundation  ;  Providence  lent  her  aid. 
It  will  one  day  be  laid,  that  never  a  nation  lb 
long,  fo  cruelly  opprejfcd ,  fo  bafely  betrayed ,  ft 
abominably  threatened ,  was  equally  prudent  in 
its  force,  or  more  moderate  in  its  vengeance.— 
Three  hundred  thoufand  armed  men  forgot  that, 
their  dejtruElion  was  [worn,  they  pardoned  with 
full  power  to  punifh.  My  good  people  !  Your 
ferocious  enemies  were  fur  prized,  and  yet  not 
touched ;  but  ever  be  generous.  I  flop  fhort ; 
my  mild  and  calm  occupations  render  certain 
images  too  painful. 

Ancient  as  the  univerfe,  I  waited  patiently 
till  the  rights  which  I  hold  from  God  and  na¬ 
ture,  fhould  be  refpected,  that  I  might  ceafe  to 
be  an  oppreffed  and  dehafed  Have.  Already  vi¬ 
gour  and  courage  revive  with  the  fentiment  of 
liberty;  and  quickly  fhall  I  give  to  the  moft 
covetuous,  the  fecret  of  converting  earth  into 
gold ;  I  fhall  render  France  formidable  to  the 
other  powers,  which  have  neither  the  fame  po¬ 
rtion,  nor  a  fimilar  foil ;  I  fhall  invite  the  foreigner 
to  fettle  in  France :  for  as  the  crown  and  the 
plough  evidently  gain  the  moft  by  the  conjlitu- 

lion , 
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tim,  they  Form  now,  or  will  form,  the  indif- 
foluble  band  of  the  political  fafcis. 

If  the  nation,  Gentlemen,  was  laved  by  your 
intrepid  firmnefs,  the  bleffings  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  recompence  your  heroic  labours.— 
At  your  feet  let  every  impotent  and  defpifed 
clamour  expne.  A  great  nation  is  never  deceiv¬ 
ed.  Receive  here  the  teftimony  of  my  grati¬ 
tude,  the  homage  and  thanks  of  the  tendered: 
mother,  who  knows  what  you  have  done  for 
the  mod:  numerous  clafs  of  unfortunate  men, 
for  theufeful  and  laborious  clafs  which  fertilizes 
and  embellilhes  the  globe.  The  human  race  is 
poor ;  it  has  nothing  to  bellow,  and  you  have 
turned  your  views  towards  it.  But  it  fpeaks 
with  my  mouth,  it  bleffes  you,  it  will  never 
forget  your  names ;  the  names  of  the  firm  reno¬ 
vators  of  France  will  be  confecrated  for  ever. — 
The  poor  human  race  which  lives  with  me, 
which  lives  by  me,  and  which  I  cannot  forfake, 
prefents  to  you  its  genuine,  its  feeling,  its  eter¬ 
nal  love  ;  and  for  me,  I  expect  only  two  or  three 
tegijlatures ,  like  yours,  to  change  France  into  a 
real  paradife  on  earth. 

Thus  attefts  your  tender  and  even  grateful 
mother, 


AGRICULTURE. 


HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE  ON  PHILIP  IL 


PHILIP  II.  Is  confumed  to  afhes  ;  two  cen¬ 
turies  have  already  elapied  ;  and  his  fame  muft 
now  be  tried  before  the  tribunal  of  ages.  I  pur- 
pole  to  delineate  his  terrible  and  fuperftitious 
defpotifm,  to  colled  the  features  of  that  cruel 
phyliognomv,  which  makes  us  fhudder  at  their 
recital  ;  I  wifh  to  infpire  others  with  that  in¬ 
dignation  which  I  myfelf  feel.  Confidence  dic¬ 
tates  the  condudt  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  vulgar, 
infenfible  to  the  great  calamities  which  have 

o 

oppreffed  humanity,  or  retaining  too  faint  re¬ 
membrance  of  them,  cannot  imagine  what  moves 
us  toftrike  in  their  tombs  thofe  dreadful  enemies 
of  mankind. 

The  avenging  pen  of  the  writer  fhould  blaft 
the  wicked  kings ;  for  thus  are  the  good  honour¬ 
ed.  All  will  pais  in  their  turn  under  the  faith¬ 
ful  graver,  which  fhall  proclaim  to  poflerity 
their  crimes,  or  their  commendable  qualities. 
The  final  left  traits  of  their  character  will  be 
brought  to  full  light ;  and  whatever  veil  may 
now  conceal  them,  they  will  be  delivered  over 
to  the  judgment  of  generations  to  come. 

Since  the  days  of  Tiberius,  never  was  a  more 

inflexible,  or  more  cruel  tvrant  fcated  on  a 

*  •/ 

throne ; 
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throne  ;  it  was  a  lake  of  blood  (the  picture  is 
not  overcharged)  on  which  he  floated  the  veffel 
01  Romith  church.  Leagued  with  the  in- 
quifition,  he  proteded  its  fury  in  Flanders,  and 
in  Spain,  and  wilhed  to  extend  its  horrid  powers 
to  America.  Cruel  by  charader  and  by  princi- 
pa  ,  nevei  did  clemency  and  piety  find  a  way  to 
his  heart.  He  aflfociated  himfelf  to  two  men  of 
difpofitions  fimilar  to  his  own  ;  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle  and  the  Duke  of  Alva:  he  entrufled  to 
them  his  whole  authority,  becaufe  thefe  minifters 
were  ftern  and  implacable,  like  himfelf. 


He  wi filed  to  join  to  his  power,  already  fo 
ten  i ole,  a  religious  government,  becaufe  it  holds 
men  in  complete  fubjedion.  As  God  rules  the 


univcfe,  religious  defpotifm  pretends  to  enthral 
me  political  world  :  every  rebel  is  a  heretic,  and 
every  heretic  is  treated  like  a  rebel.  The  in¬ 
fidel  is  a  traitor  to  the  throne.  Religious  mo- 
naichy  is,  therefore,  moll  dangerous  of  all  ; 
and  this  it  was  which  Philip  II.  was  defirous  to 
cuablil'v*.  No  defpotifm  on  earth  is  loftier,  or 

more. 


■  Bv  a  fentence  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  al!  the  people  of  the 
Lu'.v  Countries  were  declared  spoliates,  and  confequently  guilty  of 
n:gh  treafon.  i  he  counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  executed, 
.the  former  had  obtained  the  victories  of  St.  Quentin,  andof  Gra- 
vehnes.  Phillip  II.  afpiring  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  prevented  tht; 
Cardinal  Henry,  grand  uncle  of  the  deceafed  king,  from  marry- 
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more  ruinous.  Befides,  this  monftrous  form 
of  government  lays  claim  to  peculiar  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

For  fome  centuries,  the  ecclefiaflical  govern¬ 
ment  had  adopted,  as  its  model,  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  ideas,  fup- 
ported  by  all  the  (how  and  parade  of  religion,  had 
externally  the  moft  commanding  afpect ;  they 
totally  fubdued  men’s  minds,  and  eftablifhed  an 
uniformity  of  worfhip.  There  was  but  one  ftep 
to  iupreme  law.  Many  princes,  therefore,  wifh- 
ed  to  unite  the  Rate  and  church,  that,  by  this 
expedient,  they  might  enjoy  the  moft  extenfive 
power.  Philip  II,  lurpaffing  in  pride  his  pre- 
deceffors  and  cotemporaries,  admitted  the  pope’s 
infallibility,  only  to  arrogate  in  his  turn  the 
fame  prorogative,  and  to  command  with  the 
crofs  as  well  as  with  the  fword.  When  his  in- 
terfefl  was  concerned,  none  durft  difpute  oroppofe 
him  :  if  he  took  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  the 
hardieft  fhook  with  fear.  The  moil:  intolerant 
pontiff  fpoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  moil:  unfeel- 
in  2;  monarch. 

ing ;  and  managed  matters  fo  well  at  the  court  of  Rome,  that  the 
difpenfation  never  came.  After  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  Philip 
II.  took  pofTellion  of  that  crown  without  finking  a  blow.  This 
obflinate  perfecutor  of  confciences,  renewed  the  Roman  profcrip- 
tions,  and  fet  a  price  on  illuftrious  heads. 

^  0L»  I-  S  Thence 
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Thence  arofe  a  fpirit  of  perfccution,  which 
changed  into  political  fanaticifm.  It  at  once  feiz- 
ed  and  corrupted  every  part  of  the  government, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  fub- 
jecting  all,  and  facrificing  all  to  religious  ideas. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  drive  away  every  man  who 
thought  for  himfe’lf,  and  to  blaft  and  load  with 
lufpicions  whoever  breathed  the  fpirit  of  en¬ 
quiry.  How  happens  it  that  fo  many  evils  have 
flowed  from  a  religion,  whofe  principle  is  uni- 
verfal  charity  ! 

Th  is  fhameful  defpotifm  corrupted  every 
branch  of  the  legislation,  and  rendered  it  at 
once  atrocious  and  prying.  The  religious 
forms,  like  a  troublelome  etiquette,  by  their 
perpetual  reftraints  bred  hypocrify  the  Source 
of  fo  many  vices  :  the  cruelleid  and  mold  un¬ 
reasonable  prejudices  augmented,  in  an  inverfe 
ratio  to  the  decline  of  knowledge  and  liberty. 
Such  was  the  deplorable  lot  of  Spain  ;  fanaticifm 
reared  its  ftruftures,  without  moleftation,  in  the 
vaft  plains  of  ignorance  ;  the  people  were  de¬ 
graded  to  brutes.  Yet  authority  gained  not  the 
afcendancy  which  it  expedled  :  men,  under  this 
double  yoke,  commonly  pals  from  a  blind  fub- 
miffion  to  a  dilobedience  equally  Ihort-fighted. 
Philip  III.  was  obliged  to  declare  the  united 
provinces  free  and  independent  ;  he  bound  him- 

felf 
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felf  not  to  diflurb  their  commerce  in  India  or 
America. 

The  monarch  whom  I  pourtray,  was  king 
of  Spain,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  mafter  of  Tunis,  of  Oran,  of  the  Canaries, 
and  of  fome  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  ;  of  the 
Philippines,  of  the  ifles  of  Sonda,  and  of  a  part 
of  the  Moluccas  ;  of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and 
ot  Peru,  of  New  Spain,  of  Chili,  and  ofalmoft  all 
the  iflands  between  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  God  of  the  univerfe,  what  an 
immenfe  power  was  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  deferved  not  the  name  ! 

Every  thing  confpired  to  raife  this  monarch 
above  all  thofe  to  whom  heaven  has  committed 
the  government  of  the  earth.  He  might  have 
directed  his  power  to  true  glory ;  but  of  this  he 
had  not  the  lead:  conception.  During  the  fpace 
of  the  forty-two  years  during  which  he  plotted 
in  his  cabinet  the  enflaving  of  Europe,  he  gave 
not  a  fingle  day  to  the  felicity  of  the  world.— 
Always  crafty,  always  cruel,  always  fuperftiti- 
ous,  he  never  let  flip  any  cccafion  of  exercifing 
a  vexatious  feverity,  or  a  barbarous  punifhment. 

He  meditated  the  conqueft  of  England,  as  if 
he  held  in  abhorrence  whatever  was  allied  to 
freedom.  Had  not  Drake  burnt  an  hundred  of 
his  veffels  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  had  not  a  tern- 
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pell;  difperfed  the  formidable  armament,  flyled 
the  invincible  armada ,  that  precious  republic 
would  have  been  effaced  from  the  earth 

What  would  his  power  have  been,  if,  already 
rnaflei  of  a  part  of  Europe  by  inheritance,  he 
had  joined  England,  or  which  he  had  been  king, 
to  his  own  dominions  ?  Elizabeth  muff  have 
funk  under  the  formidable  power  of  Spain.  But 
fortunately,  this  extended  monarchy  was  weak¬ 
ened,  notwithftanding  its  great  poffeflions,  by 
the  want  of  union  among  its  different  parts*— 
Conqueft  had  feparated  the  Catalonians,  the 
Arragoneie,  the  Portuguefe,  the  Neapolitans, 
and  the  Flemings  ;  the  favours  of  the  court 
were  referved  for  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  ; 
and  the  minifter  Olivarez  juftlv  obferved,  that 
the  vaii.  mafs  of  opanifn  provinces  was  only  a 
iantaftic  body,  held  together  in  appearance,  but 
not  in  reality.  Thus  the  greatnefs  of  this  na- 

*  fleet  was  compofed  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  veflels 
mounting  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  equipped  with  nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
faiiors,  and  thirty-three  thoufand  eight  hundred  foldiers :  two  or 
three  armies  were  ready  to  embark  on  the  fhortefl  notice.  The 
deftruaion  of  this  fleet  was  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Philip.  He 
no  longer  wore  that  terrible  majefly  which  infpired  horror  and  ad- 
mi  radon  ;  an  his  projects  became  confined  ;  and  he  feerned  to 
( !  Cl^fl]  only  one  object,  the  extinction  of  the  Calviniflic  party  in 
i'xance.  Pie  drained  the  mines  of  the  Hew  World  ;  but  his  riches 
were  infuffleient. 

tion 
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tioti  oppofed  the  vivifying  principle,  which,  in 
the  order  of  polity,  forms  the  organization  of 
Rates.  And  of  what  in  reality  confifts  this  mul¬ 
titude  of  fubjecls,  who  muft  be  prote&ed  and 
defended,  and  who  become  ufelefs  to  the  con¬ 
federacy,  when  they  can  no  longer  impart  their 
force  or  induftry  to  the  general  intereft  ?  1  hey 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  fhips  which,  by  their 
prodigious  bulk,  are  unfit  to  navigate  the  ocean, 
and  which  are  laid  up  in  the  harbours  as  objects 
of  curiofity  or  oftentation. 

The  mines  of  America  feemed  to  enfure  to 

i 

✓ 

Philip  great  riches,  and  yet  his  finances  were 
often  exhaufted.  He  borrowed  of  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  he  demanded  from  the  court  of  Rome 
certain  grants  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  and, 
what  is  fcarcely  credible,  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens, 
his  troops  revolted  for  want  of  pay. 

What  exertions  did  not  Philip  II.  make  to 
deprefs  Henry  IV.  ?  What  crafty  efforts  did  he 
leave  unattempted  to  prevent  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See  ?  As  brother-in-law  of  the 
three  lateft  monarchs,  his  view  was  to  obtain 
the  crown  for  his  daughter  Ifabelia,  the  neice  of 
France. 

He  was  treated  with  little  ceremony  in  France. 
Jud  ged  while  alive,  he  was  compared  to  Pha¬ 
raoh  3  and  was  fpoken  of  in  thefe  terms:  This 

S  3  old 
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Old  Satrap,  Jlained  with  the  blood  of  his  fon  and 
t.'is  wife,  wijhcs,  like  another  Xerxes,  to  cover 
the  fea  with  his  Jhips  ;  but  they  have  been  dajhed 
by  heaven  upon  the  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Ibis  old  king,  already  doating,  and  with  one  foot 
in  the  g/ave,  whofe  fates  are  all  convulfed,  and 
wait  only  the  hour  of  his  death  to  Jhakc  off  the 
yoke.— His  empire  is  like  an  inlaid 'f  deboard,  com-. 

pofed  of  pieces  brought  together,  but  which  will 
fall  afiinder . 

Notwithftanding  thefe  invectives,  which  ha¬ 
tred  to  profufely  difcharged,  the  cabinet  of  Phi- 
Jip  II.  was  conftantly  an  objedt  of  terror.  Maf- 
ter  of  the  treafures  of  America  and  of  Afia,  he 
moved  Europe  at  will  ;  and,  on  everv  occafion, 
obtained  a  preponderance.  He  fancied  himfelf 
m  luie  of  his  projects,  that  he  faid,  openly  ;  my 
good  city  of  Paris ,  my  good  city  of  Orleans .  If 
he  had  availed  himfelf  of  his  vidtory  obtained  at 
St.  Quentin,  he  might  have  overturned  the  mo¬ 
narchy  :  but,  in  the  hiftory  of  battles,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  conqueror,  tired  or  aftonifhed 

at  his  fnccefs,  has  hardly  ever  the  addrefs  to 
purfue  his  fortune. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  difcovered  a  fixed  am¬ 
bition,  and  a  fpirit  of  haughty  domination;  but  it 
loft,  in  negociations  and  intrigues,  the  time 
which  it  fhould  have  employed  in  fighting  and 

-  •  cow* 
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conquering.  Philip  II.  might  have  ruined 
France  ;  blit  his  political  conduit  ruined  omy 
the  league  ;  he  had  not  the  coui age  of  an  j^d- 
ward,  or  of  a  Charles  V.  The  conqueft  of  For- 
tugal,  if  it  may  deferve  that  name,  was  the  only 
acquifition  which  the  Spanifh.  monaichy  made 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  It  would  have 
grown  formidable,  but  for  that  multiplicity  of 
affairs  which  inceflantl y  led  it  to  mingle  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticifm  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Finally,  this  fplenetic  and  mifchievous 
monarch  did  fo  mucn  injury  to  Fiance,  as  to 
excite  a  national  antipathy  again  ft  Spain,  and 
againft  whatever  bore  the  Spanifh  name.  This 
refentment  long  fubfifted  in  our  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  I  have  ftill  feen  traces  of  it,  and 
where  mere  tradition  had  perpetuated  the  me¬ 
mory  of  public  calamities.-  The  pretentions  of 
Spain,  almoft  all  founded  on  an  infupportable 
and  arrogant  vanity,  juftly  offended  the  national 
pride  ;  fince  the  precedence  which  Spain  every 
where  afffedled  became  troublesome  and  lidt** 
culous. 

* 

Charles  V.  had  exhibited  to  the  world  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fpectacle,  in  abandoning  all  at  once 
the  project  of  univerfal  monarchy,  in  refigning 
h.is  vaft  ftates,  and  in  abdicating  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  fon  whom  he  did  not  love-  It 
,  S  4  y/as 
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WuS  a  veiy  remarkable  event  when  this  power- 
ful  monarch  laid  down  his  royal,  military,  and 
political  functions,  to  fing  pfahns,  and  to  per¬ 
form  the  rigid  talks  of  the  cloifler.*  What  a 
thorough  difguft  mull  he  have  imbibed  at  thole 
gieat  occupations  which  elevate,  warm,  and 
fafcinate  the  foul,  that  could  induce  him  to 

adopt  a  mode  of  life  which  wears  fo  few  charms 
to  other  mortals  ? 

I  Ins  ambitious  man  relinquifhed  the  fupreme 
power  with  every  outward  appearance  of  indif¬ 
ference.  He  concluded  by  placing  himfelf  pub- 
k^ly  in  his  coffin,  and  cauling  the  funeral  fer- 
iice  to  be  chanted,  as  if  he  had  been  no  more. 
\  et,  at  thefe  pretended  obiequies,  he  W'anted 
that  open  and  intrepid  voice  which  ffiould  loudly 
publilh  the  truth  ;  not  that  which  con  fills  in 
fcandal  or  trifles,  but  that  truth  which  inflrufts 
the  prefent  and  the  future,  by  revealing  to  the 
world  the  errors  or  political  crimes  of  fove- 
reigns,  and  by  denouncing  their  fatal  blunders  ; 

truth,  in  Inert,  which  ffiould  exhibit,  in 
the  moil  glaring  colours,  the  rich  ruffians  who 
wear  a  feeptre  and  a  crown,  the  princes  who 

.*  He  rePeated  maxims  which  it  had  been  better  for  him  to 
have  afled  up  to.  Men  of  quality,  he  ufed  to  fay,  plunder  nte ,  while 
mn  of  letters  inftruft  ?ne^  a?id  merchants  enrich  me, 

( 

al lot 
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allot  no  treafure  to  the  melioration  of  their  own 
vaft  domains,  but  fquander  it  in  devaluating 
thofe  cf  others. 

Charles  V.  always  aded  contrarily  to  what 
he  fwore  or  promifed  ;  for  duplicity  was  the 
groundwork  cf  his  character.  Of  this  aftonifh- 
in o*  abdication  the  real  motive  is  Hill  unknown; 

o 


but  after  having  acted  the  farce  of  the  coffin, 
he  quickly  repented.  Scarcely  was  Philip  II. 
recognized  in  the  kingdom,  than  Charles  V. 
was  defpifed.  Unknown  by  his  former  fubjeds* 
he  lived  a  mid  ft  them  as  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  courtiers  feeing  that  there  was  nothing  to 
gain,  paid  him  no  more  vilits.  He  had  referved 
a  certain  fum  to  reward  his  fervants  :  of  this 
the  ungrateful  Philip  II.  delayed  the  payment. 
The  old  mafter  of  lo  many  kingdoms  had  no 
money,  and  walked  in  a  lolitary ’cloifter,  with 
a  breviary  in  his  hand.  Every  Friday  during 
lent  he  inflicted  difcipline  upon  himfelf,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  fellow  monks.  How  ftrange  a 
fpedacle  did  this  emperor  afford  to  the  world  ! 

Yet  the  a d  of  his  abdication  had  been  folemn 
2nd  even  affeding.  He  affedionately  embraced 
his  fon,  and  expreffed  himfelf  thus  :  You  can 
repay  my  tendernefs  only  by  laboring  for  the  hap - 
pinefs  cf  your  fubjcch  ;  may  you  have  children 
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Kho  fall  feme  day  engage  you  to  do  for  one  of 
iuem  what  I  now  do  for  you  ! 

Vlas  the  foul  of  Charles  really  fuperior  to  a 
throne,  or  was  this  merely  the  effect  of  a  tran- 
fient  diiguft  ?  Hiflorians  have  indulged  many 
conjectures,  few  of  them  fatisfactory.  No  per- 
fon  before  him  had  conceived  the  idea  of  affift- 
rng  at  his  own  cbfequies.  He  caught  cold  in 
-his  leaden  coffin,  while  funeral  hymns  were 
chanted,  and  died  the  fame  year,  in  confequence 
of  tms  indlfpofitioru 

Charles  V.  had  been  intolerant;  that  fpirit  of 
perfecution  which  wars  againft  natural  intelli¬ 
gences,  had  rendered  his  difpofition  fatal  to  the 
univerfe.  Trying  in  his  retreat  to  make  two 
clocks  perfeftly  agree,  he  could  not  fucceed, 
and  this  confeffion  was  extorted  from  him  : 
How  then  is  it  pqfible  that  two  men  can  have  the 
fame  creed ?  There  are  three  points  of  autho- 
rity,  fays  a  modern  author,  which  God  has  never 
delegated  to  man  ;  the  right  of  the  difpofal  of 
confciences,  the  right  of  forfeeing  future  events, 

and  the  right  of  creating  fomething  out  of  no¬ 
thing. 

0  i 

^  Philip  IT.  in  his  domeflic  pride,  inheriting 
t‘jCiC  falie  ideas,  wifhed  to  fubjedt  men  to  the 
uniformity  of  his  belief,  Suph  was  the  ground 
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of  his  character,  and  the  unfhaken  bafis  of  Ins 
actions.  Scarcely  was  he  feated  on  the*  throne, 
when  he  had  the  chaplain  and  confeffor  of 
Charles  V.  his  father,  burned  in  effigy  ;  and  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  blafting  the  memory  of 
that  emperor,  by  declaring  him  a  heretic.  Did 
this  ftrange  fuperftition  refide  in  his  heart,  or  m 
the  Spanifh  character  ? 

The  powerful  Charles  V.  had  wifhed  to  ac- 
complifh  the  defigns  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  to  complete  that  fplendid  fuccefs 
which  fhould  embrace  all  Europe  ;  but  his  am¬ 
bition,  too  unbounded,  was  not  fupported  by  a 
genius  fufficiently  martial.  Fie  did  not  profit 
by  his  long  profperity*  ;  his  wars  were  too 
abrupt  ;  he  ruined  the  fortune  which  he  in¬ 
herited,  by  committing  the  political  blunder  of 


*  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms  were  neverthelefs  extraordinary.  For¬ 
tune  gave  him  two  empires  in  the  New  World ;  he  obtained,  by 
his  generals,  forty  glorious  victories  ;  he  concluded  advantageoufly 
feventy  wars,  filenced  the  dangerous  revolts  in  Germany,  ruined 
the  league  of  S  male  aide,  and  twice  obliged  Soliman  to  raife  th® 
fiege  of  Vienna,  inverted  by  three  hundred  thou fand  Turks  ;  he 
purfued  the  pirates  on  all  the  feas  which  waflied  his  rtates ;  he 
defied,  in  his  firft  voyage  to  Africa,  the  famous  Barbarofla,  whole 
army  confirted  of  fixteen  thoufand  horfe,  and  two  hundred  thou  - 
fand  foot.  He  owed  a  part  of  his  conquefts  to  his  promptnefs ; 
fince  he  often  ported  from  one  extremity  of  a  kingdom  to  the  otherB 
to  quell  the  beginning  of  a  fedition.  The  revolts  in  Germany 
were  what  he  mort  dreaded,  and  was  molt  forward  to  appeafe. 

regarding 

•  O  Q 
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regarding  the  fubjedtion  of  the  empire  as  the 
hril:  Rep  that  would  lead  him  to  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy.  This  error  divided  his  power;  and  his 
precipitation  to  have  his  brother  ele&ed  kino-  0f 
the  Romans,  was,  in  the  iffue,  perhaps,  °the 
principal  caufe  of  the  falvation  of  Europe'.  The 

empire  of  Germany  was  fubjcded  to  a  lighter 
yoke.  '  ° 

h  ortunately  Charles  V.  could  not  difpofe  of 
tne  empire  as  of  his  hereditary  Rates.  He  had 
left  all  his  power  in  the  hands  of  his  fon  ;  and 
already  lepented  his  having  procured  for  his 
brother  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  after 
trying,  by  the  moft  infiduous  offers,  to  induce 
him  to  renounce  it.  He  ffrove  to  gain  over  a 
Diet  ;  but  the  Germanic  body,  ever  watchful 
of  its  liberty,  dreaded  an  over  powerful  chief, 
who  might  have  become  dangerous.  Charles  V. 
nnaole  to  fubdue  the  oppofition  of  his  brother, 

was  obliged  reluctantly  to  leave  the  empire  to’ 
Ferdinand. 

^The  houfe  of  AuRria  was  then  on  the  point 
of  invading  Europe.  Richelieu  forefaw  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  impending  danger  ;  and  in  this 
view  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  benefactor  of 
many  European  nations.  Univerfal  monarchy 
was  the  dream  of  Philip  II.  as  it  had  been  of 
Charles  V.  but  tne  fituation  of  the  Rates  of  the 

latter 
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latter  was  much  more  favourable  to  his  defigns.. 
The  houfe  of  Auftria  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  grandeur,  in  the  fummit  of  its  power:  its 
old  fubjedts  were  docile  and  inured  to  war  ;  the 
Spaniards  were  enriched  by  the  treafures  of  the 
New  World  ;  the  Low  Countries  threatened 
equally  France  and  the  empire ;  and  religion, 
foftering  violent  contentions,  fupplied  him  by 
turns  with  the  pretexts  of  inflaming  ftates,  of 
dividing  princes,  or  of  uniting  them. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy  loft  much  of  its  credit 
under  Philip  II.  becaufe  he  exhaufted  his  coun¬ 
try  to  preferve  the  pofTeflions  of  the  houfe  ot 
Burgundy,  and  held  not  in  play  that  general  and 
Ample  fpriag,  which,  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
had  given  the  fame  motion  to  all  this  mighty 
force.  The  policy  of  Philip  II.  was  artful,  but 
indolent.  This  daemon  of  the  fouth ,  fo  he  was 

called,  was  lefs  eager  to  profit  by  the  diftentions 

¥  _  ' 

and  troubles  he  kindled  throughout  Europe, 
than  to  bring  them  about.  Senfible  of  the  power 
of  the  popes  and  of  religion,  he  knew  how  to 
convert  it  to  his  own  purpofe,  by  pretending  a 
boundlefs  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  By  this 
conduct  he  became  the  prop  and  the  avenger  of 
all  the  Catholic  countries  :  he  forced  the  pope 

to  delegate  to  him  his  immenfe  power  ;  he 

« 

reigned  as  fully  by  perfuafion  as  by  the  force  of 

arms. 
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arms.  How  could  his  enemies  withstand  this 
double  afcendancy  ? 

Thefe  motives  will  explain  his  fuperflitious 
and  continual  rage.  But  the  tardinefs  of  his 
operations  became  fortunately  as  pernicious  as 
imprudence  itfelr  ;  and  but  for  the  mifeondudf 
of  her  enemies,  Spain  would  have  loll  more 
than  fhe  really  did.  Notwithftanding  this  fliovv 
of  power,  was  not  Philip  II.  obliged  to  fue  for 
peace  from  Henry  IV.  ?  Did  he  not  lofe  Tunis 
and  the  fortrefs  of  Goulette  ?  A  part  of  the 
Low  Countries  fhook  off  his  yoke ;  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  menaced  by  him  in  vain.  ° 

He  bellowed,  at  the  fame  time,  on  trifling 
objects,  a  feafon  which  the  raoft  favourable  cu- 
cumftances  called  for  in  vain,  to  give  to  his  for¬ 
tune  a  full  fc ope.  An  ecclefiafical  broil  occu¬ 
pied  him  as  ferioufly  as  the  affairs  of  the  league ; 
lie  took  as  lively  an  intereft  in  the  regulations 
of  a  chapter  of  monks,  as  in  the  fuccefs  of  a 
battle.  Always  pliant  to  the  will  of  the  popes,® 

*  In  that  age,  a  fovereign  pontiff,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  againft  the  Moft  Catholic 

.  ng;  cardinals  were  feen  wearing  a  broad-fword,  and  brandilh- 

mg  a  lance  ;  and  Cardinal  Caraffa  was  publicly  cenfured  for  not 
undemanding  tactics  and  military  evolutions.  Philip  II.  was  en- 
-i.th  fubdued  by  the  opinions  of  the  times.  He  figned  a  fliameful 
ncaty  of  peace  with  Paul  IV.  and  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  aik 
pardon  of  his  hoimefs.  The  pope  boafted  every  moment  of  humb- 
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lie  manifefted,  upon  their  reprefentations,  fo 
violent  an  hatred  to  thofe  of  the  reformed  efta~ 
bliihment,  that  he  facrificed  his  tranquillity  and 
reputation  to  the  deiire  of  exterminating  them. 
He  would  fecond  even  his  enemies  if  they 
fhevved  any  animofity  againft  the  proteftants. 
And  laftly,  he  rejoiced  at  the  fuccefles  of  a  rival 
nation,  when  they  were  gained  over  thofe  of  the 
reformed  perfuafion. 

He  was  the  firft  to  believe,  or  at  leaft  he 
wiftied  it  to  be  thought  fo.  in  the  pope’s  infalli¬ 
bility.  His  policy,  undoubtedly,  was  to  turn 
that  facred  opinion  againft  his  enemies,  and  not 
to  allow  it  to  meet  with  contradiction. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
not  wholly  due  to  Charles  V  ;  he  fucceded  two 
princes,  who  had  prepared  for  him  a  glorious 

ling  the  pride  of  Spain  :  he  oppofed  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  Philip,  elected  king  of  the  Romans;  he  circulated  a 
libel  againft  him,  under  the  name  of  manifeflo';  he  perfecuted,  and 
caufed  to  be  imprifoned,  the  Colonnefi,  at  ail  times  fubjedted  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  laftly,  this  haughty  pope  claimed  the  right 
of  treading  kings  and  emperors  under  his  feet.  Under  Pius  V- 
Philip  II.  fliewed  the  fame  weaknefs.  If  the  opinion  were  to  be 
conftantly  maintained,  that  the  authority  of  the  popes,  which  they 
exercife,  by  divine  right,  upon  things  facred,  could  be  extended 
ever  royal  crowns,  all  kingdoms  would,  at  this  day,  be  fubje<5t  to 
the  tiara ;  we  fhould  fee  kings  excommunicated,  and  their  ftates 
conferred  on  the  inftruirients  of  this  itrange  domination. 


reigiK 
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reign,  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand.  The  fir  Id, 
profound  in  his  views,  had  a  genius  perpetually 
st  work  ;  he  divided  thofe  whom  he  could  not 
fubdue.  1  he  fecond,  fupple,  hold  and  crafty, 
held  nothing  lacred  that  was  within  his  reach. 
Thefe  fovereigns  formed  the  projeft  of  univerfal 
monarchy,  and  left  it  as  an  inheritance  to  their 
oefeendants.  i  his  idea  flattered  the  ambition 
Oi  Chailes  V.  who  furprifed  Europe  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  general  commotion.  Europe  would 
have  loft  nci  hbeity,  had  Francis  1.^  and  France 

allowed 


*  The  rIvaJfllT  which  fubfifted  between  -Francis  I.  and  Charles 
\  .  forms  a  cm  ious  epoch  in  hiffory.  Thefe  two  princes,  oppofed 
to  one  another,  had  totally  different  characters,  a  diverfity  which 
was  even  vifible  in  their  countenances.  Francis  I.  had  a  tall  and 
fquai  e  perfon,  abroad  forehead,  an  aquiline  nofe,  and  a  martial 
air  ;  he  was  of  eafy  accefs,  and  fluent  in  converfation.  Charles  Y. 
had  light  hair,  a  long  vifage,  a  wan  complexion,  his  upper  lip  very 
thick  and  projeding  ;  Ke  was  fond  of  retirement,  and  fpoke  little  ; 
Im  pi  efled  others  to  begin  a  converfation,  but  never  opened  one 
himfelf  ,*  he  could  not  bear  to  be  looked  iteadfaffly  upon  ;  for  when 
he  wiflied  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian  I, 
who  a  lived  him  for  his  portrait,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  place  him 
beimeen  the  points  of  four  fwords,  that  he  might  give  the  painter 
time  to  catch  his  lineaments.  Francis  I.  delighted  in  fplendid  ac¬ 
tions,  in  flattering  encomiums,  and  in  fenfual  enjoyments.  He 
emptied  his  coffers  in  purfuit  of  pleafure,  without  being  afterwards 
at  much  trouble  to  fill  them  again.  Unfldiful  in  contriving  ffrata- 
gems,  like  a  redoubted  knight,  he  expected  all  from  his  courage 
Chailes  V.  ferious  and  collected,  veiled  an  immoderate  ambition, 
and  mea  not  force,  till  after  having  employed  cunning  and  artifice. 

Fie 
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allowed  themfelves  to  have  been  terrified  and 
drawn  into  the  fnare.  The  bravoury  of  our  an-* 
cefiors  eftablilhed  the  balance,  and  faved  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Europe. 

It  -is  very  probable,  that  Philip  II.  had  long 
hoped  to  unite  France  with  Spain,  fince  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  iubdue  the  royal  party  But  the 


He  hated  expence,  and  was  very  referved  in  his  pleafures,  avoiding 
all  fcandal,  and  carefully  concealing  his  favourite  miftrefs,  Joan  of 
Auftria,  fo  that  his  natural  fon  could  never  diftinguifh  which  of 
the  two  ladies  was  his  mother. 

Hands  I.  rifked  his  perfon  in  battle.  Charles  V.  made  war 
chiefly  by  his  generals,  his  profperity  was  never  interrupted,  but 
by  the  check  he  received  at  Mentz,  through  the  fkiil  of  the  duke  of 
Guife.  It  has  been  faid,  that  his  mortification  at  that  event,  was 
the  caufe  of  his  abdication.  Francis  I,  hurried  away  by  blind 
courage,  was  carried  prifoner  to  Madrid,  and  loll  not  the  refpect 
due  to  his  lank.  The^e  two  rivals,  who  held  Europe  in  flifpence, 
appeared  with  fignal  advantage  in  hiftory  ;  but  after  fully  examin¬ 
ing  thefe  two  great  perfonages,  who  form  fuch  a  contrail,  we  are 
difpofed  to  prefer  Francis  I,  becaufe  his  character  evinced  a  frank- 
nefs,  and  a  generofity  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  abuf- 
mg  his  viftory,  had  he  gained  every  advantage  over  his  adverfary. 
Without  this  martial  king,  the  fortune  of  Charles  V.  might  have 
leached  an  extent,  alarming  to  tliofe  who  love  to  fee  the  courfe  of 


events  defeat  immoderate  ambition,  and  crufh  the  pride  which 
aims  at  the  overthrow  of  the  barriers  of  national  liberties. 

*  He  fometimes  believed  he  had  a  right  to  Brittany  •  he  averted 
that,  by  the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  duchy  of  Brittany  fell  to  the 
infanta  his  daughter,  as  heirefs  of  her  mother,  the  eld  eft  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  This  title,  according  to  him,  ought  to  have  tranf- 
znitted  the  inheritance  of  the  houfe  of  Valois. 
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moment  the  French  acknowledged  their  lawfuf 

France  refumed  her  fuperiority,  and 
was  very  ufeful  to  her  neighbours.  Henry  IV. 
i ai fed  the  hopes  of  the  empire,  and  taught  its 
princes  to  bend  the  pride  of  the  emperors  under 
the  majefty  of  the  Germanic  laws. 

F  Caidinal  Richelieu  afterwards  humbled  this 
formidable  'houfe  of  Auflria,  it  was  becaufe  he 
inherited  the  genius,  and  the  plans  of  Henry  the 
Great.* 

Richelieu  became  the  foul  of  all  Europe  : 
through  his  influence,  the  celebrated  Guftavus 
Adolphus  terrified  the  emperor,  and  through 
him  Spain  trembled  before  France.  His  dex¬ 
terous  and  bold  policy  eretled  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Auflria,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  the  authority  which  the  latter  had 
enjoyed  in  Europe.  Europe  was  certainly  3 
gainer  by  the  change  ;  for,  by  ruining  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  which  afpired  to 

*  Henry  IV.  wi filed  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  and  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  No  en~ 
terprize  was  ever  better  concerted.  Henry  was  forming  a  league 
with  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  when  he  was  afTaffinated.  The 
project  of  a  Chriflian  republic  afcribed  to  the  fame  prince,  was  a 
beautiful  dream  If  this  fublime  idea  was  conceived  in  an  age  when 
knowledge  was  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  dilfufed  as  at  prefent,  whv 
has  it  not  been  refurned  ? 

au 
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an  unjuft  and  immenfe  domination,  the  power 
of  France  formed  ,the  fliade  to  which  many  re¬ 
publics  owe  their  birth,  or  their  tranquility. 

Let  us  confefs,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
profound  policy  of  Richelieu  had  fafcinated,  in 
a  manner,  the  eyes  of  Europe;  fince  he  had 
laboured  to  augment  confiderably  the  envied 
power  of  the  French.  To  evince  this,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  Europe  recurred  to  her  former 
lyftem,  when  Louis  XIV,  giddy  with  his 
power,  difplayed  a  faftidious  pride.  Europe, 
filled  with  alarm,  embraced  the  interefts  of  her 
quondam  enemies,  to  eftablilh  a  balance,  which, 

whether  real  or  imaginary,  was  to  eftablilh.  the 
general  fafety. 

The  rapid  conquefts  of  Louis  XIV  had  their 
fource,  therefore,  in  the  emotion  Richelieu  had 
imprefled  ;  and  when,  at  this  day,  we  confider 
the  unexpected  preponderance  given  to  the 
thi  one  or  Louis  XIII;  the  happy  depreffion  of 
thofe  grandees,  enemies  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  king;  the  creation  of  the  arts  which  we  en- 
joy,  and  which  feaionably  allayed  the  factions  ; 
and  his  rareand  furprifingforefighton  a  multitude 
of  fubjeCts  ;  we  muft  regard  him  as  the  greateft 
ftatefman  that  France  can  yet  boaft.  No  other 
has  poflefTed  his  genius. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  fpectacle,  and  one 

I  2  that 


that  exhibits  the  moft  glorious  proof  of  the 
fteady  courage  of  the  French  nation,  and  of  its 
extraordinary  internal  refources,  when,  after  the 
delineation  of  the  combats  between  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  and  that  of  Bourbon,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  diforders  of  oar  civil  wars,  when,  at  length, 
Philip  II.  was  on  the  point  of  giving  France  to 
his  daughter  I  label  la  *  :  this  kingdom  was  feen, 
hardly  recovered  from  its  wounds  under  Henry 
the  Great, to  humble,  at  once,  its  proud  and  jealous 
neighbours,  and  conclude  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Vervins,  which  was  the  lignal  of  the  depref- 
fion  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  Shall  I  fay  it  ! 
Spain  itfelf  became  the  inheritance  of  the  grand- 
fon  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  the  rights  of  birth, 
France  added  the  glory  of  conquering  that  king¬ 
dom.  Thus  the  proud  houfe  of  Auftria  loft  its 
ancient  fuperiorlty,  and  loft  it  for  ever.  We 
rejoice  at  this  fall,  when  we  confider  the  difpo- 
fition  and  policy  of  a  Maximilian,  of  a  Fer¬ 
dinand,  of  a  Charles  V.  and  of  a  Philip  II. — 
When  we  refled  that,  if  this  la  ft  monarch  had 


*  The  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  a^ainfr  the  Bourbons,  derived  its  force 
from  the  fanatical  opinions  of  the  age.  The  terms  in  which  it  is 
conceived  muft  be  deemed  curious  in  the  times  in  which  we  liTe 

« 

Sixtus  V.  fays:  Tbs  pontifical  authority  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  th$ 
powers  on  earth  ;  it  thrufts  the  majlers  of  the  world  from  their  thrones  ; 
and  cafiti  them  into  the  hottomlefs  fit  as  the  minijhrs  of  Satan>  &c. 
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liftened  to  the  pretentions  of  Savoy,  of  Lorraine, 
and  of  the  Guifes,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
wrefted  victory  from  our  Henry  IV.  and  really 
begun  to  reign  over  France,  whofe  ftrength 
would  have  been  exhaufted,  we  view  with  dif- 
may,  the  haughty  ambition  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  which  might  have  operated  the  deftrudtion 
of  our  national  liberties. 

The  fixteenth  century  was  the  moft  marked 
by  great  crimes,  and  great  events.  What  fove- 
reigns,  great  God,  then  fat  on  thrones  !  Ca¬ 
therine  of  Medicis,  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  Philip 
II.  Chriftianll.  Henry  VIII.  not  to  reckon  the 
artful  and  cruel  popes  !  It  is  our  felicity  to  live 
in  times  when  kings  are  mild,  and  fpare  the 
blood  of  men. 

Proteftantifm  was  the  barrier  which  the  Ger¬ 
manic  circles  oppofed  to  -the  overgrown  power 
of  Charles  V.  A  theological  difpute  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  rampart  againft  tyranny.  Under 
this  point  of  view  alone,  we  can  conceive  how 
it  was,  that  a  prince  fhould  command  the  inqui¬ 
sition  to  exterminate  all  who  did  not  believe  in 
trcinfubfldntiation .  But,  at  the  fime  time,  was  it 
poffible  that  a  people,  fo  cruelly  tormented  for 
this  dogma,  fhould  not  put  into  action  all  their 
ftrength  ?  The  reformers  multiplied  under  the 
lalhes  of  perfection. 


Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  was  the  author  of  this  independance ; 
and  this  is  the  glorious  title  which  the  claims 
from  pofterity.  That  princefs,  emulous  of  true 
fame,  tolerating  and  firm,  followed  the  traft  of 
honour,  and  procured,  by  her  wife  adminiftra- 
tion,  a  great  influence  to  England. 

Holland  and  Eealand,  difcontented  with  the 
government  of  Philip  II.  having  made  a  tender 
of  their  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  the  replied  to 
their  ambafladors,  that  it  would  fuit  neither  her 
honour,  nor  her  juftice  to  ufurp  another’s  rights  : 
the  added,  that  Holland  was  to  blame  for  exciting 
fo  much  difturbance  about  the  mafs .  But  after 
holding  this  language,  fhe  acted  like  a  fovereign  ;  * 

ihe  faw  that  the  religious  malcontents  in  Europe 
would  become  the  partizans  of  that  liberty, 

which  Rome  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  flrove 
to  annihilate. 

It  is  alledged  that  Elizabeth  violated  the  laws  of 
nations,  by  affording  fuccours  to  the  Hollanders ; 
that  fhe  ought  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  the 
difpute  ;  that  fhe  had  no  right  to  create  herfelf 
into  a  judge  of  the  wrongs  done  by  Philip  II.  to 
tne  Flemings.  This  is  a  fophifm ;  nor  are 
Rates  more  infulted  than  individuals.  Sound 
policy,  the  facred  laws  of  humanity  require, 
that  the  injuries  done  to  one  nation  fhould  be 
perceived  and  felt  by  all  the  reft.  The  intereft 
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of  fociety  at  large,  evidently  demands,  that  the 
conftitutive  laws  of  a  ftate  fhall  not  be  violated 
with  impunity ;  lociety  at  large  fhould  in- 
tereft  itfelf  in  the  premeditated  and  atrocious 
outrages  of  a  blind  or  furious  tyrant  ;  it  is  the 
general  welfare  that  fhould  prefide  over  all  the 
movements  of  political  bodies  :  and  luch  is  the 
effential  objedt  of  European  fociety. 

What,  fhall  a  whole  nation  calmly  behold  the 
blood  of  a  neighbouring  nation  ftreaming  under 
extravagant  and  barbarous  caprices  !  When  hu¬ 
man  laws  are  violated,  the  primitive  rights  are 
then  univerfally  refumed.  To  affift  an  oppreffed 
people,  and  prop  its  generous  efforts  :  this  is 
the  powerful  cry  of  nature  ;  a  cry  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  natural  liberty,  and  recipro¬ 
cally  beneficial  to  all  nations,  fince  it  embraces 
the  intereft  of  the  whole  people,  in  oppofition 
to  that  of  a  few  fovereigns. 

The  ftate  which  fhould  take  no  concern  in 
the  heavy  calamities  of  its  neighbours,  which 
fhould  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  groans,  or  which 
fhould  attend  only  to  what  hurts  its  own  parti¬ 
cular  interefts,  would  hazard  the  poffibility  of 
never  claiming  the  mediation,  or  fuccour  of  a 
bordering  power,  that  ancient  and  facred  right 
of  the  wretched  ;  the  oppreffors  would  reign 
eternal  on  earth,  and  violate,  at  cafe,  the  privi- 

T  4  leges 
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I:-ges  of  the  focial  contract,  by  paffing  the  bar- 
ners  of  the  living  laws.  ,  '  ■“ 

I  know  that  the  defpot,  ever  fufpicious,  will 
cr}  °,Ui'  rebellion,  when  the  leaf!  figh  is  heard  : 
but  every  prince,  every  generous  people,  will 
fly  to  the  a  Alliance  of  a  nation  crufhed  under  a 
y°Ke  °f  iron,  ordiflradted  by  anarchy  ;  thev  will 
dare  to  reclaim  the  rights  of  nature  ;  they  will 
not  fuffer  a  violent  fovereign,  or  a  revolted 
people,  to  endanger  the  laws  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  fecurity.  Political  principles,  viewed  on 
a  grand  fcale,  are  not  confined  to  narrow  points  ; 
a  conti  acted  and  deaf  policy  deceives,  and  af- 
{umes  every  fitamp  of  infallibility ;  the.  great 
interefl  of  humanity,  beheld  in  future  ages,  and 

in  an  immenfe  compafs,  illumines  the  genius, 
and  never  mifleads. 

Theie  principles  are  happily  confecrated  in 
the  hiflorv  ot  Europe,  by  the  example  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  of  Holland.  Henry  IV.  performed 
i  >i  tne  Helvetic  cantons  what  Elizabeth  had 
none  tor  the  United  Provinces. 

±  es  !  it  pleated  God  that  the  favage  Philip 
II.  fhould  be  chained  by  his  neighbours  !  If  he 
abetted  a  powerful  party  in  Paris  to  rend  France, 
was  it  not  lawful  to  refcue  his  unhappy  fubjetts 
from  the  burning  piles  of  the  inquifition,  and  to 
reprefs  that  religious  ferocity  which  armed  thofe 

innumerable 
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innumerable  executioners,  whole  carnage  fuc- 

y  O 

ceedecl  that  of  his  foldierv  ?  For  the  executioners 

m/ 

went  from  town  to  town,  at  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  making  the  ftreets  run  with 
blood,  and  joining  outrage  to  cruelty. 

Philip  II.  having  conftituted  himfelf  the 
pope’s  generalijfimo ,  obtained  by  this  Hep  the 
fueceffive  deftrudtion  of  all  the  privileges  which 
Hood  in  his  way,  or  which  might  cramp  that 
defpotifm  fo  dear  to  his  foul :  he  eftablifted  him¬ 
felf  monarch  over  the  church,  and  enjoyed,  in 
reality,  the  terrible  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Pius  V.  of  mean  birth,  aded  in  concert  with 
Philip  II.  adopted  his  projects,  promoted  them, 
and  appeared  moll  obftinately  bent  on  the  ae- 
ffruction  of  the  Protefants.  The  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narch  had  judged  that  Calvinifm  being  the  mode 
of  worfhip  the  beft  fuited  to  the  c'onftitution 
of  free  Hates,  it  was  neceffary  to  deilroy  root 
and  branch,  a  reformation  which  could  not 


amalgamate  with  monarchy,  where  the  limit  of 
power  is  equivocal,  or  at  leaf;  undetermined. 

Calvinifm,  it  muf:  be  confefied,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  men  of  obfcure  condition,  always  jea¬ 
lous  of  a  luxury  which  they  did  not  ft  are,  al¬ 
ways  enemies  of  the  authoi'ity  which  bears  hea¬ 
vier  on  them  than  on  the  rich.  By  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  defpotifm  of  Rome,  they  fancied  they 

Ihould 
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inor.'d  obtain  an  entire  independance.  The  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith  appeared  to  them  the  active  foul  of 
tyranny  :  their  fortune  not  permitting  them  to 
indulge  in  the  pleafures  or  diffipation  of  opu¬ 
lence,  they  were  angry  with  whatever  bore  the 
marks  of  magnificence.  Hence  they  ft ript  tem- 

piea  or  their  ornaments,  and  deprived  religion 
ot  all  its  Ipendour. 

I  he  object  of  the  reformers  was  to  annihilate 
all  dilfindfion  of  ranks  in  fociety.  Their  auftere 
d^poi  tment,  tnen  myftical  jargon  difpleafed  the 
great.  Rigid  in  the  extreme,  they  regarded  the 
molt  innocent  recreations  as  crimes,  and  the 
Imallelt  toleration  of  the  rites  of  the  Romifh 
church  as  an  abomination  meriting  punifnment. 
j.  i-ie  ncn  and  ablolute  monarchs,  furrounded 
by  ail  the  inflruments  of  their  power,  natural¬ 
ly  oppofed  thefe  opinions  which  retrenched 
their  authority  and  their  enjoyments.  Philip  II. 
agreed  to  make  every  concelfion  to  thofe  whom 
he  termed  rebels,  the  liberty  of  confcience  ex¬ 
cepted.  I  will  never  grant  it,  he  exclaimed, 
although  I jhould  rljk  my  crown.  He  looked  up¬ 
on  this  liberty  of  confcience,  as  the  diffolution 
of  the  political  principles  he  had  adopted. 

Thus,  when  the  inquilition  exterminated  all 
who  had  the  misfortune  not  to  believe  that  God 
was  bread,  that  God  was  wine,  the_obje&  was 

pot 
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not  precifely  to  fubdue  men  to  that  belief,  but 
to  eftablifh  a  rigorous  refpedt  for  the  property 
and  pofieffions  of  the  ecclefiaftics  :  myfteries 
were  the  true  fafe  guard  of  their  property  held 
abufively ;  the  ambition  of  the  priefts  made  it 
their  deeped:  intereft  to  confound  the  words  he* 
refy  and  rebellion . 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  regarded  the  French 
as  declared  enemies.  The  court  of  France  had 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  raife  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  declared  Elizabeth  a 
baftard  and  ufurper.  Mezeray  faid  openly  ;  that 
it  was  not  the  intereft  of  France  to  fuffer  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  pojfefs  herfelf  of  a  crown  which  belonged 
to  Mary  Stuart . 

The  princes  of  Lorraine  having  procured  the 
marriage  of  their  niece  with  the  dauphin,  after¬ 
wards  king  of  France,  by  the  name  of  Francis 
II.  had  an  indecent  farce  adted  at  Paris,  the 
fubjedt  of  which  was  the  coronation  of  Eliza - 
beth.  Her  mother  and  fire  were  there  treated 
as  adtreffes. 

Elizabeth,  who  confidered  a  divided  as  a  loft 
authority,  w'as  utterly  averfe  to  bellow  her  hand 
on  Philip  II.  Firm  in  her  fentiments,  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  Ihe  would  have  raifed  to  the 
throne  a  prince,  the  fon  of  the  potent  Charles  V  ? 
Bolides,  Elizabeth  could  not  efpoufe  this  mo¬ 
narch 
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' - 1  lv^hout  a  difpenfation  from  Rome,  which 
would  have  been  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
pope  s  authority.  Every  thing,  therefore,  fa¬ 
voured  Caivinifm. 


But  the  C a! v mills,  by  pillaging  the  goods  of 
the  ecciefiattics,  provoked  too  keenly  the  ana- 
themas  of  tnat  order.  The  latter,  feeing  the 
baruer  of  opinions,  till  then  relpedled,  broken 
down,  judged  that  their  riches,  retting  on  that 
firm  balls,  were  about  to  fall  before  the  rigid 
opinions  of  the  reformers  :  France  herfelf  would 


have  become  entirely  Proteftants,  but  for  the 
violent  excefies  which  the  reformers  committed, 
lo  unmanageable  were  they,  after  the  conference 
or  Poiiiy.  Their  anti-political  inflexibility, 
wnich  the  Protcttants  may  now  deeply  regret, 
bereaved  their  dofitnne  of  the  glory  of  invading 
a  whole  kingdom.  And  what  luccefles  would 
have  followed  fo  confiderable  an  advantage  ! 

During  thefe  contetts,  morality  was  buried 
in  a  frighttul  chaos.  Scholaftic  theology,  that 
many  headed  montter,  reigned  alone,  to  involve 
?ii  in  darknefs.  It  dictated  thofe  irrefragable 
maxims  which  terrify  and  confound  human  rea- 
ion.  It  kindled  fires  in  this  world,  and  extend¬ 
ed  the  flames  of  the  inquifition  even  into  eterni¬ 
ty  ;  nocomrorting  light  fhone  on  the  rights  of 
rnan^  civil  or  political;  every  thing  was  ttampt. 


even 
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even  in  hiftory  and  literature,  by  the  gloomy 
difpofition  of  the  fchools  ;  every  thing  was  fu- 
bordinate  to  a  fpirit  of  fury,  of  intolerance,  and 
of  theological  jargon,  which  fpread  on  all  fides. 
Fanaticifm,  at  length,  loofened  from  her  chains, 
ftalked  over  Europe,  her  head  wrapped  in  a 
cowl,  her  eyes  bound  with  a  fillet,  and  a  torch 
blazing  in  her  hand. 

The  liberty  of  thinking,  the  fir  fir  prerogative 
of  man,  had  not  even  a  name ;  the  fupremacy 
of  the  popes  had  begun  to  bring  on  this  deplor¬ 
able  eclipfe  of  human  reafon.  The  ambition 
and  the  ferocity  of  Philip  II.  contributed  to 
thicken  the  darknefs,  and  attempted  to  wreft 
from  man  his  imprefcriptible  rights,  and.  with 
them,  the  memory  of  every  duty,  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  of  the  human  intelii  gences. 

While  this  terrible  monarch,  pretending  to 
infallibility,  after  the  example  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  was  meditating  by  the  force  of  arms  and 
the  fword  of  executioners,  the  deftrudtion  or  all 

who  bore  the  name  of  Prcteftant,  he  caufed  the 

/./  /  „ 

affaffination  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  he 
could  not  feduce  from  the  intereft  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  death  of  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  had  already  been  the  fignal  of  the  fate  of 
the  eighteen  lords,  tried  by  a  fpecial  commiftioru 
But  can  the  hiftory  even  of  the  Roman  em¬ 


perors. 
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perors,  pioducea  recorded  fa  ft  more  completely 
odious  than  the  profcription  of  Philip  II.  a<rainft 
the  tirft  Statholder  of  Holland?  Can  we°read 
t  ie  following  lentence  without  Juddering  ?  IVe 
P7  wnijt,  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a  king,  and  as 

the  mmfer  <if  God,  that  if  any  perfon  will  he  fo 
generous  as  to  rid  the  world  of  this  pef,  by  dell - 
vering  him  to  us,  dead  or  alive,  or  by  taking  away 
his  life,  we  jhall  befow  on  him  a  reward  of  twenty 
thou/and  crowns:  if  he  has  perpetrated  any  crime, 
of  whatfoever  magnitude,  we  Jhall  pardon  it ;  if 
he  is  not  noble,  we  Jhall  confer  on  him  nobility : 
we  Jhall  alfo  forgive  the  crimes  which  his  adherents 
nmy  lan.  committed,  and  will  even  ennoble  them. 

Ennoble  them  ! - And  on  his  part,  the  favage 

Duke  of  Alva  vied  in  barbarity  with  Philip  H. 
he  boafted,  coolly,  that  he  had  caufed  eighteen 

thoufand  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  perifh.  on  the 
icnffold  ! 

The  prince  of  Orange,  after  having  efcaped 
two  confpiracies,  was  the  viftim  of  a  fanatic 
native  of  Franche-Comte,  who  fancied  himfelf 
mfpired.  On  the  news  of  the  affaffination, 
Pomp  II.  faid  :  fhe  blow  ought  to  have  been  in- 
f  idled  a  dozen  years  ago  ;  religion  would  have 
been  a  gainer  by  it.  The  maffacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  that  carnage  unparalleled  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  world,  occafioned  rejoicings  at  Ma¬ 
drid. 
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drid,  while  it  filled  every  other  court  of  Europe 
with  grief  and  confirmation. 

Philip  II.  wi filed  to  enflave  Flanders  only  to 
jftrip  that  province  of  its  riches  ;  but  thefe  beg¬ 
gars  (this  was  the  appellation  he  vouchfafed  the 
revolted  Flemings)  laid,  by  their  courage,  the 
foundations  of  a  republic  fince  become  flourifli- 
ing.  They  ftiowed  that  nothing  is  impoffible 
to  a  people  firmly  refolved  either  to  be  tree,  or 
to  perifii  in  the  ftruggle.  The  inquifition, 
which  crufhed  the  innovators  under  its  imme¬ 
diate  jurifdidtion,  promoted  Lutheranitm  at  a 
diftanee  ;  and  the  hatred  borne  to  the  bifiiops, 
or  rather  to  the  iron  rod  of  Philip  II.  haftened 
that  revolution  which  aftonifhed  Europe. 

What  were  the  Hollanders  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century  ?  Their  fudden  eleva¬ 
tion  is,  perhaps,  the  mo  ft  aftonifliing  event  in 
modern  hiftory.  Sailors  and  fiihermen, -occu¬ 
pying  a  fmall  marfhy  country,  they  contended 
with  the  fea,  which  feemed  to  threaten  their 
deftrudlion,  and  defended  themfelves  againft  the 
beft  foldiers  in  Europe,  whom  Spain  paid  with 
the  gold  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru. 

They  muft  have  appeared  rafh  in  conceiving 
the  hope  of  refilling  their  formidable  matter, 
who  marched  againft  them  his  foldiery  and  his 
executioners.  But  an  invincible  perfeverance 

fup  plied 
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fupplied  the  want  of  real  ftrength  :  they  vigor- 
oully  re  lifted  Spain;  and,  obliged  to  reckon  only 
upon  their  own  efforts,  through  the  dint  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  ocean,  by  an  indefatigable  com¬ 
merce  they  feized  the  treafures  and  pofieffions 
of  Spain,  which  was  exhaufted,  notwitliftandin^ 
the  mines  of  America. 

Could  it  have  been  imagined,  at  the  origin  of 
tne  conteft,  not  only  tliat  Spain,  become  too 
feeble  a  match  for  them,  Ihould  be  conftrained 
to  acknowledge  the  indepcndance  of  this  hand- 
j  ul  o.  men,  the  objects  of  its  fcoru,  but  that 
Holland  Ihould  alfo  become  its  fupport,  and  that 
this  ftate,  emerged  from  the  marfties  of  the 
ocean,  Ihould,  in  1710,  dilpole,  at  will,  of  the 
throne  of  the  Spaniards,  its  ancient  tyrants  ?  * 

Was  ever  a  people  feen  to  grow  fo  rapidly,  to  ' 
rear,  in  the  fpace  of  a  century  and  a  half,  flou- 
1  idling  cities,  to  lend  ftnps  from  pole  to  pole. 


biom  Philip  II.  to  Philip  V.  how  aftonifiiing  was  the  fortune 
or  this  commonwealth,  incapable  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  to  maintain  its  inhabitants.  It  formed  alliances  with  rich 


and 


fiourifhing  nations  more  warlike  than  itfelf.  It  was  necefiary 
to  furmount  a  thoufand  combined  obflacles,  and  to  obferve  a  pru¬ 
dent  conduct,  to  be  able  thus  to  figure  amidft  warlike  powers. 

^uL  1 P t r i t  of  commerce  which  founded  its  exigence,  abforbing 

ail  other  ideas,  has  at  laft  turned  againft  itfelf. 
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and  to  eltablilh  a  footing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  efpecially  in  Oriental  Alla  ?  * 

What  advantage  did  this  defpot,  the  moft 
powerful  prince  in  .Europe,  reap  from  fo  many 
cruelties,  intrigues,  and  wars  ?  He  ruined  his 
own  ftates  ;  and,  after  having  drained  the  mines 
of  America,  left  a  debt  amounting  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions  cf  ducats.  A  blind  obflinacy 
involved  him  in  a  feries  of  political  blunders. 
Holland  was  a  patrimony  he  held  of  his  father ; 
he  might  have  there  reigned  peaceably.  He 
provoked  that  people  ;  he  drove  the  Flemings 
to  revolt.  What  an  humiliation  to  this  haughty 
monarch  !  After  having  formed  the  extravagant 
project  of  fubjugating  France  and  England,  after 
having  believed  that  his  political  machinations 
would  defeat  the  fcience  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
league,  after  having  aided  the  revolters  in  neigh- 

*  If,  inftead  of  the  folid  advantages  of  commerce,  the  Hollan¬ 
ders  had  been  ambitious  for  the  glory  of  conquefts,  they  might 
eafily,  with  their  naval  armaments,  have  difmayed  the  defpots  of 
India,  of  China,  and  of  Japan.  Have  they  not  ports  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  reception  extremely  favorable  to  a  vi&orious  expedition; 
fuch  as  the  Cape,  the  illes  of  java,  Malaca,  Ceylon,  the  Muluccas, 
&c.  ?  With  thefe  ftations,  refrefhing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  Batavia,  they  might  maintain  a  war  on  the  coafts  of  Aha, 
from  Surate  to  Canton,  and  from  China  to  Jedos,  the  capital  of 
Japan,  cities  which  a  few  bomb-gallies  could  reduce  to  allies* 
They  have  not  done  this ;  they  have  a6led  more  wifely;  they  have 
acquired  riches  by  trading  with  thefe  opulent  countries. 

Vol.  I,  U  bouring 
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bouring  kingdoms,  and  fomented  every  divifion, 
he  had  the  grief  to  fee  the  ftates  of  Brabant,  of 
Flanders,  of  Zealand,  of  Holland,  and  of  Frieze- 
land,  invite  a  foreign  yoke  ;  he  faw  thefe  beg¬ 
gars  who  had  the  ironical  appellation  of  a  wooden 
porringer ,  fet  him  at  defiance;  he  loft  a  country 
richer  at  prefent  than  all  the  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nions.*  Thus  the  violation  of  the  laws  con¬ 
duced  not  to  his  intereft ;  and  all  thofe  perfe¬ 
ctions,  to  force  the  confidence  of  his  fubjefts, 
only  revolted  the  moral  inftindt  which  repels 
outrages  and  injuft  or  vexatious  edidls. 

llluftrious  example  !  The  States-General,  aft 

fembled  at  the  Hague,  declared  folemnly,  that 

\ 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  labored  a  long  time  to 
league  with  England  ;  but  Elizabeth,  always  cautious,  did  not  con* 
fent  to  that  alliance  till  file  faw  the  United  Provinces  had  proceed¬ 
ed  too  far  ever  to  accept  again  the  Spanifh  yoke.  The  Spaniards 
who  remained  in  the  Netherlands  prepared  all  the  miferies  that 
afflicted  that  country  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years.  The  fame 
principle  of  perfecution  which  had  drained  Spain  of  men  and 
money,  and  which  kindled  penal  fires  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  diftated  foon  after  the  mad  edit'd  which  commanded, 
under  pain  of  death,  all  the  Moors  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  thirty 
days :  the  inquifitors  advifed  this  meafure.  This  Hep  expelled  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  the  mod  ufeful  through  their  indutlry  and 
labor.  The  atrocious  deeds  of  fanaticifm  would  appear  incredible, 
did  not  hiflory  bear  witnefs  to  them.  Another  adt  of  barbarity 
nearer  our  age,  an  age  too  celebrated  by  poets,  ought  to  fliow  uf 
that  the  delirium  of  fanaticifm  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  extinguifhed, 
or  rather,  that  it  is  reproduced  in  a  thoufand  different  forms. 

Philip 
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•  t  i  * 

Philip  II.  having  violated  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  had  forfeited  the  fovereignty.  Their 
refolve  implied  thefe  maxims  :  that  the  people 
are  not  created  for  the  prince,  but  the  prince 
appointed  by  God  for  the  people  ;  that  there 
cannot  be  a  prince  without  the  people,  and  yet 
the  people  may  fubfifl  without  a  prince  ;  that  a 
tyrant  breaks  the  bonds  of  obedience. 

His  ambition,  therefore,  gained  nothing  by 
diflurbing  Europe  :  fterility  and  wretchednefs 
marked  a  country  where  he  vainly  fquandered 
enormous  riches,  to  compel  the  fedtaries  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  yoke  of  the  Romifh  church. 

But  while  we  detett  his  defpotifm  and  his 
ferocity,  let  us  do  juflice  to  the  talents  which 
he  potrdTed :  he  had  the  dextrous  policy  to 
maintain  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Spain  ;  he 
had  the  penetration  to  choofe  proper  miniflers— t 
he  even  formed  them  himfelf.  Was  it  necef- 
fary  that  the  republic  of  Genoa  thould  preferve 
his  duchy  of  Milan  ?  He  bound  thefe  republi¬ 
cans  to  his  intereft  by  golden  chains,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  bring  about  marriages  between  the 
nobility  of  Caftille,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre, 
Valencia,  and  Italy. 

It  muft  alfo  be  admitted  that  he  poflefled  a 
profound  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  had  the 
talent  of  fludying  carefully  the  character  of  his 

U  2  miniflers 
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miniftcrs  before  he  fet  them  at  work ;  his  atten- 
tioii  was  indefatigable  on  this  point,  the  one 
.  moft  interefting  to  a  monarch  who  could  not 
view  fo  many  objects  but  with  the  eye  of  ano- 
thei,  To  oe  able  to  divine  the  capacity  of  the 
men  one  employs,  merits  applaufe  :  this  per¬ 
ception  is  the  fir  ft  of  talents,  elpecially  in  a 
pi  nice  ;  by  it,  he  knows  how  to  reign,  and 
reigns  effectually  ;  and  feldom  is  he  deceived, 
when  thus  on  his  guard.  But  as  Philip’s  ty- 
lannical  diipofition  was  known,  his  minifters 
afted  up  to  his  principles,  and  wifhed  to  refera¬ 
ble  him.  1  hat  inflexible  firmnefs  rarely  luits 
political  affaii  s  ;  and  he  too  eafily  complied  with 
the  counfels  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  under  a 
calm  afpeCt,  concealed  a  cruel  foul.  He  paid 

his  facility  by  the  lofs  of  the  feven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The  infatiable  avidity  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
cannot  be  delineated  in  too  ftrong  colours.  'He 
trampled  under  foot  every  law,  human  and  di¬ 
vine,  and  left  every  where  the  bloody  traces  of 
his  fatal  power. 

•  Attention  and  vigilance  charadierifed  the  mo- 
narch  in  certain  parts  of  Ins  government;  he 
commanded  his  council  to  difcufs  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  the  advantages  and  perils  of  any  enter¬ 
prise.  In  doubtful  affairs,  he  took  their  advice 
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in  writing  ;  he  thought  deeply,  and  viewed  both 
Tides  of  a  fcheme.  But  when  the  fubjeft  con¬ 
cerned  heretics,  he  obferved  no  laws  of  decency 
or  difcretion  ;  he  nourifhed  againft  them  a  de¬ 
vouring  hatred  which  fermented  in  his  foul. 
He  was,  with  refpedl  to  them,  the  moft  cruel 
of  perfecutors. 

Yet  he  entertained  no  fuch  high  veneration 
for  the  ecclefiaflics,^  as  to  rorbear  punifhinsr 
them  when  they  had  offended  him.  He  hanged 
coolly  a  f core  of  preachers  of  different  orders,  for 
having  declared  from  the  pulpit  in  Portugal  that 
he  had  ufurped  the  crown  ;  and  he  even  re¬ 
plied  to  Gregory  XIII.  who  had  attempted  to 
interpofe  in  this  difpute,  that  his  rights  relied 
on  his  fvvord.  Thus  he  obferved  little  cere¬ 
mony  with  the  priefts  of  his  own  church  when 
his  pride  or  his  intereft  was  concerned  ;  and 
this  condudt  mud  throw  a  light  on  the  policy 
which  preferved  the  appearance  and  mummery  of 
external  devotion,  the  better  to  feize,  with  a 
confummate  addrefs,  the  temporal  authority. 


*  The  archbifliop  of  Toledo  left  at  his  death  a  million  of  crowns 
to  be  applied  to  pious  purpofes.  Philip  IT.  appropriated  to  himfelf 
this  fum,  directing  two  or  three  unbeneficed  doctors  to  decide  that 
as  father  of  the  poor,  he  was  the  heir  of  that  prelate.  So  many  con¬ 
tradictory  actions  occur  in  his  life,  that  the  hiftorian  feels  himfelf 
embarrafled. 
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After  having  viewed  him  on  the  throne,  his 
private  lifeprefents  to  us  the  fame  character  of  hy- 
pocrify,  rigor,  and  cruelty.  Don  Carlos  coft  his 
mother  her  life  :  on  the  fourth  day  after  her  de¬ 
livery,  the  could  not  reftrain  an  unfeeling  curi- 
ofity  to  view  the  fpeftacle  exhibited  by  the  in- 

quifiton.  What  a  prefage  !  This  horrid  fon  of 

* 

Charles  V.  was  born  ferocious  and  inacceffible 
to  all  pity ;  for,  notwithftanding  his  rank,  he 
feafted  his  eyes  with  beholding  the  expiring 
agonies  of  the  unhappy  martyrs  of  the  inquifi- 
tion.  He  blufhed  not  to  avow,  that  if  an  exe¬ 
cutioner  fhould  be  needed,  he  would  not  fcruple 
to  perform  the  office  himfelf.  He  feemed  (I 
tremble  at  the  recital)  yes,  he  feemed  to  feed 
on  the  thick  vapour  which  rofe  from  the  frnok- 
ing  bodies,  and  at  thefe  horrid  and  difgufting 
fpe£tacles  he  had  fpies  charged  to  read  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fpeftators,  the  compaffion  with 
which  they  might  be  touched.  Thefe  fatellites 
watched  the  fighs,  the  involuntary  heavings  of 
nature;  and  from  this  information,  thofe  who 
had  felt  too  lively  a  pity  were  delivered  over 
to  the  inquifitors. 

Fie  appeared  only  once  in  arms  :  it  was  on 
the  day  when  a  breach  was  made,  and  the  town 
of  St.  Quintin  carried  by  affault.  But  his  fear 

was 
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was  fo  great  during  the  battle,  that  he  vowed*, 

O  O 

if  he  fhould  efcape,  to  build  and  confecrate  a 
magnificent  monaftery  to  St.  Lawrence.  He 
added  a  church  and  a  palace,  and  directed  that 
thefe  edifices  fhould  have  the  form  of  a  gridiron , 
becaufe  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  legend, 
had  been  roafted  upon  a  gridiron .  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  efcurial,  which  coil  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  fum.  But  he  loft  the  fruits  of  this  bat¬ 
tle,  which  promifed  fuch  mighty  advantages, 
that  Charles  V.  in  his  religious  retirement,  in¬ 
formed  of  the  vidtory,  alked  if  his  foil  was  in 
jParisf.  Count  Egmonfe,  whom  he  afterwards 

had 

*  He  made,  by  refervation,  another  vow,  never  to  appear  again 
in  battle. 

f  He  took  ii^  a  convent  of  monks  the  Chriflian  advice,  very 
ufeful  to  France,  that  he  ought  not  to  drive  his  enemies  to  dcfpair.  This 
counfel,  adopted  in  a  cloifler,  was  purfued.  The  French  refumed 
a  new  courage,  and  feized  on  Calais,  which,  for  200  years,  had  be¬ 
longed  to  England.  He  was  equally  merciful  to  the  Italians.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  commander  of  his  forces,  wifhed  to  humble  an  am¬ 
bitious  pontiff,  and  Rome  was  in  his  power.  Philip  II.  wrote  to 
his  general  that,  he  ' would  rather  lofe  his  crown  than  difpleafe  the  pope. 
And,  while  the  duke  of  Alva  advanced-  to  take  poffeffion  of  that 
capital  of  the  world,  he  ordered  the  apologies  of  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  made  to  the  pope,  even  by  the  mouth  of  the  conqueror.  Fie 
reflored  to  the  Holy  See  ail  the  difmantled  places ;  he  accented 
fhameful  terms  of  peace.  This  conduft  could  only  be  the  fruit  of 
his  education.  His  governor  pulled  off  his  hat  when  he  faw,  thirty 
paces  off,  a  man  wearing  an  ecclefiaftical  habit.  His  fanatic  dif- 

U  ^  pofiti&n 
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Iiad  beheaded,  gained  him  the  battle  of  Grave, 
lines,  of  which  he  profited  as  little. 

Raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  abdication  of 
Charles  \.  the  firtt  a£t  of  his  power  was  to 
break  a  truce  which  his  father  bad  made  with 
the  Flench.  As  ungrateful  a  fon  as  he  was 
afterwards  a  bad  father,  a  barbarous  hufband  a 
pitilels  matter,  a  dangerous  friend,  an  unfaithful 
ally;  diffembling,  miftruftful,  vindiftive,  his 
hatred  to  the  Protettants  bordered  on  fi'enzy. 
With  pride  he  blended  vanity  ;  he  required 


pofition  difplayed  itfelf  from  his  infancy.  Charles  V.  arranged 
his  efpoufals  with  Marv,  queen  of  England.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  fliow  the  advantage  of  that  marriage  :  Philip,  by  the  conditions, 
.was 'not  allowed  in  England  to  retain  a  Spaniard  in  his  fervice,  but 
the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambrefis  refle&ed  glory  on  his  arms  and  on 
his  policy  ;  it  occafioned  in  the  fequel,  the  unfortunate  marrige  of 
Philip  with  Ifabella  of  France.  He  fought  to  efpoufe  Elizabeth, 
who  was  already  feated  on  the  throne  ;  but  if  he  poffeffied  any  pe¬ 
netration,  it  was  needed  when  he  expe&ed  to  fliare  the  bed  and  the 
fceptre  of  a  woman  poffieffed  of  fo  great  a  genius.  The  artful  Six¬ 
tus  V.  urged  Phillip  to  haften  his  attempts  againft  England;  but  if 
we  fearch  into  the  crafty  genius  of  that  pope,  we  fhall  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  underftanding  with  Elizabeth,  and  that 
all  the  offers  he  made  to  Philip  II.  were  only  fo  many  fijares.  Pie 
tried  to  pfurp  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  join  it  to  his  do¬ 
minions.  The  cardinal  Henry  had  appeared  merely  to  hold  it,  to 
give  Philip  II.  time,  to  prepare  for  difputing  it  with  the  natural 
heir  Don  Antony.  He  had  advifed  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  to 
venture  himfelf  at  a  great  hazard  in  Africa  ;  he  perifhed  there,  and 
theologians  armed  with  arguments  completed  the  viclorv. 

that 
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that  no  perfon  fhould  fpeak  to  him,  othervvift 
than  kneeling ;  he  made  even  the  accomplices 
of  his  cruelties  to  tremble,  and  the  moft  faith¬ 
ful  minifter  of  his  royal  vengeance,  chancing 
one  day  to  enter  his  clofet  without  being  in¬ 
troduced,  was  fainted  with  theie  tremendous 
words  :  an  effrontery  like  yours  deferves  the  axe . 

When  he  ordered  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  fuffer  on  a  fcaffold,  he  faid,  that  he 
cut  off  their  heads,  becaufe  the  heads  of  falmon 
are  more  valuable  than  feveral  thoufand frogs . 

The  convents  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  bounty  ;  and  if  he  was  liberal  to  monks,  he 
was  as  extravagant  to  concubines  :  he  fqander- 
ed  gold  and  diamonds  profufely  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  pleafures. 

He  never  trod  upon  the  tombs,  becaufe  over 
the  epitaph  there  is  fometimes  a  crofs.  Quiet¬ 
ing  his  confcience  by  theie  pious  mummeries,  he 
put  to  death  fifty  thoufand  Proteftants  ;  and  his 
wars,  according  to  his  own  confeffio'n,  cold  him 
564  millions  of  ducats. 

Although  attached  to  the  dogmas  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  he  had  numerous  miftreffes 

He 

*  Pleafure,  which  fometimes  foftens  the  heart  of  man,  ufually 
haideng  that  of  fovereign  defpots.  Tyranny  is  not  extinguifhed  in 
the  habit  of  indulgence;  it  grows  more  infenfible  in  the  midft  of 

debauchery. : 
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He  lived  in  adultery  with  Anne  of  Mendoza, 
whofe  hufband  he  had  appointed  to  adminifter 
to  his  pleafures.  He  had  a  rival  in  the  unfor^ 
tunate  EfcGvedo,  The  jealous  and  exafperated 
monarc  a  commanded  the  informer  to  afiaftinate 
•  with  his  own  hand  the  accufed. 

He  alio  caufed  Don  Joan  de  la  Nufe  to  be 
decapitated  by  the  viceroy  of  Arragon ;  and 
this,  as  it  appears,  not  merely  for  the  fake  of 
religion.  Jofeph  Andrada  was  charged  with  the 
moll  fecret  and  moil  enormous  enterprises. 

He  employed  every  expedient  to  conceal, 
and  withhold  from  the  public  eye  his  natural 
daughters,  by  fhutting  them  up  in  cloifters  ;  and 
in  his  profound  hypocrify,  he  had  always  the  art 
of  palliating  his  vices.  The  fires  perpetually 
burning  for  the  heretics,  mull  of  themfelves 
have  wafted  away  ;  but  he  rekindled  the  zealous 
fury  of  the  inquifition,  when  it  was  weary  with 
fheddina;  blood. 

O 

This  cruel  king  governed  a  nation  in  the 
height  of  its  glory,  flufhed  with  its  fuccefies, 
and  rifing  in  ftatelinefs  above  the  furrounding 
kingdoms.  But  Philip  II.  forgot  his  own 

debauchery :  this  is  the  fire  which  hardens  day.  Nero  plunged  in¬ 
to  crimes  with  the  poifon  of  enjoyment !  every  thing  fours,  in  a 
heart  naturally  vicious-  The  Roman  emperors  joined  the  moil 
unbridled  licentioufnefs  to  the  moft  atrocious  cruelties. 
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ftrength,  and  perplexed  his  negotiations  with 
fubleties  which  made  him  lofe,  in  intrigues  and 
contradictory  meafures,  a  real  and  very  exten¬ 
sive  power.  This  verfatile  policy  fuits  fmall 
republics  and  limitted  flates  ;  but  thofe  which 
have  weight  and  greatnefs  ought  to  rejeCt  fuch 
low  cunning,  and  purfue  the  attainment  of  their 
objeCts  with  lofty  ideas  and  military  difcipline. 

Diffimulation,  it  mu  ft  be  confeffed,  is  fome- 
times  neceffary  in  a  king  :  the  paffions  of  thofe 
around  him  are  often  fo  ardent,  that  he  cannot 
refrain  from  temporizing  with  them.  But 
Philip  II.  was  an  importer  rather  than  a  dif- 
fembler.  He  was  not  born  for  the  place  which 
he  occupied  at  that  great  epoch  ;  it  required  a 
profound  genius,  and  his  was  only  fubtle.  Pie 
introduced  into  the  fcience  of  governing:,  the 
employment  of  fpies,  whom  the  moft  fecret  in¬ 
trigues  could  not  efcape.  A  great  king  ought 
not  to  have  this  reftlefs  curiofity  ;  nor  fhould  he 
leffen  himfelf  by  fo  prying  a  vigilance.  The 
fecret  actions  of  men  concern  him  not ;  he 
ought  to  intereft  himfelf  alone  in  thofe  which 
tend  to  difturb  the  tranquility  of  the  ftate. 

A  great  event  in  his  domeftic  life  ftill  excites 
at  this  day,  the  curiofity  of  the  world.  Mezeria, 
a  fevere  but  faithful  hiftorian,  makes  this  pof- 
fitive  aflertion  :  He  is  certain  that  Philip  II. 
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poifoned  his  confort,  and  took  her  off,  when  Jhe 
was  big  wath  child.  But  many  other  hiftorians 
deny  the  crime  of  poifoning,  and  affirm  that 
Elizabeth  died  of  melancholy,  at  the  cataffophe 
of  Don  Cailos.  Ehiiip  II.  however,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  guilty  of  parricide.  The  tragical 
fbory  of  Ton  Carlos  is  well  founded  ;  for  the 
king  delivered  over  his  fon  to  the  hatred  of  the 
inquifitors,  an  hatred  avowed  and  rendered  too 
public  by  indecent  invedtives.  But  the  inquifi- 
tion  and  Philip  II.  were  the  fame. 

This  monarch,  who  had  fhed  torrents  of 
blood  during  a  reign  of  forty-four  years*,  died 
calmly  at  the  age  of  leventy-four.  Two  days 
beioie  his  death  he  law,  in  avifion,  the  heavens 
open  :  afflidted  by  a  horrible  and  tedious  dilfem- 
pei,  he  was  patient  and  firm  ;  he  received  four¬ 
teen  times  the  fupreme  undhon  :  his  confidence 
did  not  reproach  him. 

Who  will  pronounce,  who  will  venture  to 
pronounce  on  the  religion  of  this  prince  ?  Was 
it  poflible  that  he  could  be  fincere  in  his  profef- 
fions  ?  In  this  point  of  view  I  confider  his  pious 

*  Hiftory  relates  that  he  cut  off,  by  the  fword  or  poifon,  up- 
ttatds  of  fifty  thoufand  men.  He  faid  to  the  phyficians  who  were 
afraid  to  bleed  him  :  Draw  without  fear  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
the  veins  of  a  king,  who  has  ordered  floods  of  it  to  run  from  the 
heretics. 
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frenzy  as  an  incurable  one,  and  tn at  his  mon- 
firous  principles  and  luperftitious  belief  were, 
on  that  account,  fo  much  the  more  deteftab!e# 
But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  thought  by  the 
practice  of  devotion  to  efface  the  crimes  of  his 
public  and  private  life  ;  an  inconceivable  error, 
but  too  common  in  that  unhappy  age,  when 
morality  and  found  policy  had  no  rule  or  mea- 
fure. 

It  was  by  his  direction,  that  the  beautiful 
Polyglot  Bible ,  which  bears  his  name,  was  print¬ 
ed  at  Antwerp.  He  ordained  that  the  fourteenth 
year  fhould  be  the  term  of  the  majority  of  the 
kings  of  Spain. 

Philip  II.  was  a  little  man^.  1  have  already 
remarked  that  the  paffions,  concentrated,  per- 

*  He  was  little  in  mind  as  well  as  body  in  a  multitude  of  things : 
at  one  time  he  lowered  his  pride  fo  much,  as  to  eat  at  the  refectory 
with  the  monks;  at  another  he  ordered  a  woman  out  of  his  prefence 
who  had  laughed  in  blowing  her  nofe.  He  entered  no  monaftery 
without  killing  all  the  relics  ;  he  had  his  bread  baked  with  water 
from  the  fountain  faid  to  work  miracles ;  he  boafted  his  never  hav¬ 
ing  danced,  and  never  having  worn  breeches  in  the  Greek  fafhion  ; 
he  interrupted,  out  of  modelty,  the  harangues  addrefled  to  him  ; 
he  was  very  grave  in  all  his  aftions ;  but  he  gave  way  to  extrava¬ 
gant  tranfports,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  mallacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  He  had  little  efteem  for  poets;  and  when  alked  the 
ieafon,  he  made  t n is  fennble  reply  :  that  they  knew  not  how  to  keep 
within  the  hounds  of  modefty.  Fortune  aHifled  him  more  than  his 
talents.  , 

Tonal, 
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tonal,  <md  violent,  take  up  their  abode  in  pre¬ 
ference  in  perfons  of  fmall  feature  :  in  general, 
diminutive  creatures  are  more  than  others  iraci- 
ble  and  vicious. 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  opinions  drew  the 
attention  of  all  men  ;  the  reformation  fpread  in 
ipitc  of  the  flies  of  tne  mcjuifition.  France  re— 
mained  in  fufpence ;  a  national  council  was  de¬ 
manded  on  all  tides  ;  and  Catherine  of  Medicis 
neifelf  propofed  to  the  pope,  to  remove  the 
images  from  the  churches,  to  permit  the  com¬ 
munion  cup  to  the  laity,  to  abolifh  Corpus 

Chrijii  day,  and  to  celebrate  mafs  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

The  French  complained  loudly  of  the  council 
of  Trente ;  the  wags,  to  paint  the  influence  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  faid,  that  ithadfent  the  Holy 
Ghoft  in  the  portmanteau  of  the  nuncio. 

*1  he  ambafladors  of  France  endeavoured  to 
ciulii  tne  ascendency  of  the  legates  and  Italians; 
Let  tncle,  with  their  ufual  addrefs,  managed 
every  thing  is  favour  of  the  pope. 

Lamez,  general  of  the  Jefuits,  maintained 
that  from  the  pope  alone  emanated  all  fpiritual 
authority ;  that  he  comprehended  the  whole 
y  *  c .  h  e  r  I  u  3 ,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
council,  unravels  the  web  of  intrigues  that  were 
praccifed,  and  fets  in  a  clear  light  the  vain  fub- 
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tidies  which  were  too  much  blended  in  affairs 
of  fo  much  moment. 

This  famous  council,  which  ought  to  have 
done  away  the  many  exceflive  abufes  that  pro¬ 
voked  the  cenfure  of  the  innovators,  was  for¬ 
ward  only  to  augment  the  ecclefiaftical  immu¬ 
nities  which  ages  of  ignorance  had  beftowed. 

The  ancient  fpirit  of  domination  appeared  in 
all  its  loftinefs,  and  roufed  the  oppofition  of  a 
part  of  the  French  nation,  which  has  fince  re¬ 
jected  conffantly  fo  fevere  a  difcipline. 

The  council  of  Trent  taxed  with  herefy 
every  difcourfe  which  tended  to  wea%en  the  ju- 
rifdiCiion  of  the  ecclefiaffics ;  hardly  were  the 
rights  of  fovereignty  fhieided  from  their  attacks. 

This  famous  council  did  not  clofe  till  the  year 
1563.  It  met  with  a  various  reception  indif¬ 
ferent  ftates.  The  king  of  Spain  fhewed  in 
public  the  greateft  fubmiffion ;  but  what  may 
at  prefent  be  regarded  as  a  precious  ftroke  of  his 
character,  he  gave  fecret  orders  for  maintaining 
the  royal  authority.  The  chancellor  de  1’HopU 
tal  and  the  parliament  oppoled  ftrenuoufly  the 
publication  of  the  a£ls  of  the  council.  , 

It  ferved  merely  to  difguft  and  inflame  the 
Froteftants,  all  hope- of  reftoring  whom  to  the 
bofom  of  the  church  vaniflied.  The  index  of 
the  books  prohibited  widened  the  breach ;  the 

authors 


authors  and  their  works,  dillxonoured  in  this  in- 
dex,  obtained  numerous  partizans,  becaufe  a 
iacerdotal  difpofition  lo  violent  muft  have  pro¬ 
voked  all  enlightened  minds  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
are  found  in  every  age. 

Pi  us  V.  had  burnt  as  heretics  feveral  perfons 
diftinguifhed  by  their  knov/ ledge  ;  among  others 
the  learned  Palearius ,  whofe  crime  was  the 
having  called  the  Holy  Inquifition,  a  poi guard 
levelled  at  the  head  of  men  of  letters  *.  The  fate 
of  the  philofophers  was,  at  this  period,  lament¬ 
able.  Ramus  had  been  affaffinated  by  his 
icholars  ;  others  were  obliged  to  fly-j-  from  the 

purfuit 

*  The  fuccelfcrs  of  Palearius  fully  avenged  his  fate  ;  for  men  of 
letters  never  pardon  thofe  who  attack  their  liberty.  From  age  to 
age,  they  raife  a  cry  of  reproach  and  detection,  which  fpreads 
and  gains  force,  till  the  oppreffor  is  delivered  over  with  everlafting 
infamy  to  future  generations. 

f  Among  thefe,  we  diftinguifh  FauEns  Socinns.  Equally  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Catholics  and  ProteEants,  who  underEood  not  one 
another,  he  wifhed  to  reconcile  the  oppofite  parties.  He  attached 
himfelf  to  the  divine  morality  of  the  gofpel,  which  recommends 
peace  and  charity.  He  honoured  Jefus  ChriE  as  a  fage,  endued  with 
a  fuper  natural  virtue,  whom  God  had  made  the  immediate  organ 
of  precepts,  the  beE  calculated  to  lead  men  in  the  way  of  their  duty, 
and  in  the  pradlice  of  the  virtues.  This  doflrine,  which  oppofed 
net  human  reafon,  and  which  terminated  theological  difputes,  of¬ 
fended  both  the  Catholics  and  the  ProteEants,  jealous  of  dogmatiz¬ 
ing,  and  who  fubEituted  the  pride  of  argumentation  for  evangelic 
cal  charity.  FauEus  Socinus,  who,  with  his  philofophical  ideas, 
could  not  have  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  inquiEtion,  fearing  no  lefs 

the 
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purfuit  of  the  obflinate  perfecutors  of  confer¬ 
ences,  who  fancied  they  were  avenging  the 
caufe  of  God. 

When  we  refiedt  that  thefe  events,  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary,  are  in  a  manner -recent,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  aftonifhed  at  what  has  palled.  What 
obligations  are  now  due  to  that  philofophical 
fpirit  which  has  demonftrated  the  emptinefs  and 
dilgrace  of  thofe  violent  and  fenfelefs  difputcs 
originating  from  modes  of  worfhip  ? 

May  the  ftudv  of  hiftory  enable  us,  there¬ 
fore,  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  prefent 
times;  may  it  cure  us  efpecially  of  that  dan¬ 
gerous  error  which  would  perfuade  us  that  we 
live  in  a  degraded  or  degenerated  age  !  Nothin  a- 
is  more  falfe.  Who  would  regret  his  not  hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century,  amidft  fo 
many  bloody  tempefts,  under  thofe  feeble,  fero¬ 
cious,  or  fuperftitious  monarchs  ?  The  eccle- 
fiaftica.1  yoke  then  prefled  on  every  fide,  and  dis¬ 
torted  men’s  characters  into  hyoocrify. 

X.  a» 
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the  apoftles  of  Geneva,  went  to  found  his  feat  in  Poland  and  Tran- 
fylvania  :  being  afterwards  proferibed,  it  took  root  in  Holland  and 
England.  This  peaceful  reformer,  whole  name  will  never  perilh, 
died  in  1604, 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MONTESQUIEU  AND  THE 

ABBE  GUASCO  * 

Moniejquieu. 

GOOD  day,  my  dear  Abbe. 

Abbe. 

.  s  ' 

What  a  furprife  is  this  !  and  how  fortunate 
the  meeting  !  who  would  have  expected  to  find 
you  here  ? 

Montejquieu. 

The  fight  of  you  fils  me  with  equal  wonder! 
How  happens  it  that  you  have  quitted  your  own 
fine  country,  Italy  ? 

The  Abbe „ 

Ah  !  I  fhall  return  thither. 

Montcfquicii' 

Such  is  alfo  my  intention.  Whither  are  yon 
now  going  ? 

The  Abbe . 

To  Paris. 

Monte fquieu. 

Accompany  me  rather  to  my  chateau.  It  is 
the  fined:  rural  fpot  I  know  of  !  Nature  is  there 
clad  in  her  robe-de-chambre \  and  in  a  charming 
neglige. 


f  They  are  fuppofed  to  meet  at  Mar  fellies. 
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The  Abbe. 

What !  is  the  prefident  then  become  a  ruftic  ? 

Montcfquieu. 

Truly  fo.  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  to  this 
you  yourfelf  will  come  at  laft.  I  am  going  to 
plant  cabbages  at  la  Brede.  My  chateau,  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  Gothic  tafle,  is  at  prefent  worthy 
to  receive  him  who  has  travelled  every  where. 
Be  of  the  party,  I  entreat  you.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  there  till  Martinmas  ;  and  there  we  will 
walk  together,  will  ftudy  together,  will  plant 
woods,  and  make  meadows. 

The  Abbe. 

The  capital  fummons  me  againft  my  will.  I 
have  been  folacing  myfelf  with  the  idea  of  fur- 
prifing  you  at  Paris. 

Montefquieu. 

It  is  a  place  which  I  fhall  not  vifit  for  this 
year  at  leaf!:.  I  am  too  poor  to  live  m  that  city, 
where  ve  aie  told  every  pleafure  is  to  be  found, 
becaufe  its  difiipations  make  us  forgetful  of  life. 
Since  I  have  ceafed  to  be  ha  miffed  by  the  fup- 
pers  of  the  capital,  my  mind  and  my  ftomach 
have  both  been  benefited.'  Trufl  me,  my  friend, 
temperance  is  the  moir  exalted  and  delicate  of 
pleafures — you  mufl  give  it  a  trial. 

x  2  7 'he 
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The  Abbe . 

I  have  travelled  almoft  every  where  ;  and 
wherever  1  have  been  I  have  heard  your  great 

J  o 

work  fpoken  of :  the  diftinguifhed  man  of  let¬ 
ters  lives  where  he  has  no  phyfical  exigence. 
Foreigners,  by  the  by,  underftand  your  produc¬ 
tion  better  than  do  your  countrymen.  In 
France  a  hafty  judgment  is  formed  of  it ;  but  it 
requires  fome  ftudy. 

Montefquleu . 

I  have  myfelf  made-  that  obfervation,  and  I 
may  fay,  without  vanity,  that  fuch  is  my  per- 
fuafion. 

The  Abbe . 

it  is  a  work  which  begins  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  all.  Tranflations  are  every 
where  made  of  it. 

Montefquleu . 

So  much  the  better  !  The  fubjeft  is  fine  and 
great — unqueftionably  too  great  for  me,  not- 
withftanding  I  have  devoted  to  it  my  whole  life. 
Another  who  fhould  have  beftowed  on  it  the 
fame  labour,  would,  perhaps,  have  fucceeded 
better:  for  my  part  it  has  almoft  killed  me,  and 
has  given  me  grey  hairs  before  my  time. 

The  Abbe . 

Thus  is  your  head  crowned  with  immortal 
laurels ! 

Mon - 
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Montefquieu. 

Softly,  foftly,  my  friend.  I  have  only  laid  the 
^round-work  for  fomething  better. 

The  Abbe . 

You  will  be  the  caufe  of  a  new  legiflation, 
which  will  become  univerfal.  Ages  to  come, 
abandoning  error,  will  advance  to  perfection 
with  the  help  of  a  more  pure  light.  What  is 
juft  and  good  will  convince  by  its  very  fimpli- 
city,  and,  in  fpite  of  every  obfta.de,  will  reach 
the  heart  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  executive 
truft  (hall  be  placed. 

Montfequieu . 

This  is  the  reflection  that  confoles  me.  To 
them  juftice  is  a  quality  as  proper  as  their  exift- 
.  ence.  But,  alas  !  when  will  they  be  perfuaded 
of  their  real  intereft  ? 

'The  Abbe. 

Having  been  fo  fuccefsful,  why  do  you  not 
fatisfy  the  general  expectation,  by  giving  to  the 
public  a  detail  of  your  travels  ? 

Montefquieu. 

Whenever  I  can  find  leifure,  depend  on  it  I 
fhall  make  the  neceflary  arrangements  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  Abbe. 

You  have  been  able  to  fee  to  the  bottom  of 
that  of  which  others  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
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tarn  a  glimpfe  only.  What  think  you  of  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

\  . 

Montefquieu. 

I,  who  am  fo  little  iubjeft  to  violent  emo¬ 
tions,  have  been  there  ravifhed,  tranfported. 

‘The  Abbi. 

You  have  difplayed  the  beauty  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  better  even  than  the  EiKdifh 

<D 

authors  themielves.  But  having  fince  vifited 
England,  you  mufl — — — 

Montefquieu . 

All  !  why  has  my  book  already  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ?  I  have  faid  nothing  that  I  ought 
to  have  faid.  ( Strenuoujly )  The  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  refemble  the  fea  with  which  they  are  fur- 
rounded,  always  either  agitated  or  maieftically 
tranquil  :  a  fhort  fform  purifies  the  air,  and 
brings  a  calm  which  is  never  that  of  infenfibi- 
lity.  Y  es,  the  Englifii  may  glory  in  the  con- 
jflitution  the  moft  conformable  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  The  three  integral  parts  of  the 
government  are  united  and  combined  in  the 
mold  advantageous  way,  fince  even  the  defeats 
ferve  to  maintain  the  general  equilibrium.  Fac¬ 
tions  in  the  mean  time  prevent  political  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  idea  of  reprefentatives  is  a  modern 
one  :  it  is  lublime,  and  the  refult  of  a  fa°;e  and 

J  o 

long  experience !  I  am  delighted  with  the  ftamp 
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of  perfpicuoufnefs  and  grandeur  it  bears !  Ah  l 
truft  me,  liberty  is  fafer  in  the  hands  of  repre- 
fentatives  than  in  thofe  of  the  people  them- 
feives. 

The  Abbe . 

You  tranfport  me  when  you  thus  exprefs 
yourfelf :  every  friend  of  liberty  fhould  diredt 
his  attention  to  that  Ifland. 

Montefquieu. 

Undoubtedly :  and  the  exifting  example  of 
the  admirable  Englifh  confhtution  will  be  at 
once  the  model  of  other  ftates,  and  the  terror  of 
tyrants.  The  fhadow  of  that  auguft  republic  is 
calculated  to  intimidate  defpotifm.* 

The  Abbe . 

I  agree  with  you,  and  offer  up  my  hearty 
prayers  for  its  profperity.  Betides  that  the 
power  of  the  monarch  may  be  mod:  precifely 
balanced  by  an  intermediate  and  indeftructible 
body,  the  depofitary  and  guardian  of  the  laws, 

*  Let  me  quote  Montefquieu’s  words.  u  In  England  the  laws 
not  being  framed  more  for  one  individual  than  another,  every  one 
has  a  right  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  Mona  rch.  No  citizen  enter¬ 
taining  a  dread  of  any  other  citizen,  that  nation  ought  to  be  proud ; 
for  the  pride  of  Kings  is  founded  entirely  on  their  independanQe.5* 
The  exprelfion  here  is  vifibly  exaggerated  ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to 
reprefent  the  Englifh  as  a  nation  of  kings.  But  improperly  as  Mon¬ 
tefquieu  has  expreffed  himfelf,  we  can  Bill  comprehend  what  he 
was  defirous  to  infer  from  his  argument, 

x  4  is, 


1 

. 
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in  Kngiand  tne  right  of  each  individual  is  ri tror- 

^  o 

ouity  eftabliflied,  an  advantage  certainly  of  no 
imali  import. 


Montefquieu . 

In  England  the  men  are  more  men,  and  the 
women  leis  women  than  eliewhere.  The  va- 
nous  laws  which  have  been  fueceflively  efla- 
blifhed,  and  which  form  the  rampart  of  public 
liberty,  feem  to  have  hafiened  the  progrefs  of 
tne  arts  and  fciences  :  their  intimate  connection 
Vv  itn  the  felicity  of  the  people  is  there  mold 
clearly  perceived  and  felt. 

cfhe  Abbe \ 

Theie  is,  however,  one  great  inconvenience: 
the  weight  of  the  taxes  is  confiderable,  and  of 
this  the  Englifh  themfelves  complain. 

Montefquieu . 

Not  thofe  who  are  the  heft  informed,  I  pro- 
tell  to  you.  In  proportion  as  liberty  diminifhes, 
fo  ought  the  taxes  to  diminifh,  and  to  augment 
in  proportion  as  liberty  increafes.  The  paucity 
of  tributes  is  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and,  if  the  import  is  heavy,  the  republican 
fpirit  eafes  its  weight.  7  he  worft  of  govern¬ 
ments  is  that  in  which  the  taxes  are  exceffive, 
and  the  liberty  nearly  a  nonentity.  Do  you 
know  the  government  I  allude  to  ? 


The 
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T’he  Abbe . 

It  excites  the  pity  of  its  enemies, 

Monte fqtiieu . 

With  what  pleafure  do  I  contemplate  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Swifs  leagues,  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Hans  Towns,  and  even  Venice  !  It  is  a 
confideration  which  gladdens  my  foul,  harralfed 
by  obferving  elfe where  the  infults  by  which 
nations  are  humbled  and  degraded. 

5 The  Abbe, . 

The  more  nations  fhall  meditate  on  your 
principles,  the  farther  will  they  remove  from 
the  abyfs  of  vices  and  miferies  into  which  they 
are  plunged.  The  fpirit  of  the  government 
forms  the  genius  of  a  nation,  a  faCt  that  is  no 
longer  equivocal. 

Montefquieu, 

Yes,  my  friend,  and  I  am  conftantly  pene¬ 
trated  by  horror,  when  I  reflect  on  the  means 
by  which  defpotifm  is  fupported  ; — that  defpo- 
tifm  which  has  gradually  advanced,  and  now 
extends  its  iron  fceptre  over  two  thirds  of  the 
globe.  I  am  aware  that  infinite  combinations 
are  required  to  form  a  government  fimilar  to 
that  of  England  ;  but  in  fhort,  the  perfection  of 
human  intelligences,  effecting  the  overthrow  of 
an  arbitrary  power  which  is  at  the  fame  time 

fatal 
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ratal  to  itielf,  will  trace  out  the 
tial  and  general  laws. 


theory  of  eflen- 


T&e  Abbe. 

\  ou  have  been  the  firft  to  publifh  this  lu¬ 
minous  truth,  that  flavery  can  in  no  fenfe  be 
cither  legitimate  or  ufeful  :  and  by  hiftory  this 
great  truth  is  more  efpecially  inculcated. 

Montefquieu. 

\  es,  it  is  there  that  we  find  reprefented  on  a 
large  fcale  the  experiments  made  on  human 
nature,  which  I  love  to  confider  in  thefe  °reat 
iccial  combinations.  I  there  fee  diflindtly  what 
I  have  not  yet  noticed  in  my  works,  namely, 
that  at  every  time,  and  in  every  place,  human 
nature,  impelled  to  aftion  under  the  guidance 
of  feveral  individuals,  has  performed  prodigies ; 
but  that  when  reduced  to  a  paffive  flate,  under 
the  government  of  one  man,  it  has  fallen  into 
degradation  and  contempt. 


The  Abbe. 

You  have  followed  the  impulfion  of  a  genius 
that  has  commanded  you  to  feek  the  higheft 
pofiible  felicity  of  the  whole  fpecies,  and  of  each 
individual.  Thanks  to  your  penetrating  eye, 
this  great  enterprize  has  no  longer  been  deemed 
to  favour  of  rafhnels  ;  your  book  is  a  creation  ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  free 
from  errors. 


(  3T5  ) 

Montefquieu. 

Who  can  be  more  fenfible  that  it  is  fo  than 
myfelf?  I  would  give  all  the  world.,  if  I  had  it, 
that  it  had  never  been  printed. 


There  are  feveral  object's  on  which  we  do  not 


entirely  agree.  You  will  excufe  me  if  I  endea- 

/ 

your  to  inveftigate  thefe  in  your  prefence. 

Montefquieu . 

How  !  are  they  objects  w7hich  have  a  diredl 
influence  on  the  lot  of  man  ?  Error,  on  this 
fcore,  is  always  a  great  evil.  Speak,  fpeak,  the 
cenfure  of  a  fagacious  and  learned  friend  flatters 


me  more  than  his  approbation. 

The  Abbe . 


Have  you  not  bellowed  vour  admiration  too 
lavifhly  oa  a  nation  rendered  more  celebrated 
by  the  miferies  it  has  heaped  on  other  nations, 
than  by  the  happinefs  it  has  procured  for  itfelf? 
It  does  not  belong  to  you,  either  to  be  the  dupe, 
or  to  be  dazzled  by  the  ideas  of  aggrandizement 
and  falfe  glory,  which  rendered  the  Romans 
defpots  and  tyrants  at  home,  oppreffors  abroad, 
and  unjuft  towards  all.  True  philofophy  con¬ 
demns  a<fts  of  high  injuftice  in  nations,  as  it  does 
thofe  of  individuals. 

Montefquieu. 

It  was  my  foie  aim  to  fpeak  of  the  grandeur 

and 
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and  virtues  of  the  Roman  nation.  I  have  ge- 
neialized  the  taels  of  ancient  hiftory,  merely  to 
ooieive  every  political  phenomenon.  Its  vices 
have  palled  away,  while  its  glory,  which  may 
ferve  to  elevate  our  fouls,  ftill  fubflds. 

The  Abbe. 


But  why  beflow  fo  much  praife  on  thofe  who 
laid  vvafte  the  univerfe  ? 

Montefquieu. 

Be  under  no  apprehenfion  that  they  will  be 
imitated  by  the  moderns.  I  never  relied  with¬ 
out  forrow  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic, 
vphether  I  conlider  that  the  honour  of  the  hu¬ 
man  tpecies  has  fuffered  by  it,  or  that  Europe 
has  long  felt  its  baneful  effeds.  The  ruin  of 
t.ju.,  Vmi  edifice  has  coft.  the  human  race  as 
much  blood  as  was  expended  by  its  conflruc- 
tion  :  and  when  I  lament  the  fail  of  fo  fuperb 

<  n  eropnc,  I  (jo  not  juflify  the  means  by  which 
it  was  elevated. 

The  Abbe. 


Let  us  xhift  the  objed  of  difeufion.  You 
'veie  the  fuff  to  fall  upon  the  luminous  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  influence  of  climate,  a  problem,  the 
Jolution  of  which  no  one  had  before  attempted: 
but  have  you  not  carried  this  principle  too  far? 


auieu. 


1 


ms  powerful  caule  certainly  exifts  ;  and  I 

perceive 
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perceive  that  every  Ikilful  legiflator  has  either 
attempted,  according  to  circumftances,  to  de¬ 
rive  advantages  from  the  climate,  or  to  combat 
its  defeats.  Thefe  legiflators  have  therefore 
been  aware  that  circumftances  favourable  to 
their  views  might  reiide  in  the  climate.  Let 
me  explain  myfelf. — This  influence  ought  not 
unqueftionably  to  be  carried  too  far ;  but  the 
local  nature  of  man  has  not,  I  think,  been  on 
that  account  the  lefs  demonftrated  :  and  where 
leeiflations  are  infe&ed  by  the  vices  of  the  cli- 
mate,  the  latter  ought,  in  thefe  enlightened 
days,  to  be  oppofed  by  political  inftifutions. 
Thus  ought  the  legiflator  never  to  lofe  fight  of 
the  ftate,  or  rather  of  the  general  fpirit  of  the 
nation  he  is  defirous  to  form.  This  fpirit  is  the 
refult  of  all  the  elements  of  which  the  nation 
is  compofed  :  it  is  the  national  character  to 
which  no  violence  mu  ft  be  offered ;  for  the  citi¬ 
zen  is  never  formed  by  deftroying  the  man, 
who  mu  ft  be  refpedted  to  render  the  enjoyment 
of  the  various  benefits  of  civilization  complete. 

The  Able. 

You  are  right :  when  the  laws  proceed  to 
open  force,  their  violence  lofes  its  aim ;  and  they 
can  alone  fucceed  by  taking  advantage  of  opinion, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  the  main  fpring  of 
Icgiflation,  Have  you  not  granted  too  much  to 

the 
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ti.e  magiftracies,  wnich  have  not  the  power 
even  to  compafs  any  great  good  ?  And  have 
you  not  laid  too  great  a  ft  refs  on  the  preroga- 

d  tJu  ;c  bodies,  which  have  no  other  than 

2-  Inadovv  of  authority  ? 

V 

Montefquieu. 

I  may  h.ave  done  fo  :  but  till  a  more  folicl 

rampait  could  be  found,  I  was  unwilling  to  cut 
down  the  hedsre.  '  v 

O 


The  Abbe 

Finally,  you  have  introduced  into  your  work 

an  apology  for  venality.— Were  your  ideas  on 
that  day  perfectly  clear. 

mJ 

Montefquieu. 

Quite  tne  contrary.  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have 

been  altogether  wrong,  and  confider  elections  as 
far  preferable. 


The  Abbe. 

lour  ci  101  feems  to  have  arifen  from  this, 

that  your  ideas,  drawn  from  jurifprudence  rather 

than  from  polity,  have  not  fufficiently  accorded 

with  the  forms  which  belong  to  a  popular  go- 
vernment. 


Montefquieu. 

I  confefs  that  I  had  my  apprehenfions  about 

them,  and  that  even  through  my  love  for  hu¬ 
manity. 


The 


■ 
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The  Abbe. 

Your  heart  needs  no  juftification.  Whatever 
you  fay,  you  never  fail  to  fet  your  readers  upon 
thinking :  this  is  the  great  point ;  but  it  does  not 
belong  to  every  one  to  read  you. 

Montefquieu . 

Do  you  mean  that  as  a  compliment  ?  So 
much  the  worfe  for  me  if  all  the  world  does  not 
read  me.  Every  difcovery  whatever  is  nothing 
more  than  a  new  idea,  and  every  idea  may  and 
fhould  be  fignificantly  expreffed  by  words  :  if 
all  the  world  does  not  read  and  underftand  me, 
it  is  a  fault  on  my  fide  which  I  (hall  take  care 
to  corredh 

The  Abbe • 

0 

It  was  my  foie  aim  to  fay,  becaufe  I  am  per- 
fuaded  of  it,  that  all  poffible  ftudy  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  not  iufficient  to  authorize  exclulive 
proportions  on  legiflation. 

Montefquieu . 

I  have  not  treated  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
objefts  I  was  delirous  to  embrace.  I  (hall  return 
to  the  talk ;  but,  alas !  old  age  advances  towards 
me,  and  the  work  is  retarded  by  the  great  bulk 
of  its  materials. 

The  Abbe. 

i 

You  have  paid  your  tribute ;  be  contented. 
It  was  necefiary  to  fet  out  by  fpeculations  ;  and 
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k  now  remains  to  fee  the  moral  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  legiflation  throughout  Europe.  Every 
truth  has  its  progreffion — leave  the  influence  of 
ages  to  act.  It  flrikes  me  that  we  Frenchmen 
fhall  alfo  he  entitled  to  true  glory  ;  and  that  we 
fhall  not  be  deprived  of  the  truly  flattering  and 
agreeable  hope  of  obtaining  from  pofterity  that 
Sentiment  ot  admiration  we  ourfelves  cannot 
withhold  from  the  iplendid  virtues  of  the 
Gieeks  and  Romans.  We  fhall  have  ours  ;  and 
to  this  the  works  of  thoie  who  refemble  you 
■will  contribute  not  a  little.  Ancient  legiflations 
cannot  be  calculated  for  modern  nations.  The 
difcovery  of  the  new  world,  the  mariner’s  com- 
pals,  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  circulation 
of  intelligence  by  the  poft,  all  thefe  new  and 
heretofore  unknown  relations  require  particular 
views.  It  the  great  aim  of  all  civilized  focie- 
ties  be  public  happinefs,  you  mull  agree  with 
me,  that  reafonings  ought  to  give  way  to  fads. 

Montefquieu . 

I  comprehend  you  ;  and,  calculating  by  the 
wants  of  nations,  which  are  at  this  time  the 
fame,  Europe  fhould,  at  length,  compofe  but 
one  and  the  fame  family.  The  national  cha- 
raderiftics,  already  fo  prcdigioufly  changed, 
ought  to  be  utterly  effaced,  to  the  end  that  man 
fhould  have  nothing  left  him  befides  the  love  of 

peace, 
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peace,  and  the  fentiment  of  equality.  The  na- 
tions  of  Europe,  fenfible  of  their  incapacity  to 
poffefs  ftrong,  durable,  and  peculiar  manners, 
ought  to  complete  the  adoption  of  the  fame 
ufages,  and- the  lame  fpirit,  refufing  to  admit 
among  them  a  half-civilization,  the  worf:  of  all. 
I  hey  Ihould  acculfom  themfelves  to  view  with 
pity  and  contempt  thofe  cruel  contentions  which 
fovereigns  wage  in  the  name  of  patriotifm.  I 
therefore  offer  up  my  prayers,  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  already  fo  much  united  by  reci¬ 
procal  alliances,  by  commerce,  by  the  arts,  by 
travels,  and  by  an  intimate  communication  of 
intelligences,  may  proceed  one  ftep  further, 
feeing  that  they  have  ceafed  to  be  feparated.  It 
is  my  anxious  wilh  that  they  may  fo  blend  and 
incorporate  with  each  other,  that  their  religion, 
manners,  and  ufages,  may  exclulively  reprefent 
the  pure  and  primitive  traits  of  human  nature. 

The  Abbe. 

To  philofophy  it  belongs  to  infufe  into  the 
foul  of  man  thele  new  and  aufoicious  maxims. 

JL  7 

to  complete  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  to 
eftablifh,  in  an  invariable  way,  the  ideas  of  juf- 
tice.  Reafon,  however,  ads  but  very  fowly 
on  nations  5  it  is  combated  t  and  in  tbefe  davs 
it  is  befides  dangerous  to  fpeak  the  truth. 


VoL.  I. 


Y 


Mon - 


(  )  : 

Montejquieu.  (agitated.) 

It  is  this  that  enrages  me.— When  a  citizen 
is  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  having  written  or 
fpoken  in  favour  of  the  general  intereft,  then 
has  the  political  corruption  reached  its  higheft 
pitch.  Every  thing  is  then,  deemed  to  belong 
to  the  fovereign,  nothing  to  the  country,  no¬ 
thing  to  humanity,  and  virtue  difappears  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  kingdom  ! 

The  Abbe . 

What  a  misfortune  that  your  hifiory  of 
Louis  XL  has  been  burned  !  it  is  an  irretrieva¬ 
ble  lofs.  In  deferibing  that  grovelling  defpot, 
it  muft  have  been  your  aim  to  reveal  what 
commonly  paffes  in  the  minds  of  thofe  whofe 
attention  is  entirely  engroffed  by  a  cruel  policy. 

Montejquieu. 

I  there  developed  this  important  truth,  a 
truth  which  is  too  little  felt,  that  the  defpotifm 
of  one  fingle  individual  cannot  poffibly  deflroy 
that  of  feveral,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
efiablifhes.  I  next  demonftrated,  that  a  mo¬ 
derate  defpotifm  is  the  mofr  dangerous  of  all. 
To  the  latter  fubjedt  it  was  my  intention  to 
dedicate  an  entire  work,  which  would  have  been 
both  new  and  important. 

The  Abbe . 

Are  you  flill  attacked  by  the  Sorbonne  ? 

Mon - 


Montefquicu. 

Yes. — It  has  been  the  cafe  for  thefe  two 
years  pad  unremittingly,  but  with  little  fuccefs 
on  the  part  of  my  aifailants. 

The  Abbe. 

If  they  fhould  harrafs  you  with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  have  recourfe  to  reprifals.  Were  I 
you,  I  would  complete  their  overthrow.  An 
individual  may  be  pardoned,  but  a  colle&ive  body 
of  men  never  can. 

Montefquieu . 

My  bed  revenge  coniifts  in  their  publishing 
their  abfurdities.  To  avoid,  however,  beinp* 
deafened  by  the  tumult,  I  retire  to  my  eftate, 
leaving  cafuifts  and  theologians  to  fquabble  at  a 
ehftatice.  (Here  they  fpeak  low,  and  feparate.) 


OF  MACHIAVEL's  PRINCE. 

WHEN  Machiavel  wrote  his  code  of  tyranny, 
did  he  not  difclofe  his  infernal  fupplenefs  ?  Did 
he  not  reveal  to  nations  the  progrefs  of  defpo- 
tifm,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  fupported  ? 
And  may  it  not  be  conhdered,  in  another  point 
of  view,  as  an  adroit  and  ingenious  ftratagem 
contrived  to  infpire  the  utmoft  horror  at  arbi- 

Y  2  trary 
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trary  power  ?  Jean-Jacqties  RoufTeau  thinks, 
not  unreafonably,  that  Machiavel,  when  he  de- 
Scribed  his  Prince ,  faid  to  nations:  this  is  the 
moulder  who  will  vex  and  harrafs  you,  if, 
through  your  weaknefs  you  give  way  to  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  an  authority.  Beware  of  the  Prince  who 
fhall  f  olTefs  the  ideas  I  bellow  on  this  fantaftic 
being  :  I  have  created  him  to  terrify  you. 

it  is  a  fad  lot  to  be  a  father  under  a  defpotic 
government  :  horrible  as  it  is  to  reflect  on,  he 
has  equally  to  dread  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his 


children,  fince  both  conduct  them  alike  to 
wretchednefs.  How  is  he  to  rejoice  at  their 
birth,  when  they  are  either  to  be  flaves  or  un¬ 
happy  citizens,  and  when  their  life  is  to  anfwer 
for  their  courage  ?  This  is  what  Machiavel  fays, 
or,  at  leaft,  what  we  are  enabled  diftindlly  to 
infer  from  his  writings. 

The  art  of  oppreffing  and  overwhelming  men 
is  denominated  by  tyrants  the  ai  t  of  governing 
th  era  ;  and  bv  thefe  tyrants  certain  errors  ufeful 
to  themfelves  have  been  fallen  on.  For  in- 
flance,  they  grant  to  a  fmali  number  of  men 
the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
but  they  referve  to  themfelves,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  power  over  their  perfons,  to  be  enabled 
to  commit,  with  impunity,  the  political  crimes 
which  eflabiiui  authority  oil  the  ruins  of  natural 

.  -  ■  liberty. 


i 
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liberty.  This  alfo  is  to  be  found  in  Machi- 
el. 

Tiberius,  to  drengthen  his  natural  midrud, 
drew  a  leffon  from  every  thing.  He  was  wont 
to  entertain  himlelf  with  a  ipecies  of  lizard, 
entitled  a  dragon.  This  animal  was  one  day 
devoured  by  ants  :  it  amufed  me ,  faid  he,  but 
while  I  regret  its  lofs ,  1  am  taught  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  to  dread  the  multitude ,  however  feeble  may 
be  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compo/ed.  Is  it  poi- 
fible  to  penetrate  more  effectually  into  the  heart 
of  a  tyrant  ? 

The  progrefs  of  any  date  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  folemn  :  it  is  a  mafs  which  cannot  be 
managed  otherwife  than  majedically,  and  with 
which  legerity  does  not  agree.  There  are  old 
maxims  which,  when  inviolably  obferved, 
drengthen  the  balls  of  an  empire  ;  but  ancient 
regulations  mull  fometimes  give  way  to  the 
movements  of  policy,  becaufe  dates  are  phyfical 
bodies  which  may  lave  themfelves  by  fupplenefs 
when  forcible  means  can  no  longer  avail  them. 
Machiavel  again. 

The  monarchical  government  is  above  every 
other  :  this'  is  true  ;  but  it  can  only  be  when 
the  monarch  is  great,  enlightened,  vigilant,  and 
good.  This  is  another  opinion  of  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  ;  let  us  develop  it. 
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The  error  of  an  ifolated  man  does  not  impede 
the  progrefs  of  human  intelligences,  and  the  per- 
iedion  ot  lociety.  But  when  political  errors  are 
imbibed  by  majefly,  or  by  an  affemblage  of  men 
who  enjoy  the  exclufive  right  of  deciding  and  pro¬ 
nouncing,  then  do  thefe  become  enormous  and 
frightfully  overhanging  mountains,  which  come 
between  the  light  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fub- 
je&s.  The  mental  acquirements  of  thofe  intel¬ 
ligent  men,  whofe  genius  and  fpeculations  are 
devoted  to  politics,  ought  therefore  to  attract 
the  primary  attention  of  adminiftrators  of  Bates. 
By  difclofing  great  and  palpable  truths,  merely 
for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  the  writer  liqui¬ 
dates  his  debt  to  his  country  :  for  a  debt  he  cer¬ 
tainly  owes  to  ail  the  phyfical  and  moral  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  focial  Bate.  I  am  the  fon  of  Adam, 
and  all  men  are  my  brethren.  The  inveBi°-a- 

*'  <D 

tion  of  important  fubjeets  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  all. 

Deception,  one  of  the  artifices  employed  to 
fubjugate  the  people,  is  always  dangerous : 
fooner  or  later  it  is  feen  through,  and  the  de¬ 
ceivers  are  viewed  in  their  proper  light.  Every 
obligation  is  reciprocal.  Now  could  Plato  have 
expreffed  himfelf  better  ?  and  Bill  this  is  what 
Machiavel  fays. 

Plato  has  obferved  that  a  liberty  altogether 
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pure  mu  ft  not  be  beftowed  on  a  people  thirfting 
for  liberty,  becaufe  they  will  drink  ot  it  to  in¬ 
toxication.  This  very  idea  is  embraced  by  IVla- 
chiavel. 

The  nation  does  not  affift  at  the  councils  of 
a  defpot :  but  becaufe  the  people  are  not  pre- 
fent,  do  not  imagine  that  they  are  forgotten. 

As  foon  as  an  authority  is  folidly  eftablifhed, 
even  fuppofing  its  origin  to  have  been  unjuft, 
fince  the  fafety  of  the  people  is  connedled  with 
it,  it  muft  be  preferved.  Thefe  are  a  few  of 
the  judicious  maxims  to  be  found  in  this  politic 
author,  and  they  lead  one  to  think,  &c.  &c,  &e. 

When  the  nation  is  utterly  corrupted,  the 
certain  confequence  of  a  general  neglefl  of  tne 
virtues  is  a  wicked  prince.  As  a  venomous 
plant  fprings  up  in  a  morafs  filled  with  peftilen- 
tial  vapours,  fo  do  bad  kings  anfe,  when  in¬ 
formers,  fpies,  and  fatelhtes  are  multiplied ; 
when  each  one,  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  is  ready 
to  become  a  jailer,  or  a  hangman  ;  and  when, 
in  the  midft  of  public  nailery,  adulators  are 
found  ready  to  cry  out  that  every  thing  goes 
well.  The  extreme  indigence  of  the  people  is 
the  moft  certain  indication  of  the  fpeedy  decay 
and  overthrow  of  the  ftate. 

The  moral  goodnefs  of  the  people  is  the 
firmefl  fupport  of  a  free  government.  So  long 
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as  there  fhall  be  an  a-b fence  of  that  prodigious 
power  which  deftroys  morality  and  dries  up  the 
fub  nance  of  the  people,  the  government  will 
be  in  no  danger.  But  if  the  extreme  opulence 
of  the  rich  becomes  an  objed  of  envy;  if  thofe 
v*  no  poifeis  large  capitals  are  the  only  perfons 
of  con  li  derat  ion  ;  and  if  the  latter  are  placed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  exclufive  benefit,  then 
will  {lav c.s  be  every  where  found,  ready  to  fell 
their  liberty,  their  honour,  and  their  confcience. 
This  aiiirocracy  of  the  rich  will  corrupt  fociety, 
and  the  wicked  prince  will  appear  :  it  will  be 
his  delight  to  welter  in  riches  ;  and  the  needy 

put  of  his  fubjecfs  will  be  to  him  a  non-entity 
in  exigence. 

Venality  having  fpread  itfelf  over  Rome,  the 
moft  powerful  of  the  citizens  ufurped  to  them- 
felves  the  executive  power.  There  is  no  del- 
potnm  more  tyrannical  than  that  which  fprings 
up  in  a  nee  Rate  ;  and  Rome,  therefore,  palled 
under  the  weightieft  of  all  yokes.  Thofe  lofty 
patricians,  who  had  before  made  all  the  mo- 
naichs  of  the  eali  tremble,  defrous  to  jfriatch 
the  reins  of  government  at  home,  paid  dearly 
for  their  attempt  againR  the  people  :  the  na-« 

tional  forces  were  then  turned  againft  the  nation 
itfelf. 

*  •  ,  ■  *  • 

I?}  fetation  of  their  gladiators,  the  Romans 
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murdered  each  other  ;  and  the  defpotifm  of 
their  emperors  punifhed  the  people,  who  no 
Ion  o;er  deferved  to  be  free. 

All  this  is  to  be  found  in  Machiavel,  in  the 
author  who  has  been  fo  much  defcried.  I  mu  ft 
at  the  fame  time,  however,  confefs,  that  his 
book  muft  be  read  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  a  conftant  recolledion  that  irony,  which 
was  his  favourite  figure,  abounds  in  all  that  he 
has  written. 

In  the  folemn  ads  of  the  French  nation  the 
famous  and  ancient  expreffion  ex  confen/u  populi 
is  introduced,  and  is  rendered  by  the  Prefident 
PJenaut  by  the  words — in  the  aff'embly  of  the 
people .  In  this  intolerable  diftortion  of  the  fenfe 
we  recognize  the  lervile  and  culpable  aim  of  a 
courtier.  All  that  concerns  the  ftatutes  of 
Charlemagne,  the  text  of  the  ordonnances,  and, 
more  efpecially,  what  belongs  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  the  ftates  general,  the  bafis  of  the 
French  government,  all  thefe  objeds,  I  do  not 
call  them  merely  important,  but  facred,  are 
moi  e  01  lefs  falfified  in  the  prefident’s  chronolo¬ 
gical  abridgement.  -  Other  ads,  no  lefs  folemn, 
the  irrefragable  teftimonies  of  our  ancient  liber¬ 
ty,  are  paffed  filently  over. 

When  the  above  writer  infinnates,  that  in 
J  ranee  the  legiflative  power  was  veiled  exclu- 
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fively  in  the  chief,  without  any  modification 
whatever ;  when  we  find  him  conftantly  filent 
as  to  the  right  of  the  council,  that  of  fuffrage, 
ana  that  of  the  national  affemblies  where  the 
authority  of  perfuafion  was  ftronger  than  that 
of  cominand,  can  we  for  a  moment  entertain  a 
doubt  of  his  having  at  once  infulted  truth  and 
our  privileges  ?  How  is  it  that  his  name  is  al- 
moft  every  where  refpeaed,  and  that  it  has  not 
excited  the  idea  of  a  dangerous  flatterer  ?  Re¬ 
call  fe  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  who  are 
capable  of  reading  political  works. 


PORTRAIT  OF  JULIUS  (LFSAR. 

I  PURPOSE  to  delineate  a  man  indeed  ex¬ 
traordinary  :  his  name,  in  defending  through 
ages,  has  found  that  of  Frederic  alone  which 
can  be  brought  in  parallel.  The  reign  of  the 
firft  of  the  Caefars,  of  that  celebrated  ufurper, 
forms  likewife  the  interval  between  two  great 
hiftorical  epochs,  the  termination  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  the  rife  of  the  emperors,  who  were, 
in  the  fequel,  the  mofl  cruel  enemies  of  the  li¬ 
berty  of  nations. 

Csefar  appeared  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in 
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a  condition  to  recover  part  of  its  ancient  vigour ; 
it  jftiil  pofiefled  virtuous  men  enow  to  revive 
it  ;  but  the  patriciate  was  the  gangrene  of  the 
republic,  and  had  attacked  the  fenate  itfelf. — 
While  the  empire  was  extending  its  dominion 
abroad,  the  vices  of  the  citizens  encreafed  in 
flrength  and  haftened  its  deflruftion.  cor¬ 
rupt  republic  is  fuch  for  ever,  and  muft  inevit¬ 
ably  perifh.  After  the  diclatorfhip  of  Sylla,  the 
fovereignty  was  a  dreadful  but  eafy  conqueft, 
held  out  to  the  man  who  fhould  be  bold  enough 

i  O 

to  make  the  attack. 

Several  had  attempted  it.  Firfl,  Lepidus  ; 
but  the  imbecillity  of  his  character  ruined  his  in¬ 
fant  fchemes.  Catiline  pofTefied  only  the  auda¬ 
city  of  an  abandoned  villain,  who  fets  fliame 
and  punifhment  at  defiance.  Cicero,  a  man  of 
virtue  and  eloquence,  and  a  {launch  republican, 
defeated,  by  his  firmnefs  and  prudence,  the  con- 
fpiracy,  but  he  delayed  only  a  few  moments 
the  fall  of  liberty. 

Pompey,  though  endued  with  rare  qualities, 
wanted  refolution  and  firmnefs ;  orrather  his  am¬ 
bition  was  too  (low.  He  afpired  to  have  the  fo- 
vereign  power  decreed  to  him  by  the  fuffrages 
of  the  people,  but  he  could  not  prevail  with 
himfelf  to  ufurp  it.  C  as  far,  uniting  greatnefs 
of  defiga  with  extent  of  genius,  Teemed  deftin- 
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ctl  to  the  authority,  which  he  attained  by  adling 
a  criminal  part,  fince  he  trampled  upon  the 
rights  of  his  country,  and,  with  a  rebellious 
hand,  impofed  the  chains  of  fervitude.  His 
conquefts  in  Gaul  had  attached  to  him  a  formid¬ 
able  army ;  and  the  Romans  faw  too  late,  that 
their  rnoft  imminent  danger  confifled  in  com¬ 
mitting  veteran  legions  to  a  fingle  man.  The 
fenate  from  this  time  (to  preferve  its  authority) 
together  with  Cicero,  Cato,  and  all  who  Chill 

breathed  the  true  Roman  fpirit,  tided  with 
Pompey. 

i  he  character  of  Caefar  had  never  been  a 
feigned  one.  He  fhowed  from  his  youth  an 
elevated  foul,  fuperior  to  fear.  Married  when 
a  fhripling,  he  had  not  reached  man’s  eftate 
when  he  braved  the  will  of  Sylla.  That  pro- 
fcriber,  having  required  that  he  fhould  repudiate 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  had  recalled 
Marius  to  Italy  and  headed  his  party  after  his 
death,  met  a  refufal  which  neither  infinuations, 
intreaties,  nor  menaces  could  change.  When 
we  reflect  that  Sylla  had  only  to  write  the  name 
of  Caefar  in  the  lift  of  profcription,  to  punifh  this 
refufal,  we  are  aftonifhed  at  the  reliftance  of 
the  latter. 

But  Caefar  knew  not  how  to  bend.  He  left 
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Rome  to  travel  in  Greece  and  Alia.  In  one  of 

his 
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his  paffages  by  fea,  he  was  taken  by  pirates  ; 
but  he  addrefied  them  as  their  matter,  rather 
than  as  their  prifoner,  and  threatened  to  have 
them  crucified.  After  being  redeemed,  he  arm¬ 
ed  fome  veffels,  attacked  the  pirates  in  their 
harbours,  regained  his  ranfom  with  intereft, 
and  accomplifhed  his  menace.  Traits  fuch  as 
thefe,  prefage  the  firmnefs  of  his  courage  ;  and 
he  joined  to  them  in  the  fequel,  what  he  had 
not  yet  attained,  prudence,  and  a  fluency  of 
fpeech. 

It  would  feem  that  early  and  conttantly  he 
refolved  to  gain  with  the  people  a  credit  which 
he  ever  regarded  as  alone  capable  of  advancing 
him  to  greatnefs.  Urged  by  this  determina¬ 
tion,  he  was  affable  and  courteous  to  all  ;  he 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  meaneft  of  the  citizens ; 
and  after  having  gratuitoufly  beftowed  his  elo¬ 
quence,  he  gave  fumptuous  entertainments  at 
his  houfe.  He  had  fpent  his  patrimony,  and 
contracted  a  debt  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  before  he  was  invefted  with  any  public 
poft. 

It  was  in  the  midft  of  this  diflipation,  afFeCt- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  carelefs  air,  that  he 
’  brought  out  the  images  of  his  uncle  Marius, 
and  that  he  hung  up  the  reprefentations  of  his 
vi&ories,  which  no  perfon  had  dared  to  do  fmce 
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Sylla.  Thus  he  enchanted  the  people,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  power,  while  he 
gave  offence  to  the  grave  fenators,  the  partizans 
of  the  ariftocratic  government.  An  incident 
«h  (plays  his  dexterity  :  when  eleffed  prator,  he 
wifhed,  fuitably  to  his  policy,  to  obtain  an  aft 
tor  the  diftribution  of  lands  among  the  poor  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  the  patrician  families  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  )t,  and  drove  him  away  by  an  armed  force. 
His  projedl  failed  ;  but,  two  days  after,  he  was 
able  to  quiet  the  infurgents,  and  entered  the 
fenate,  reftored  to  his  full  rights. 

The  eloquence  with  which  he  was  endued  by 
nature,  never  forfook  him.  To  a  perfuafive 
•  diction  he  joined  a  lively  adlion  and  geftures  full 
of  grace  ;  the  language  of  genius,  laconic  and 
fententious,  was  familiar  to  him. 

When  high  prieft  and  privy  to  the  myfieries 
of  the  good  goddefs,  he  at  once  divorced  .and 
juftified  his  wife,  by  faying,  “  the  is  freeof  crime, 
but  fhe  ought  not  even  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  it.” 

During  the  inveftigation  of  Catiline’s  confpi- 
racy,  Cicero  having  difcovered  feme  fufpicious 
circumftances  againfc  Crefar,  palled  by  them  un¬ 
noticed.  He  afterwards  confeffed  that,  feeing; 
his  head  fo  finely  frizzled  that  he  durft  not 
Icratch  it  but  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  for 
fear  of  difeompofing  its  lymmetry,  he  could  not 
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imagine  it  contained  views  of  fiich  high  import¬ 
ance.  Thus  Caefar  affe&ed  to  appear  a  giddy 
coxcomb  only,  to  conceal  his  ambition. 

It  was  then  cuftomary  at  Rome  to  fend  into 
the  provinces  thofe  who  had  ferved  the  office  of 
prastor.  Spain  fell  to  Caefar  :  it  was  there  that 
he  wept  at  the  fight  of  a  ftatue  of  Alexander  ; 
and  thefe  tears  proclaimed  the  foul  of  a  con¬ 
queror.  Caefar  quickly  fubdued  Celtiberia  and 
Luhtania ;  and  Rome  had  on  that  coaft  no 
limits  but  the  ocean.  He  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  time  when  the  confuls  were  to  be  named, 
and,  more  defirous  of  that  dignity  than  of  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  he  entered  the  city  to 
folicit  it.  A  ftroke  of  the  moil:  mafterly  policy 
fecured  to  him  in  a  few  days  the  fuccefs  of  his 
vafr  defi2;ns. 

o 

The  city  was  divided  in  attachment  between 
CrafTus  and  Pcmpey,  who  were,  confequently, 
enemies.  Caefar  undertook  to  reconcile  them  ; 
he  reprefented  that  their  opposition  was  mu¬ 
tually  hurtful,  and  that  they  could  each  obtain 
great  power  without  afpiring  to  fovereignty.— * 
He  fucceeded  in  perfuading  them,  and  by  con¬ 
ciliating  fuch  divided  interefts,  he  crufhed  with 
the  fame  blow,  Cato  and  other  ftern  republicans, 
whom  he  either  dreaded  or  could  not  love.  He 
in  the  event  rendered  his  election  infallible,  be- 
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cauie  he  came  in  for  an  equal  fhare  himfelf  of 
the  friendship  he  had  created  between  CrafTus 
and  Pompey  :  they  labored  in  concert  to  obtain 
for  him  the  confulfhip.  Caefar  had  juftly  re- 
gauled  it  as  the  fureft  ladder  for  mounting  to 
the  eminence  to  which  he  afpired. 

h[  he  cotiiul  acted  ince  a  tribune,  and  the  chief 
of  the  fenate  appeared  a  plebeian.  Whatever 
might  favor  or  flatter  the  popular  power,  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  Secret  plan  of  Caefar.  He  periuaded 
Craffus  and  Pornpey  that  the  real  power  retided 
in  the  people ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  fore¬ 
fight,  the  probity,  and  the  vehemence  of  Cato, 
together  with  the  patriotifm  of  many  other  fe- 
nators,  could  not  withstand  an  influence  fo  ob¬ 
tained.  The  favour  of  the  people,  long  ago  be- 
ftowed,  was  now  converted  into  gratitude,  into 
idolatry.  Every  thing  was  eafy  to  Caefar,  and 
he  needed  only  to  advance  ;  he  aflced,  and  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Gaul,  and  the  fame 
legions  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  In  the  plan 
which  he  had  premeditated,  the  exercife  of  thefe 
imprudent  grants  was  deftined,  undoubtedly, 
again  ft  thofe  who  conferred  them. 

Once  placed  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  turn  of  events,  Caefar  could 
not  do  other  than  lucceed.  Roman  liberty 
floated  between  two  rocks  equally  dangerous ; 
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it  Pompey,  more  daring,  had  attempted  to  anti¬ 
cipate  Cat  far  and  to  crufh  freedom,  C  re  far  would 
have  been  called  to  defend  the  republic,  and, 
after  expelling  his  rival,  would  have  occupied 
the  fame  port  of  defpotifm.  What' will  always 
be  moft  difficult  in  every  government,  is  to- find 
the  proper  {ration  for  the  military  body,  and  to 
give  it  a  counterpoife  without  cramping  its 
force*. 

From 

''  The  fenate,  forefee! ng  that  Julius  Caefar*  would  be  raifcd  to 
Vie  confulihip,  had  refolved  to  confer  on  the  confuls  very  .con¬ 
temptible  departments  ;  but  already  the  moft  powerful  citizens  had 
learnt  to  trample  under  foot  (by  the  aid  of  the  tribunes,  whom 
they  could  attach  to  their  intereft)’  all  that  the  civil  wars  had  left 
of  the  ancient  laws.  The  confuls  Gabinius  and  Pifo,  obtained  by 
a  decree,  the  one  the  province  of  Syria,  and  the  other  that  of  Ma~ 
cedon.  They  owed  their  fuccefs  to  their  having  gained  over  the 
tribune,  Clodius,  who  at  the  fame  time  exaded  a  promife,  that 
they  would  not  oppofe  during  their  confulfuip  the  banifhment  of 
Cicero  his  capital  enemy.  No  fooner  was  he  made  conful,  than  he 
gained  over  the  Vatinius  ;  he  obtained  by  the  confect  of  the  people 
Cifalpine  Gaul,  and  Illyria,  to  be  governed  at  fir  ft,  for  five  years* 
by  an  army  compofed  of  three  legions.  This  was  totally  contrary 
to  the  ancient  laws,  {nice  the  pro-confulfhip  was  not  to  laft  above  a 
year,  and  fmce  it  was  hardly  cuftomary  to  grant  the  pro-confuls  more 
than  two  legions.  The  artful  Caefar,  profiting  by  the  refcmblance 
of  names,  got  added  to  his  government,  that  of  Tra-nfalpine  Gauh 
Cifalpme  Gaul  comprehended  the  country  extending  from  the  pvu- 
bicon,  a  final!  ftream  in  modern  Romania,  as  far  as  the  Alps.— 
Rome  kept  on  foot  conhderable  forces  in  that  province,  to  cover 
Italy  from  the  invadons  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  to  over-awe 
the  Gauls  themfelves.  But  to  Genre  the  metropolis  againft  the 
^  ul.  I.  Z  danger 
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From  that  moment,  Caefar  wore  no  longer 
the  frizled  head  that  had  deceived  Cicero ;  he 
affumed  a  military  air,  and  difplayed  in  Gaul 
thofe  great  talents  for  war  which  we  ftill  ad- 
mire.  In  no  quality  was  he  inferior  to  the  com¬ 
manders  who  have  either  preceded  or  followed 
him ;  and  he  excelled  them  all  in  the  quick  dif- 
cernment  cf  occafions  for  adtion,  and  in  the 
difficult  art  of  improving  incidents. 

He  wrote  his  Commentaries  with  precifion  and 
clearnefs,  in  an  inftrudtive  ftile,  and  fo  utterly 
devoid  of  all  oftentation,  that  the  pen  which  de- 
fcribes  his  warlike  operations  feems  not  to  have 

i. 

belonged  to  the  hand  which  directed  them.  The 

i  . 

danger  of  thefe  troops,  the  fenate  had  framed  the  celebrated  fenatus- 
confultum ,  which  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods  whoever,  with  a  le¬ 
gion  or  a  cohort,  fhould  pafs  the  Rubicon.  The  government  en- 
trufted  to  Caefar  was,  therefore,  a  moft  important  one  :  to  it  wa? 
joined  another  ftill  more  confiderable,  that  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul, 
which  comprehended  the  fouth  of  France.  Thus  Ceefar,  by  his 
pohtion,  could  for  many  years  make  war  upon  all  the  nations  he 
chofe,  fo  that  his  foldiers  became  habituated  to  him,  grew  old 
under  his  command*  and  were  fubdued  by  him  no  lefs  than  the 
barbarians.  Without  the  government  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  Caefar 
could  never  have  corrupted  his  foldiers,  nor  adorned  his  name  by 
fo  many  victories;  and  if  he  had  not  obtained  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
Pompey  might  ealily  have  ftopt  his  paffage  over  the  Alps.  The 
fame  terror  which  Hannibal  carried  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  fpread  by  Caefar  when  he  pafied  the  Rubicon  ;  Pom¬ 
pey  could  only  fly  or  fubmit ;  he  quitted  Rome,  left  the  public 
treafure,  and  could  no  where  retard  the  conqueror. 


marvellous 
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marvellous  difappears.  After  having  conquered 
Gaul,  he  won  the  friendflup  of  the  vanquished 
people  ;  ever  beloved  by  his  troops  he  called 
them  fellow-foldiers,  ccmmilitones ,  and  was  no 
lefs  their  companion  than  their  leader*. 

This 


*  What  empire  had  not  Caffar  over  his  foldiers  !  He  owed  it  to 
toe  fupei  iority  or  his  genius,  to  that  confidence  which  he  had  afpir- 
ed  in  attaching  them  to  the  ties  of  military  difcipline,  as  the  fureft 
pledge  of  victory.  Certain  Spaniards,  vanquifhed  by  his  arms, 
having  retired  into  an  ifland  at  afhort  diftance  from  the  main  land, 
C ae far,  who  had  no  veffels,  could  not  purfue  them  ;  he  con- 
ftrudled  with  all  fpeed  a  few  light  boats,  to  transport  into  the  ifland 
a  fmall  body  of  troops.  Some  of  the  foldiers  were  difembarked  up. 
on  a  rock,  from  whence  they  could  advance  againft  the  enemy, 
and  the  centurion  who  commanded  the  detachment,  reckoned  upon 
being  able  either  to  fupport  or  to  cover  them  as  occafion  fhould 
require-  but  having  been  deceived  in  his  plan  by  the  ebb-tide, 
which  carried  off  his  bark,  he  left  his  foldiers,  who  were  but  few 
in  number,  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians  ;  they  were  all 
killed  except  one  named  Scce<va.  This  valiant  foldier,  after  fighting 
long,  leapt  into  the  fea,  though  wounded,  and  fwam  afhore :  Caffar, 
who  had  been  a  witnefs  of  the  whole  tranfa&ion,  thought  that 
Scaeva  was  come  to  alk  a  reward ;  he  was  much  furprifed  at  feeing 
him  fall  on  his  knees  and  beg  pardon  for  being  without  his  arms, 
and  par  ticnlai  Iv  bis  buckler.  It  was  a  fubject  of  admiration  to 
Caefar,  to  find  in  a  foldier  fo  much  refpeft  for  difcipline  joined  to 
lo  much  bravery.  He  railed  him  to  a  diftingui  Hied  rank. 

Such  foldiers  could  not  fail  to  compofe  a  formidable  army  •  but 
it  was  never  thelefs  fubmiliive,  or  at  leaf!  it  returned  quickly  to  duty 
after  trying  its  ftrength.  The  following  is  an  example  :  The  army, 
which  Caefar  got  ready  to  lead  into  Africa,  to  reduce  the  remains 
of  Pompey’s  party,  having  mutinied  againft  him,  demanded,  in  a 
feditious  manner  a  uifcharge,  and  the  rewards  which  he  had  pro- 

^  2  mifed 
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This  genius,  vail,  and  at  the  fame  time  ver- 
fatiie,  provided  for  every  event,  and  feemed  not 
deeply  occupied  with  all  thefe  great  objects. 
In  the  midft  of  three  hundred  reftlefs  nations, 

which 


mifed.  The  tenth  legion  especially,  which  enjoyed  Caefar’s  peculiar 
efteem,  dii'tinguiftied  itfelf  in  this  revolt,  and  ail  the  troops  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fuch  audacity  as  to  march  ftraight  to  Rome:  there  they 
prepared  to  obtain  by  force  what  formed  the  object  of  their  infolent 
clamors.  Caefar  was  apprehenfive  for  the  city,  but  did  not  iliut 
him  ft  If  up ;  after  dillributing,  to  guard  the  gates,  the  faithful  troops 
which  fliil  adhered  to  him,  he  went  out  to  the  revolters  encamped 
in  the  held  of  Mars,  nor  could  the  entreaties  and  councils  of  his 
alarmed  friends  prevail  with  him  to  deli  11 :  he  boldly  aicended  his 
tribunal,  and,  with  a  threatning  tone  of  voice,  allied. the  foldiers 
what  brought  them  thither,  and  what  were  their  claims.  Difcpn- 


certed  bv  this  nrft  proceeding,  fo  firm  and  fo  lofty,  the  mutineers 
durit  only  mention  the  rewards  the  delay  of  which  had  excited  their 
murmurs ;  they  contented  themfelves  with  representing  that, 
broken  with  fatigue,  and  exhaufred  by  their  lofs  of  blood  fhed  in  fo 
many  battles,  they  well  merited  their  difeharge.  1  give  it  you ,  re¬ 
plied  Caefar,  without  liefitating  one  moment;  go:  'when  I  have  tri¬ 
umphed  with  other  troops,  I Jhall  not  negled  to  acquit  the  promifes  which 
/  have  made  to  you. 

Thefe  few  words  were  a  clap  of  thunder  to  the  revolters  ;  they 
did  not  expect  fo  rapid  a  decifion,  nor  to  find  Caefar  grant  their 
difmiifion  at  the  time  he  mod  needed  their  fervices  :  the  promife 
of  recompenfe  confounded  them ;  they  perceived  the  fhame  that 
-  ■  d  them,  if.  after  bearing  the  burden,  and  undergoing  all  the 


mw."  Important  wars,  they  left  to  others  the  honor 

JL  *  4 

<n  .  ..  u,  a  ring  fubclued,  they  hefitated  to 

, ...  ,p.  \  , ... f:  i  -  h  fu hi;  his  menace,  and  confent  to  forego 

f  .  ...  .  ;  .  ■  ran  . ,  firm:}  laconic,  opened  not  his  mouth 

,L  l  l : }  auUruL  die  uulaxu  and  leave  of  them  by  employing 
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which  rallied  with  fpirit  when  they  were  thought 
to  be  crufhed,  Rome,  and  the  tranfadtions  theie, 
were  prelent  to  his  view.  Althougn  at  a  d i £— 
lance,  he  was  himfelf  the  principal  mover,  is 
it  not  wonderful  to  behold  him  arrive  fiom  the 
heart  of  the  Belgic  territories  to  fpend  the  win¬ 
ter  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  toattraft  to  mniteb 
all  that  Rome  could  hoaft  of  grandeur  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  to  exhibit  the  fpeciacle  01  an 
hundred  and  twenty  fafees  at  its  gates  ? 

When  he  paffed  the  Rubicon,  not  like  a  rafli 
adventurer,  but  a  confiderate  warrior,  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  five  thoufand  toot,  and 
three  hundred  horfe.  The  reft  of  his  forces 
were  ftill  beyond  the  Alps  ;  but  he  had  ikilfully 
calculated  on  the  confufion  which  furprile 
would  produce,  and  on  the  terror  which  would 
prevail  where  there  was  neither  concord  nor 

the  word  Quirites  (citizens)  becaufe  he  no  longer  coniidered  them 
on  the  footing  of  foldiers.  That  word  completely  humbled  and 
fubdued  them  ;  they  cried  out  they  were  foldiers. ,  they  protefted 
their  valor,  which  a  moment  had  beguiled,  and  the  lincerity  of 
their  repentance;  they  entreated  to  be  led  with  Csefar  into  Africa, 
promifing  to  conquer  their  enemies,  however  numerous;  they 
prefented  themfelves  even  to  be  decimated,  if  this  was  neceflary, 
to  appeafe  Csefar.  Csefar  anfwered,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  fued 
their  blood,  but  that  foldiers,  ftill  full  of  vigor,  who  refufed  to 
obey  their  general,  deferved  only  to  be  cafliiered.  At  lair,  over¬ 
come  bv  their  fupplications,  he  was  pleafed  to  relent,  and  to  grant 
them,  as  a  favor,  the  honor  of  marching  under  his  banner  . 

z  *  Vii  cue  ; 
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virtue  ;  lie  knew  the  irrefolution  of  Pompey, 
never  firm  to  the  fame  plan.  Nor  was  lie  de¬ 
ceived;  confternation  preceded  his  march,  com¬ 
bated  roi  him  as  he  had  foreleen,  and,  in  fixty 
days,  rendered  him  matter  of  Italy. 

This  decifive  event  ought,  on  reflexion,  no 
longer  to  furprife.  In  the  fir  ft  ages  of  Rome, 
the  foidier  never  quitted  Italy.  The  war  was 
u fu ally  terminated  in  a  fingle  campaign,  and 
each  winter  he  revifited  his  home.  But  when 
toe  womans  pu fired  tneir  victories  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  feas,  the  foidier,  removed  from 
P,ome  many  years,  loft  fight  of  the  republic, 
and  giauually  became  accuftomed  to  look  up  to 
niS  geneial,  and  to  repole  on  him  all  his  hopes. 
Public  fpirit  was  vanilhed.  Every  man  adhered 
to  Marius,  or  to  Svlla,  to  Caefar,  or  to  Pompey. 

Pompey  efcaped  from  the  conqueror,  who 
did  not  commit  the  blunder  into  which  another 
would  have  fallen,  of  purfuing  beyond  fea  ;  he 
knew  that  Pompey  would  be  vanquilhed  by  his 
own  negligence.  In  reality,  that  unhappy  ge¬ 
neral,  whole  naval  forces  were  prodigious,  did 
not  not  block  up  his  palfage,  becaufe  he  ex¬ 
pended  it  would  not  be  attempted  until  the 
fpring.  CM  far  drew  him  to  Pharfalia,  where 
he  gained  the  ever  famous  battle  which  decided 


the  fate  of  the  R( 


Pie  followed  Pompey 
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clofe  to  Egypt.  He  owed  this  vidory  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  new  end  effeminate  Romans, 
come  from  the  games  or  ciiculles  ot  Cjilccc^ 
when  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  / hike  them  on  the 
face.  The  taking  of  Pompey  alive  would  have 
brought  him  into  an  alternative  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  .  The  crime  of  Ptolemy  faved  him  from 
that  painful  dilemma,  and  fortune,  which  had 
rendered  to  him  fo  many  fignal  fervices,  crown¬ 
ed  its  favours  by  an  incident  the  moft  feafonable 
to  the  glory  and  elevation  of  Csefar.  He  relaxed 
from  his  martial  toils  by  winning  Cleopatra,  and 
he  dreaded  not  new  enemies,  provided  he  could 
place  on  the  throne  a  woman  whom  he  loved. 
Voluptuous  in  the  city,  and  frugal  in  the  camp, 
he  pafled  with  equal  eafe  from  fenfuality  to  the 
hardy  life  ot  a  ioldier. 

Why  did  this  great  man  afpire  to  cruffi  the 
liberty  of  his  country  ?  Was  he  adtuated  by  two 
different  fouls  ?  Ambition  corrupted  the  fineft 
o-enius  of  the  univerfe  ;  but  this  paffion  once 

tD 

fatiated,  Csefar  refumed  all  his  natural  virtues. 
When  he  was  dictator,  he  appeared  to  deferve  a 
world.  Clemency  paced  before  him,  it  lpake 
by  his  mouth,  it  filenced  vengeance,  and  even 
policy.  He  abftained  from  blood,  colledted  ten¬ 
derly  all  that  vidtory  had  (pared,  and  while  the 
fury  of  the  firft  proferiptions  feemed  to  autho- 
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nze  iigor,  and  while  Rome  and  the  univerfc 
would  have  beheld  it  exercifed  without  furprife, 
the  dement  Caefar  would  not  allow  to  be  fixed 
on  toe  gates  thofe  execrable  lifts  which  procured 

dci  tile  appellation  of  monfters, 
and  which  fully  the  memory  of  Auguftus.  He 
paiooned  two  poets  who  had  compofed  fevere 
a  gain  ft  him;  and,  confidering  the  cir- 
cum 3 tances  of  the  times,  and  the  folicitude  he 
bore  for  his  renown,  this  was  not  the  leaft  token 
of  his  ge nerofity. 

H’oc  but  he  was  aware  ct  the  dangers  which 
«  *  ^ 

tmeatened  Ins  perlon,  and  ot  the  eaiy  means  to 

* 

* 

ci v \  t  them  ;  but  he  abhorred  precautionary 
murders  ;  he  chofe  rather  to  hazard  his  life 
Ilian  to  blaft;  it  by  committing  cruelties.  In  the 
li:r  or  tiiofc  who  confpircd  again  ft  him,  there 
appeared,  in  the  fequel,  the  names  of  thofe 
alone  whom  he  had  pardoned.  In  thefe  traits 
or  character  who  fees  not  a  being  fuperior 
tae  hero, — the  man  of  magnanimity  ?  He  wa 
not  ignorant  of  the  machinations  on  foot  againft 
his  life  ;  his  courtiers  prepofed  that  he  fhould 
employ  guards  about  his  perlon.  What  a  noble 
and  bold  philofophy  dictated  this  reply  ;  it  is 
better  to  die  at  once  than  to  watch  continually 
pgainji  death . 

How  can  it  be  conceived  that  he  who  was 

endued 
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endued  with  fuch  acute  penetration,  and  fuch 
extent! ve  knowledge,  inverted  with  the  fove- 
reign  power  over  a  nation  that  held  the  empire 
of  the  world,  fliould  have  entertained  a  foolifti 
with  for  royalty,  agamft  which  the  people, 
though  fubjefted,  declared  always  in  a  decided 
manner  ;  that  he  fhould  have  detired  to  encircle 
his  forehead  with  a  diadem ,  and  bear  the  name 
of  king  ?  Is  there  a  magic  found  in  that  hame  ? 
Of  what  confequence  was  the  title  when  he 
enjoyred  a  fupreme  power  ?  Flow  could  a  mind 
fo  enlightened  be  ambitious  for  a  name  odious 
at  Rome,  and  common  to  a  thoufand  fovereigns, 
while  he  had  one  peculiar  to  himfelf  which 
placed  him  with  dignity  at  the  head  of  the  firft 
people  of  the  univerfe  ?  This  name  of  king  re¬ 
called  the  memory  of  the  Tarquins,  and  every 
eye  turned  upon  Brutus,  as  if  to  declare,  that  to 
his  name  belonged  the  privilege  of  extermi¬ 
nating  the  kings  of  Rome.  Brutus  was  thus 
impelled,  by  the  public  wifh,  to  ftab  Caefar  ; 
and  this  bloody  plot  was  executed  on  that  very 
day  when  he  expected  to  receive  from  the  fe¬ 
ll  ate  the  title  of  kin?)  and  the  liberty  of  wear- 

w  tj 

ing  the  crown  in  the  provinces,  out  of  Rome 
and  Italy. 

Thus  was  the  great  Crefar  facrificed  to  a 
whim  which  forms  a  contraft  with  the  loftinefs 

of 
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or  hiS  character,  .Wotning  can  Letter  diSplay 
ikjvv  much  ambition  blinds  Superior  gemuSes  1 
the  paffi on  of  Alexander  was  to  be  deified  after  his 
death,  and  his  with  was  not  accomplished  ;  the 
ffion  of  C a; far  was  to  be  called  king,  and  he 
was  punifhed  with  twenty-three  Strokes  of  the 


The  confpiracy  of  Brutus  preSented  to  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  of  re-eftablilhing  liberty. 
Without  doubt  it  ought,  confillently  with  the 
nr o fie  ufual  rules  of  prudence,  to  have  Seconded 
Brutus  and  CaiTius,  and,  proceeding  a  Step  farther, 
to  have  put  Antony  to  death,  Stified  the  hopes  of 
the  young  Odtavius,  and  proferibed  the  memory 


far.  Infiread  of  a  Sting  this  part,  the  Senate 


committed  to  Octavius  the  charge  of  making 

O  o 


war  againSt  Antony,  without  Seeming  to  com¬ 
prehend  that  this  diversion  would  weaken  the 

*  '  » 

republic,  and  without  forfeeing  that  when  once 
Octavius  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  An¬ 
tony,  he  would  be  reconciled  to  his  antagonift, 
to  the  end,  that  by  their  united  force  they  might 
crufih  Brutus  and  Caffius,  their  true  enemies. 

The  farther  a  perfon  is  removed  from  the  fo- 
vereignty,  the  more  ardent  is  the  defire  to  attain 
it  when  the  road  opens  fuddenly  to  his  ambitious 
view.  Crefar  was  descended  from  a  private 
houfe,  and,  in  fpite  of  every  obftacle,  rofe  to 

be 
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be  perpetual  dictator.  Oppofition  inflamed  both 
his  courage  and  his  policy :  and  what  talents 
were  required  to  conftrain  his  equals  to  become 
his  fubjeds  !  In  this  light,  no  man  was  com¬ 
parable  to  Csefar,  but  Cromwell.  The  latter 
dethroned  his  king,  the  former  deftroyed  the 
majefty  of  the  Roman  people  :  Csefar  was  killed, 
and  deferved  his  fate  ;  Cromwell  reigned,  and 
jflill  leaves  in  a  Rate  of  indecifion  the  opinion  of 
the  friend  of  public  and  national  liberty. 

The  great  event  of  the  extinction  of  Caefar 
arrefts  our  attention  ;  for  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  death  of  one  man  could  have 
had  fuch  a  remarkable  influence  on  fo  vail:  a 
portion  of  the  globe  ?  Was  Brutus  an  affaffin  or 
an  avenger  ?  His  fixt  principles,  wholly  founded 
on  the  interefi:  of  the  republic,  taught  him  to 
heiitate  not  preferring  the  general  good  of  his 
country  to  every  other  intereft ;  it  didated  to 
him  that  the  public  claimed  the  higheft  regard, 
and  that  the  enemy  of  liberty  is  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  crowned  monflers  who  fat  on 
the  throne  which  Caefar  had  ereded,  and  even 
confolidated,  prove  that  Brutus  aded  well  ; 
happy  could  he  have  killed  tyranny  in  dabbing 
the  tyrant!  But  tyranny  fubfifled  :  a  generation 
of  emperors  would  have  required  a  generation 
of  Brutufles.  Though  nearly  all  thefe  tyrants 
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were  hurled  from  the  bloody  throne  they  filled, 
ffiil  no  one  of  them  was  facrificed  by  the  hand 
ot  patriotism  That  long  fucceffion  of  ferocious 
and  flupid  tyrants,  the  difgrace  of  humanity, 
exhibns  omy  tne  capricious  work,  of  a  lavviefs 
military  force.  A  crime  raifed  them  to  the 
throne,  a  crime  forced  them  to.  defcend  from  it. 

Casfar  profaned  that  fword  and  that  genius 
which  had  rendered  him  mailer  of  the  nation 
and  tlie  ienate  ;  but  the  firft  flops  he  advanced 
in  the  career  of  ambition  perhaps  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  flopping.  Let  him  who  loves 
true  glory  fliudder  at  this  reflection,  and  dread 
the  honor  of  every  diftatorfhip,  even  the  mofl 
temporary  !  An  accomplice  in  his  youth  of  all 
the  confpiracies  that  were  formed  at  Rome, 
Casfar  had  the  art  of  conflantiy  efcaping  detec¬ 
tion,  though  always  fufpefted  :  if  he  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  condition  of  fenator,  the  conful  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  have  Scruti¬ 
nized  his  conduct  ;  and  this  motive,  perhaps, 
■urged  him  to  commit  a  crime  avainfl  his  coun- 
try,  and  to  caule  himfelf  to  be  nominated  per¬ 
petual  dictator.  The  whole  nation,  exhaufted 
by  the  continuance,  the  rapid  fucceffion,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  civil  wars,  faw  no  expedient 
left  but  to  fubrrdt  to  an  abfolute  mailer,  that  is, 
to  one  of  its  ieditious  citizens  whofe  courage 

and 
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and  dexterity  had  falx' lied  the  greateft  number 
of  individuals.  Creiar  fubju  gated  Rome  to  veil 
his  firft  errors  ;  he  abfolutely  changed  its  def- 
tiny,  and,  alas  !  for  ages.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
Romans  confided  heretofore  in  the  love  or  li¬ 
berty  ;  it  now  funk  into  the  fervitude  which 
feeks  to  approach  the  throne,  as  the  only  road 
to  dignity,  to  riches,  and  to  favor.  Thus  pub¬ 
lic  fpirit  either  degenerates  or  improves,  and 
admits  no  middle  ft  at  ion.  The  whole  art  of 
the  legiflator,  therefore,  conffts  in  keeping  alive 
this  facred  flame,  the  extinction  of  which  he 
ought  never  to  allow. 

O  -*  f 

Caefar,  who,  in  forming  the  dynafty  of  the 
PvOman  emperors,  founded  the  moft  grievous 
and  (hocking  defpotifm,  fully  merited  death  ; 
and  his  memory,  notwithftanding  his  fuperior 
o-enius,  muft  be  eternally  odious  to  every  man 
whofe  foul  glows  with  the  love  of  liberty  and 
of  his  country,  or  nourifhes  the  flighted:  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

What  did  the  world  behold  after  C  as  far  had 
overpowered  the  fenate  ?  A  whining  tyrant 
under  the  name  cf  Auguftus,  and  fhortly  after 
the  reign  of  a  Tiberius.  The  government 
quickly  became  defpotical,  and  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  which  is  now  eflablifhed  in  Turkey.  A 
licentious  military  force  defied  and  depofed  at 

will. 
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v/ill.  1  he  meannefs  and  fubmiffion  of  the  fe- 
jute  were  at  the  loweft  pitch.  The  only  fhadow 
of  authority  which  it  fill  retained,  was  exer- 
ciied  in  revenging  upon  the  people  the  infults 
and  vexations  it  leceived  from  the  emperors. 
Finally,  all  the  fprings  of  government  being 
deftioyed,  the  empire  was  divided,  fell  in  pieces, 

and  became  the  prey  of  the  firft  barbarians  who 
deigned  to  attack  it. 

The  obferving  eye,  in  recurring  to  caufes, 
will  difcover  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  fingle  but  egregious  fault  of  Romulus,  the 
admiffion  of  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  found¬ 
ing  a  patiiciate,  which  divided  the  republic 
into  two  oiders.  *1  he  nobles  and  patricians 
couid  alone  aipire  to  the  offices  of  trull ;  the 
fenators,  who  held  their  place  for  life,  could  be 
drawn  from  that  body  alone  •  and,  as  if  they 
apprehended  their  power  to  be  fill  infufficient, 
the  patricians  enjoyed,  exclufively,  the  honors 
of  the  priefthood,  and  the  reft  of  the  people 
bore  the  name  of  plebeians.  It  was  impoffible 
but  that  the  patricians,  filling,  exclufively  as 
they  did,  all  the  charges  of  the  ftate,  forming 
the  fenate,  and  retaining  in  their  hands  the  ab- 
folute  control  of  religion  and  the  auguries, 
means  fo  efficacious  in  every  fuperftitious  na¬ 
tion,  fhould  continually  endeavour  to  augment 

their 
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their  power.  The  exclufive  pretenfions  of  this 
privileged  order  excited  perpetual  diviiions, 
which  were  infenfibly  converted  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  people,  notwithflanding  their  phy- 
fical  preponderance.  The  conquefts  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  only  increafed  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  Subjection  of  the  plebeians;  laftly,  when 
riches,  thofe  fpoils  of  the  world,  had  introduced 
with  them  luxury  and  corruption,  patricians 
were  found  fo  powerful  as  to  overwhelm  the 
Senate  it  Self,  and  to  annihilate  its  liberty.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  ariftocracy  which  under¬ 
mined  and  deftroyed  the  proud  government  of 
Rome. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  hiftory  of  that 
famous  republic ;  and  ought  it  not  to  convey  to 
us  inftruCtion  ?  In  an  ae*e  when  the  minds  of  all 
men  are  turned  to  .the  fcience  of  government  ; 
at  this  moment  when  celebrated  writers  have 
pretended  to  ihow  the  advantages  of  an  upper 
houfe,  confiding;  of  nobles  and  the  grandees  of 
the  court;  when  there  are  Still  perSons,  who, 

i 

for  want  of  hiftorical  information,  cenfure  the 
wife  and  profound  decree  which  abolifhes  here¬ 
ditary  nobility  in  France,  I  have  thought  it  not 
unprofitable  to  demonfirate  that  this  Senate 
which  Some  would  eftablifh,  and  this  diitinCtion 
of  ranks  which  fome  would  preferve,  were,  at 

all 
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all  times,  fources  of  trouble  in  the  Roman  re 
public,  and  produced,  finally,  its  fubjugation. 

- - — — - ■  _  _ _ _ 


Of  GREAT  CHARACTERS,  OR.  CATO  THE  CENSOR; 

AND  CATO  OF  UTICA. 

IN  political  affairs,  it  is  the  charader  rather 
than  the  fipirit  which  predominates.  Without 
the  glory  of  arms,  great  charaders  have  even 
obtained  celebrity,  and  efientially  ferved  their 
country.  Each  Cato  was  an  example  of  this  : 
both  were  inflexible,  incapable  of  being  corrupt¬ 
ed,  and  intrepid.  Cato  the  cenfor,  the  conftant 
accufer  of  the  grandees  of  Rome,  was  not  to  be 
impeded  in  his  courfe  by  any  confederation,  and 
evinced  his  love  for  the  public  weal,  and  his 
hatred  of  the  violation  of  the  written  laws.  He 
perfecuted  vicious  men  ;  and,  equally  attentive 
to  public  affairs,  never  addreffed  the  fenate  on 
fubjeds  the  leaff  material,  without  winding  up 
opinion  by  thefe  words:  and  it  -trikes  me. 
that  the  defiruShon  of  Carthage  is  comic  hied  with 
this  meafure .  Cato  of  Utica  preferred  befor 
every  other  ccnhderation  .  a  dice  and  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  entertained  no  hatred  again  if  men,  but 

o  7 

Amply  agaiiiil  the  vices  which  fapped 
fiituw  f  of  the.ftate* 
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It  was  Cato,  who,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
being  carried  by  his  preceptor  to  Sylla’s  houfe, 
and  being  there  a  witnefs  to  the  tyranny  which 
was  exercifed  over  his  fallow  citizens,  was 
aftonifhed  at  this  tyrant's  not  being  killed,  and 
afked  for  a  fword  to  flab  him.  /am  not  afraid 
of  him,  added  he. 

Strong  in  his  virtue,  he  afpired  to  no  digni-  ' 
tv,  nor  did  he  make  intereft  for  any,  till  he 
thought  it  neceflary  for  the  public  good.  Al¬ 
ways  like  himielf,  he  divined  the  character  of 
Caefar,  and  followed  him  ftep  by  ftep  into  fu¬ 
turity  with  fuch  aftonifhing  precifion,  that, 
after  the  event,  it  was  faid,  he  had  not  fore- 
feen  any  thing,  but  was  the  confident  of  Caefar ’s 
fee  rets. 

He  was  no  follower  of  Pompey,  but  was  one 
of  his  party,  becaufe  it  embraced  the  fhadow  of 

liberty.  After  the  rout  of  Pharfalia,  he  endea- 

* 

voured  to  revive  the  republic  even  from  its 
ruins  ;  be  flint  himfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Utica, 
but  as  loon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Scipio, 
he  faw  no  falvatibn  for  his  country,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  fafety  of  all  the  Romans  who  had 
followed  his  fortunes  ;  and  when  the  laft  of  his 
friends  had  embarked,  he  ftabbed  himfelf,  and 
expired,  after  having  torn  a,way  the  drellings  that 
had  been  put  upon  his  wound, 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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Thefe  two  ereat  characters  ftemmed  the  tor- 
rent  of  the  iniquities  with  which  Rome  was 
contaminated.  Cato  of  Utica  would  have  been 
a  general  worthy  to  oppofe  to  C  re  far :  he  per- 
fuaded  Pompey  not  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  for  this 
was  the  only  refource  of  his  enemy,  whom  he 
would  have  ruined  by  protracting  time.  He 
had  given  the  fame  advice  to  Scipio.  When  we 
refledt  that  a  feries  cf  the  greateft  political  events 
depended  on  this  counfel,  we  cannot  help  re¬ 
gretting  that  Cato  obtained  no  better  a  hearing. 
The  Roman  republic  would  not  have  fallen  fo 
wretchedly,  and  the  Roman  empire  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  (landing  at  this  day. 

And  was  it  not  from  the  reputation  of  virtue 
enjoyed  by  that  other  great  character  called  Brutus, 
that  the  -con  (piracy  againft  Casfar  borrowed  all 
its  force  and  confidence  ?  In  the  event  Brutus 
threw  himfelf  on  his  fvvord,  while  his  wife, 
worthy  of  fuch  a  hufband,  fwallowed  live  coals, 
that  Ihe  miszht  not  furvive  his  death,  and  the 
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ruin  of  her  country. 

And  did  not  Cromwell  and  Richlieu,  and 
that  fecond  Richlieu  the  marquis  de  Pcmbal, 
owe  every  thing  great-  that  they  atchieved  to 
the  firmnefs  of  their  chara&er  r  We  have  h  ad 
many  men  endued  whth  rare  qualities,  but  firm- 

nefk 
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nefs  of  character  has  been  the  defideratum  of 
almoft  all  our  ftatefmen. 

A  determined  charadter  !  This  is  far  more 
uncommon  among  the  French  than  the  man  of 
genius.  Why  fo  ? - There  are  things  which 

O  J  O 

we  feel  fo  ftrongly,  that  we  difdain  to  exprefs 
them. 

Virtue  acquires  firmnefs  from  a  fenfe  of  her 
own  dignity,  but  great  fortitude  is  neceflary  be¬ 
tides.  We  cannot  deny  here  (for  what  is  not 
done  in  our  days  to  difcourage  every  effort  of 
virtue  !)  that  attempts  are  made  to  rob  her 
even  of  her  triumph,  by  pretending  to  believe 
in  no  fuch  thing:  her  generolitv,  her  greatnefs 
of  foul,  her  lacrifices,  every  thing  in  a  word  is 
called  in  queftion.  A  man  behaves  like  a  hero, 
and  yet  fervile  ideas,  interefted  views,  and 
{lavish  fentiments  are  attributed  to  him,  becaufe 
thole  who  judge  him  are  Haves,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  virtue.  It  is  a  misfortune  to 
be  born  among  men  of  fuch  a  ftamp  ;  but  ne- 
verthelefs,  amid  all  the  degradation  of  modem 
manners,  we  ftill  poffefs  a  multitude  of  virtuous 
magiftrates  whofe  fortitude  we  cannot  chufe 
but  admire.  Their  patriotic  voice  feconds  that  of 
our  writers,  and  effectually  forms  a  reprefenta- 
tive  body,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Chinefe 
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mandarines,  fo  much  extolled  in  the  hiftory  of 
that  vaft  empire. 


OF-  THE  POLICY  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

AS  icon  as  the  half  of  a  nation  can  be  brought 
to  take  up  arms  again  ft  the  other  half,  the  Lite 
of  the  empire  may  be  decided  in  one  day.  Thus 
the  battles  of  Adiium  and  Bofvvorth  determined 
in  Europe  the  fortunes  of  Romeand  of  England  ; 
and  thus  Guife  was  on  the  point  of  producing 
the  greateft  of  revolutions  in  France. 

But  to  reduce  the  great  under  the  power  of  a 
houfe  which  moft  of  them  regarded  fome  time 
before  as  only  on  a  footing  with  theirs ;  to  fub- 
je£t  all  the  different  ranks  of  citizens,  and  this 
by  means  of  laws,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  nation,  and  at  leaff,  with  the 
refpedlful  and  fiient  confent  of  the  other  part ; 
this  undoubtedly  muff  be  a  ftroke  of  policy  rc- 
fulting  from  circumftances,  or  it  muff  be  the 
work  of  great  ftatefmen,  who,  like  Auguftus  or 
Richelieu,  knew  what  they  may  fafely  attempt, 
and  divine  what  a  nation  will  bear  without  dan¬ 
ger  to  itfelf,  or  to  him  who  fiiall  ftrike  fo  dar-< 
ing  a  blow. 


Auguftu§ 
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Auguftus  was  actuated  by  the  moft  refined  and 
profound  policy.  After  rendering  himfelf  rnafter 
of  the  empire,  he  fully  underftood  that  it  was 
his  intereft  to  retain  the  command  of  the  army; 
but  he  was  aware  that  this  engine  might  recoil 
upon  himfelf,  if  the  legions  collected  together 
fhould  acquire  an  idea  of  their  own  ftrength, 
and  fhould  find  a  General  capable  of  gaining  their 
affedtions. 

What  did  Auguftus  do  ?  He  declared,  with  a 
feeming  moderation,  that  the  empire  was  Suffi¬ 
ciently  extended,  and  that  confequently  every 
idea  of  an  offenfive  war  ought  to  be  relinquifhed. 
Nothing  was  required,  according  to  him,  but  to 
guard  the  frontiers  againft  the  incurfions  of  bar- 
barians.  In  that  fervice,  he  employed  thole  an¬ 
cient,  thofe  formidable  legions,  which  were  now 
difperfed  in  fmall  detachments,  along  immenfe 
frontiers. 

The  army,  being  thus  divided,  was  always 
under  his  control.  He  prevented  its  combina¬ 
tion,  and  ftifled  the  genius  of  its  commanders, 
by  precluding  all  opportunity  of  cultivating  and 
difplaying  it,  ft  nee  military  Ikill  could  in  future 
merely  confift  in  reftraining  undifeiplined  mul¬ 
titudes  from  pafting  great  rivers,  and  in  defend¬ 
ing  impregnable  fortreffes  againft  barbarians  ah- 
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folutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war. 
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Ali  the  citizens  had  been  obliged  to  become 
foldiers  during  the  fixty  years  of  the  civil  wars. 
Auguftus  enabled  a  law,  of  a  fpirit  altogether 
contrary,  namely,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  embrace  the  military  profeffion,  un- 
lels  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  or  to  enter 
into  the  guards  of  Caefar.  He  particularly  fa¬ 
voured  agriculture,  which  attached  his  fubjects 
to  the  wafte  lands,  and  taught  them  to  procure 
fubfiftence  without  bearing  arms.  The  people 
derived  great  advantages  from  devoting  them- 
felvcs  to  hulbandry,  which  was  the  principal 
objeft  that  fixed  the  attention  of  Auguftus 
when  he  had  acquired  the  pcffdTion  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  By  this  conduit,  he  encouraged  marriage 
and  population  ;  he  banifhed  warlike  and  fediti- 
ous  ideas,  by  fecuring  the  tranquility  of  the 
empire  ;  he  became,  by  his  wife  and  prudent 
meafures,  the  true  mafter  of  Rome  ;  and  uni- 
verfal  peace  made  him  a  defpot  in  the  palace  of 

the  Crefars 
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Although  Auguftus  be  boafted  to  have  reviv¬ 
ed  in  Italy  the  golden  age,  it  is  realonable  to 
prefume,  that  he  permitted  the  people  to  tafte 
the  lweets  and  the  pleafures  which  are  the 
fruits  of  peace  and  abundance,  the  better  only 
to  extinguifh  in  individuals  every  rafh  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fpirit  of  enterprize.  He  employed  the 

charms 
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charms  and  improvements  of  agriculture,  con¬ 
tinual  diverfions,  and  multiplied  fpecfacles  for 
the  populace,  as  many  fovercigns  have  fince 
done,  merely  to  captivate  the  nation,  and  fix 
the  public  attention  on  .agreeable  or  trifling 
objects. 

Thofe  who  cultivate  their  eftates,  who  inha¬ 
bit  handlome  villas  or  opulent  cities,  think  not 
of  civil  war.  Quiet  enjoyment  renders  men 
fober,  and  readily  convinces  them,  that  it  is 
much  eafier  for  them  to  improve  their  property 
and  augment  their  riches  by  peace,  than  by  a 
ruinous  and  uncertain  war. 

Th  is  it  was  that  eftablifhed  on  a  firm  bads 
the  power  of  Auguftus,  that  deftroyed  all  equa¬ 
lity  between  him  and  the  reft  of  the  nobility. 

✓  j  * 

and  that  will  confolidate  every  authority,  which, 
not  pafiing  the  bounds  of  moderation,  will  thus 
become  the  ftronger  and  the  more  refpefted. 

It  is  by  attaching  men  to  cultivation  and 
plenty,  that  the  fovereignty  will  enjoy  all  its 
plenitude,  and  that  a  nation  will  be  at  once  fuh- 
miflive  and  peaceable.  This  is  what  Tacitus  fo 
well  depifts ;  CunElos  >  dulced'me  otii  pellcxit 
this  is  what  Paterculus  expreffes  ;  Certa  cniaue 
renmi  fuarum  pojfejfio. 

ILczdem  magiftratuim  vocabulce ,  fays  Tacitus  : 
the  people  are  led  by  names.  The  titles  of  a n- 
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dent  offices  fhould  be  retained.  The  people 
never  examine  things  fo  deeply,  as  to  perceive 
the  alterations  introduced,  if  the  denominations 
be  not  changed. 

Tiberius,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  treafoa 

A. 

againftthe  ftate,and  with  the  ufual  forms  of  juftice, 
put  to  death  the  defcendants  of  the  patricians  who 
had  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  Caefar,  caufed  no 
difcontent  among  the  Roman  people.  They  con¬ 
fined  themfelves  to  the  obfervation,  that  the 
fenate  had  pronounced  fentence  according  to  the 
law.  Caligula,  difregarding  the  law,  {imply 
commanded  the  guards  to  affaffinate  luch  of  the 
patricians  as  had  difpleaied  him.  Tiberius  died 
peaceably,  and  Caligula  was  killed  by  a  captain 
or  the  praetorian  bands,  while  he  was  delivering 
to  him  the  CQunler-fign  of  the  day. 

They  are  umkilful  defpots  who  determine  to  / 
employ  a  military  force  without  a  pretext  of 
law. 


OF  THE  LIMITS  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

OF  what  magnitude  is  the  Hate  the  belt  cal¬ 
culated  to  contribute  to  the  fum  of  public  hap- 
pinefsi'  Empires  of  a  vaft  extent  are  fubjecl  to 
difmemberment,  while  others  fortunately  con¬ 
fined 
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fined  within  more  narrow  limits*  are  only  the 
more  vigorous  and  robuft. 

Rome  was  doomed  to  fall  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  greatnefs  ;  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  is  ex- 
haufted ;  and  the  Ruffian  empire,  though  a 
country  of  fiaves,  will  not  ft  and  a  century  and 
an  half  on  its  enormous  bafis.  England  has  loft 
her  colonies  ;  and  time,  independently  of  every 
other  motive,  would  have  fufficed  to  bring  about 
a  revolution.  But  a  fmall  ftate  is  always  lefs 
happy  in  proportion  than  a  great  one.  The  tall 
trees  of  the  foreft  abforb  the  juices  of  the  earth 
to  feed  their  threading  branches,  while  ihrubs 
of  humbler  growth  w  ither  and  decay. 

The  greateft  political  phenomenon  that  exifrs 
is  the  bafis  of  the  Chinefe  government.  The 
emperor,  it  is  faid,  has  power  of  life  and  death 
over  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  What 
mighty  central  force  can  put  fo  vait  a  machine 
in  motion  ?  ’Tis  an  ahufe  of  words  ;  this  depo- 
tifm,  however  virtuous,  does  not  exift  as  we  are 
taught  to  believe  ;  the  thing  is  impoffible.  Two 
hundred  millions  of  men  do  not  obey  a  ft  ogle 
man  exciufively  ;  nor  can  I  believe-  in  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  people  thus  governed  :  they  muft  be 
indolent,  ftupid,  void  of  all  feeling,  or  debafed 
by  fuperftition,  to  adhere  everlaftingly  to  the 

fame 
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fame  cuftoms  and  manners ;  it  is  a  nation  fut 
generis . 

.but  fourteen  thoufand  lettered  mandarines 
compote  the  inftructing  part ;  and  as  they  are 
ail  at  one  and  the  fame  time  profeffors  of  mora¬ 
lity,  governors  of  towns,  and  members  of  the 
tribunals  of  juftice,  I  can  conceive  that  it  is  this 
enlightened  body  which  averts  the  evils  of  de- 
fpotilm.  Befides,  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
emperor  mud:  be,  and  is,  in  reality  loft,  in  the 
immenfe  number  of  his  fubje&s.  He  only  re¬ 
tains  the  power  of  confolidating,  by  wifdom  and 
juftice,  the  diftant  members  of  this  enormous 
political  body  :  let  us  proceed. 

A  fingle  acre  of  land  fown  with  rice,  will 
fupport  eight  Chinefe  peafants  ;  while  in  Europe 
it  requires  four  acres  of  ground  for  the  fuf~ 
tenance  of  a  fingle  man.  Such  eafy  means  of 
iubfiftance  muft  needs  weaken  the  force  of 
defpotifm,  for  agricultural  riches  will  ever  be 
the  moft  powerful  arms  againft  tyranny. 

The  advantage  of  great  ftates  confifts  in  this, 
that  the  government,  which  is  generally  rich, 
comes  forward  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  fociety  ; 
that  it  undertakes  public  works  wherever  public 
utility  requires  it ;  that  canals,  high  roads,  and 
edifices  are  every  where  multiplied  ;  and  that 

thefe 
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thefe  enterprifes,  vaft  in  their  conception,  facb- 
litate  communication,  and  form  eftablifiiments 
conducive  to  the  public  weal.  I  know  that  the 
decree  of  confidence  is  not  always  that  of  pro- 
fperity  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  play  of  the  political, 
machine  is  increafed,  the  arts  beget  one  another, 
and  emulation,  fpurred  on  ■  from  day  to  day, 
foars  to  its  higheft  pitch. 

It  is  amid  the  movements  of  a  great  nation, 
that  the  induftry  of  him  who  works,  completely 
correfponds  with  the  fancy  of  him  who  con- 
fumes.  The  adtion  of  government,  by  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  powers,  promotes  opulence.  The 
various  knowledge  poffeffed  by  fo  many  men, 
turns  to  the  general  account.  Utility  derived 
from  things,  is  almoft  infinitely  increafed  by  the 
number  of  individual  perfons.  A  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  is  employed  ;  and  the  variety  of 
enjoyments  produces  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
the  real  and  the  fancied  conveniences  of  life  ;  lor 
to  be  mafters  of  what  is  neceffarv  and  efTential, 
we  muft  poffefs  that  which  is  fuperfluous  alio. 

The  happinefs  of  a  nation,  therefore,  is  what 
conftitutes  its  power  alfo  ;  and  you  cannot  at 
this  time,  feparate  the  former  from  the  ftate  of 
the  arts,  and  the  progrefs  of  human  intelligences. 
Now,  it  requires  a  large  territory  to  fabricate 
in  abundance  various  articles  ;  and  feveral  en¬ 
joyments 
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joyments  can  no  where  become  familiar  and 
common,  nnlefs  among  a  very  great  number  of 
men  who  hold  with  each  other  frequent  and 
conftant  communications.  Works  of  genius 
will  not  na\e  tnen  full  fcope  unlefs  when  a 
large  confumption  fliall  be  at  hand  to  encourage 
ulcj’ul  and  fantafiiv^  productions,  which  are  in  a 
mannei  moiviiible.  Both  of  thefe  are  become  fo 
many  wants;  and,  as  they  contribute  to  foften 
tne  rigours  of  exiftence,  policy  enjoins  that 
every  tafte  fhould  be  indulged,  to  give  to  the 
empire  its  higheft  pitch  of  profperity. 

.A  gi  caL  ftate  eftabliiTies  with  mofi  certainty 
its  phyfical  prefervation.  The  fcourges  of  na¬ 
ture,  be  they  as  difaflrous  as  they  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  never  attack  it  unlefs  partially.  War, 
famine,  and  the  plague,  are  combated,  and  their 
fatal  effeCts  diminifhed,  by  vaft  and  enlightened 
attentions,  and  by  the  junction  of  many  efforts. 
The  province  which  fuffers  finds  aid  in  the 
neighbouring  province  ;  while  remedies  and 
helps  of  every  defeription,  by  which  greater 
ravages  are  prevented,  and  lofles  fometimes  re¬ 
paired,  are  abundantly  fupplied. 

A  gi'eat  ftate  depends  alfo  on  its  mafs,  and 
ciefies  the  event  of  an  attack  :  it  may  be  pene¬ 
trated,  but  cannot  be  iubdued  by  hoftile  inva- 
fons.  I  he  French  empire  owes  its  permanency 
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to  its  mafs,  by  which  its  neighbours  are  without 
any  great  effort  repelled.  This  kingdom  exifts 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  moil  vehement  jealou¬ 
sies,  and  owes  its  fecurity  entirely  to  its  extent. 
Now,  the  progreflion  and  increafe  of  power, 
when  a  population  is  great,  are  confiderable,  on 
this  account,  that  no  eftimation  can  be  made  of 
the  quantity  of  means  which  can  be  created. 

The  fcourge  of  war  is,  at  leaft,  conftantly 
driven  from  the  centre  towards  the  extremities. 
The  centre  is  tranquil  ;  and  it  is  altogether  im¬ 
probable  that  a  great  empire  can  be  fuddenly 
divided  and  portioned  out.  It  has  a  powerful 
reliftance,  infinite  reactions,  and  vomits  forth 
againft  its  aggreffors  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
arms  and  warlike  ftores,  becaufe  poffeffed  of  an 
extenfive  territory.  Before  they  can  exhauft  it, 
its  enemies  exhauft  their  own  refources.  It 
cannot  be  fubjugated  even  by  mifcarriages  : 
from  its  moft  concealed  fibres  powerful  refources 
arife  ;  and  when  its  parts  are  thought  to  be 
feperated,  and  cut  afunder,  even  then  is  fuch  an 
empire  regenerated. 

Defpotifm,  it  is  true,  (and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  by  which  it  is 
fo  clofely  refembled,J  agrees  quite  naturally 
with  a  great  empire.  This,  however,  can  only 
apply  to  an  enlightened  ftate  of  the  community, 
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wrier,  a  great  degree  of  knowledge  is  univerfaily 
diffufed,  when  a  wife  conffitution  is  conftantly 
fpurned,  and  when  little  attention  is  paid  to 
public  affairs.  But  as  the  laws  can  never  have 
a  better  effabliflied  afcendancy,  nor  a  more  im- 
pofing  majeffy,  than  when  their  fway  is  exer- 
oifed  over  an  extenhve  and  populous  kingdom, 
it  becomes  a  flate,  fuch  as  is  now  deferibed,  to 
adopt  a  good  conftitution  of  government :  the 
great  fpring  is  lodged  in  its  own  bofom,  and  it 
can  realize  the  powers  which  it  can  readily 
draw  from  the  extent  of  its  poffeffions. 

Let  me  again  repeat,  that  a  happy  political 
government  is  not  formed  of  itfelf :  it  muff  be 
the  efFedt  of  meditation,  and  the  product  of  wif- 
dom  and  fagacity.  In  a  great  flate  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  laid  with  the  greatefl:  difficulty,  fince 
the  feience  of  the  legiflator  muff  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  the  population.  All  the 
prefent  forms  of  government  were  formerly  de- 
vifed  by  nations  of  fmall  extent.  The  progref-' 
five  rife  of  kingdoms  evidently  produces  an  ex- 

tenfion  of  intelligences ;  and  the  fundamental 
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legiflation,  by  comprehending  a  larger  furface, 
requires  better  laws,  a  more  dexterous  admi- 
niffration,  and  more  detailed  views,  becaufe,  ia 
dominions  of  vaft  extent,  thofe  difficulties  fpring 
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up  which  would  be  fcarcely  felt  in  fmall  or 
parcelled  out  territories. 

There  are,  notwithftanding,  certain  bounds  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  exceeded  the  overgrown 
Bates  then  become  inert  and  fluggifh,  yielding 
of  themfelves  like  thofe  long  cords  which  are 
never  flretched,  and  which  confhntly  prefent  a 
confideruble  curve.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
China  was  fubdued  by  five  or  fix  thouiand  Tar¬ 
tars,  that  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  were  ex¬ 
terminated  by  four  or  five  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  immenfe  empire  of  the  Perfians 
was  overthrown  by  thirty  thoufand  Macedo¬ 
nians. 

Thefe  too  bulky  Bates  admit  of  defpotifm, 
not  by  their  nature,  but  becaufe  their  refpec- 
tive  parts  are  without  communication,  agree¬ 
ment,  and  activity,  infomuch,  that  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals  which  compofe  them,  the  human  facul¬ 
ties  are  in  a  dormant  ftate.  Hence  arifes  a  gra¬ 
dual  devaluation,  founded  on  ignorance,  and 
maintained  by  the  difunion  of  the  parts. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  great  empires  can 
be  governed,  to  employ  the  commonly  received 
terms,  defpotically  alone.  Every  nation  which 
neglefits  public  affairs  is  puniflied  by  itfelf  for 
the  renunciation  it  makes :  forgetful  of  its  own 
Brength,  it  furrenders  its  profperityr,  inftead  of 
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becoming,- as  \i  might,  a  formidable  body  a  train  il 
vvsiK  ii  thole  who  fhould  be  fo  rafh  as  to  aim  a 
blow  would  perifix  in  the  attempt.  When  men,  in 
a  great  ft  ate,  after  having  forfeited  their  own  li- 
buty  by  an  aoject  fubmifiion  to  the  prince, 
comei t  to  tneir  particular  advantage  the  flavery 
Oi  their  fellow-iubjects,  that  flavery  preffeswith 
a  double  weight  ;  and  it  becomes  the  juft  pu- 
minment  of  a  cowardice  which  is  the  more  cul¬ 
pable,  becaufe  the  effort  to  ihake  it  off  is  eafy  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  lupport 
the  oppreffion  and  accumulate  the  common  dif- 


afters. 

1  he  balance  or  equilibrium  of  Europe  is 
a  term  not  eafily  demonftrable,  but  which  con- 
veys  an  idea  that  at  the  leaft  prevents  three 
nates  of  a  certain  extent  from  unitin sr  againft  a 
fourth.  i  o  obtain  its  juft  eftimation,  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  combine  the  fecondary  caufes 
with  the  fir  ft ;  but  as  this  is  impoffible,  the 
political  mechaniim  is  confined  to  the  prevent¬ 
ing  of  the  union  of  feveral  ftates  again  ft  one. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  choice  and  falutary 
idea  which  effectually  checks  the  concuflion  of 
empires  ;  and  without  which,  it  is  certain  that 
a  vaft  power,  itlelf  fhaken  to  its  very  founda¬ 
tions,  would  not  permit  other  ftates  to  enjoy 
their  repofe  and  their  level.  The  idea  of  the 
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equilibrium  refills  the  deftrudtion  or  too  ereat 

x  O 

weakening  of  any  one  power  ;  and  although  it 
be  impoffible  to  prove  it  geometrically,  ftill  rea- 
fon  makes  the  calculation., 

Thofe  nearly  equal  forces,  which,  although 
they  are  without  a  centre,  balance  each  other, 
diipiay  to  the  imagination,  ftill  more  a&ive  than 
our  reafon,  by  the  idea  of  repole  they  afford,  all 
the  inconveniences  that  might  refult  from  the 
equilibrium  being  deftroyed  by  a  fudden  fhock 
and  contention. 

Thus,  that  which  in  any  kingdom  keeps  up 
a  particular  order,  (that  is  to  fay,  the  dread  that 
the  different  bodies  of  the  ftate  fhould  enter  into 
a  conflict  with  each  other,)  preferves  Europe  in 
a  kind  of  repofe  ;  and  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  deftroy  this  balance,  ambition  is  alarmed,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  eftimate  the  final  efFeds  of  the 
commotion. 

\\  hatever  can  fecure  an  -agreement  between 
all  nations,  does  it  even  confift  in  the  moft  ro- 
mantic  ideas,  is  efifentially  good  ;  and  this  ob- 
fervation  may  apply  to  all  reproaches  made  col- 

ge  military  bodies,  and  to  all 
thofe  detachea  phrafes  which  are  addrefied,  by 
way  of  final  analyfis,  to  men  who  certainly  are 
not  formed,  at  the  call  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  mo¬ 
narch,  to  wage  war  againft  each  other. 

Vol.  I.  B  b 
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The  balance  of  power  is  a  phrafe  of  moderd 
invention  ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  league  of  the  Grecian  repub¬ 
lics,  the  jealoufy  Athens  excited,  the  conten¬ 
tions  between  the  luccefTors  of  Alexander,  the 
pretty  equal  divifions  that  were  made  after  the 
death  of  that  famous  conqueror,  and  the  weaker 
fide  fupported  by  the  weak,  each  of  thefe  fadts 
feperately,  and  all  of  them  conjunctively,  prove 
that  the  Grecian  republics,  whether  by  reafon 
or  by  inflindt,  knew  how  to  preferve  a  balance. 

The  Roman  empire  had,  it  is  true,  a  prodi¬ 
gious  extent ;  but  here  again  Carthage  was  the 
counterpoife  of  the  great  power. 

Would  not  the  moil  terrible  danger  to  the 
human  race  confift  in  its  finding  itfelf  expofed 
to  the  terrible  and  preponderating  force  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy  ?  Would  not  the  mailer  of 
fo  many  kingdoms  neceifarily  abufe  his  power* 
either  by  himfelf,  or  through  his  viceroys  ? 
Would  not  a  proud  and  defpotic  race,  which 
would  fucceiiively  annihilate  the  liberties  of 

J 

Europe,  fpring  up  from  this  gigantic  fovereign  ? 
The  houfe  of  Auftria,  fo  terrible  to  the  uni- 
verfe,  feems  to  have  afforded  a  fample  of  the 
incalculable  evils  which  univerfal  monarchy 
would  produce  in  the  world  ;  fo  neceffary  is  it 
that  Rates  fhould  be  limited,  and  that  they 

fhould 
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fhould  mutually  dread  each  other,  to  the  end 
that  harmony  may  be  difplayed,  and  that  public 
liberty  may  fomewhere  find  a  rampart. 

Sovereigns  poffefling  enormous  territories  can 
only  be  reftrained  by  the  dread  of  having  their 
poffeffions  attacked  :  they  perceive,  confufedly, 
that  the  breach,  when  once  made,  is  the  fpark 
by  which  the  fire  may  be  propagated. 

England  has  figured  on  the  globe  as  a  power 
protecting  the  general  liberty  of  Europe  ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  may  be  confidercd  as  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  the  human  race.  Had  it  not  been  for 
England,  France,  or  perhaps  Spain,  would  have 
acquired  an  afcendency  over  Europe  a  century 
ago  ;  and  religious  liberty  at  leaft  would  have 
been  deftroyed. 

Ho  wever  chimerical  the  equilibrium  of  Eu¬ 
rope  may  be,  it  fupplies  to  each  irate  a  perlua- 
fion  of  its  perfonal  fecurity.  The  little  republics 
fubfift  entirely  under  the  fhelter  of  this  theory  ; 
while  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  a  general 
confederacy  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
be  far  more  injurious  to  the  perfonal  liberties  of 
the  human  race,  than  thole  oppoiitions  of  Hate 
to  ftate,  which  prevent  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
nations,  and  eftabliih  the  privileges  of  each 
principality  on  the  bails  of  an  equal  refinance. 
Hence  has  the  league  of  certain  kings  demon- 
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ftrated  all  the  mifchief  which  may  refult  from 
that  union  which  invariably  bears  hardeft  on  the 
freer  nations  of  Europe. 

I  am  pleafed  at  feeing  fmall  fhapelefs  ftates 
enter  into  a  full  perfuafion,  that  they  either  do, 
or  can  throw  a  weight  into  this  balance,  fince 
the  chimera  which  pofieffes  them  retards  the 
torrent  of  a  defpotifm  provided  with  the  moft 
formidable  weapons,  and  which  might  otherwife 
literally  fubjugate  the  human  race,  no  matter 
whether  beneath  one  or  feveral  hands,  for  with 
refpedt  to  the  enormity  of  the  difafter  it  is  the 
fame  thing.  It  fhould  here  be  noticed,  that 
every  ftate  which  has  exceeded  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  is  prepared  for  defpotifm  ;  and  it  is  a  pro¬ 
blem  incapable  of  folution,  that  the  more  men 
there  are  in  a  flate,  the  more  are  they  difpofed 
to  flavery.  The  central  weight,  neceffarily  aug¬ 
mented,  inftead  of  being  a  force  purely  defen- 
five,  becomes,  through  its  very  effence,  firft 
offenfive,  and  at  length  opprefiive. 

That  Europe  may  be  made  to  form  but  one 
and  the  fame  fociety  is  an  admirable  fpecula- 
tion.  But  when  a  fupernatural  being  fhall  de- 
feend  from  heaven,  and  take  his  feat  on  a 
throne,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  fhall  admit  the 
necefiity  of  deftroying  the  fyftem  of  that  balance, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  wars  that  refult  from 
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it  allows  a  ufeful  divifion  to  fubfift.  Slavery  is 

y  <  >| 

moft  certainly  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  horrors 
of  combats,  which,  after  all,  have  their  truce 
and  their  termination. 

I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  the  balance  of  trade,  a 
matter  which  leads  to  Hill  greater  errors,  but 
which  does  not  enter  into  my  fubjed.  Kings 
have  made  war  on  a  large  fcale  for  commerce, 
the  foldiers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ftruggling 
with  each  other  in  the  caufe  of  merchants  :  and 
thefe  very  kings,  forgetful  of  io  many  efforts 
made,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt,  have  afterwards 
fhackled  and  harraifed  commerce  within  their 
own  dominions.  All  this  would  appear  incon- 

ceiveable,  if  a  momentary  cupidity  did  not 
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banifh  the  remembrance  of  more  durable  ad¬ 
vantages  :  the  fable  of  the  hen  that  lay  golden 
eggs,  is  the  emblem  of  the  policy  of  cabinets. 


OF  THE  CENTRAL  FORCE  AND  ITS  RE- ACTIONS. 

IN  every  government  a  central  force  is  need¬ 
ed.  If  the  public  authority  has  not  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bind  equally  all  the  members  of  the 
Hate,  then  is  there  an  end  of  unity,  fecurity, 
and  prefervation.  To  confide  fuch  an  authority 
to  a  fingle  man,  is  converting  it  into  an  arbi- 
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trary  one,  and  argues  the  very  height  of  infant¬ 
ry  •  but  this  in  reality  very  rarely  occurs.  Un¬ 
limited  power  falls  of  itfelf ;  and  in  the  inftances 
when  a  mercilefs  defpot  has  capricioufly  put  to 
death  a  part  of  the  fociety,  he  has  only  been 
fuffered  to  do  fo,  becaufe  the  fociety  in  general 
.  has,  for  its  repofe,  approved  of  the  exercife  of 
his  fanguinary  will.  Thus  was  it  with  the 
Dictator  at  Rome ;  and  thus  it  is  with  the 
Grand  Seignior  at  Conftantinople.  The  pleni¬ 
tude  of  power,  granted,  in  criles  of  difficulty, 
eitner  to  a  fugle  man,  or  to  a  fmall  number  of 
the  citizens,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the  per¬ 
nicious  effe&s  which  might  have  refulted  from 
feveral  oppofite  forces,  has  been  confdered  as 
little  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  When  the 
peril  fublides,  the  power  of  the  defpot  is  necef- 
farily  diminifficd  ;  and  the  exceffes  into  which 
he  had  gone  in  the  hour  of  public  danger,  gave 
him  no  legitimate  title  to  repeat  them  when 
tranquility  is  reftored.  Where  has  a  man  been 
found,  at  all  times,  mightier  than  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  ?  every  fociety  has  foon  become  confcious 
of  its  furpafing  him  in  ftrength. 

Eefides  the  conventions  that  are  recognized, 
the  people  make  an  effort  to  re-eftabliffi  feveral 

portions  of  their  independence  :  the  fovereignty 
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becomes  mixed,  limited,  and  tempered,  becaufe 
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rational  beings  do  not  beftow  on  their  chief  the 
unlimited  faculty  of  rendering  them  miferable. 
The  degree  of  obedience  has  almoft  invariably 
followed  the  fum  of  general  good  bellowed  on 
the  nation  ;  and  no  one  can  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  rcfpedt  the  fovereign  power  any  fuither 
than  it  appears  ufeful  to  him.  Abfolute  autho¬ 
rity  is,  therefore,  merely  a  momenta! y  ufurpa- 
tion,  to  which  nations  confent  with  tne  foie 
view  of  combating  and  deftroying  another  ty¬ 
ranny  ;  but  the  danger  being  removed,  the 
arbitrary  power  totters,  and  at  length  falls.  The 
motives  for  refufing  to  fubmit  to  an  abfolute 
fway  are  then  combined*  and  they  loon  triumph 
over  every  obftacle. 

Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe  one 
nation  alone,  the  Danilh,  has  bellowed  an  ab¬ 
folute  authority  on  its  fovereign.  I  his  extreme 
courfe,  however,  was  reforted  to  by  the  Danes 
to  fhield  them  from  the  infupportable  tyranny 
of  their  nobility  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  king 
of  Denmark  is  in  veiled  with  the  moll  formally 
abfolute  power  in  the  univerfe,  that  government 
has  not  exceeded  the  limits  affigned  to  temperate 
monarchies,  fo  true  is  it,  that  when  the  citizens 
have  made  the  moll  folemn  facrifice  of  their  li¬ 
berty,  a  portion  of  it.  is  Hill  retained  by  them. 

Bb  4  Wife 
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Vviie  governments  limit  themfelves  to  a 
power  of  a  certain  extent,  and  are  feniible  of  the 
fatal  confequences  which  would  refult  from  its 
being  Cained  too  iar.  Operations,  vicious  in 
themfelves,  are  conftantly  diredled  by  certain  be¬ 
nevolent  aims,  without  which  they  could  have 
no  exikence.  In  Pruffia  it  is  a  maxim  never  to 
augment  the  imports ;  and  in  another  military 
Irate,  the  moll:  fcrupulous  attention  is  paid  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  fubjed-s’  property.  Thus  is 
exceffive  power  tempered  by  certain  excellent 
principles,  infomuch,  that  beneath  the  fhade  of 
gieat  military  bodies  liberty  fometimes  flourifhes. 
Irnni  acticable  as  this  may  appear,  it  neverthelefs 
exifts  for  a  certain  time. 

1  ioi  ercign  authority,  therefore,  is  never 
aibitiaiy,  feeing  that,  befides  the  fundament&l 
laws,  an  infinity  of  particular  laws  every  where 
fiupci  intend  tire  eftabli  (lament  of  the  order  of  juf- 
tice.  Unqueftionably  there  are  violences  which 
ipji t  with  the  life  of  the  individual;  but  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  refiftance  made  to  theft  vio¬ 
lences,  the  evil  is  merely  tranfitory,  and  when 

t*"e  lic!tu!al  laws  are  violated,  the  dertruiSlion  of 
tlie  arbitrary  ones  follows. 

The  people  will  every  where  feel  influnStive- 
>  that  the  government  has  been  made  for 

■  them, 
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them,  and  that  they  can  new  model  it  at  their 
will,  when,  inftead  of  being  protected  by  it,  it 
crufhes  them. 

Defpots  have,  for  the  greater  part,  perilhed 
by  a  violent  death.  The  minds  moft  happily 
difpofed,  defpotifm  corrupts.  He  who  is  de- 
iirous  to  fhun  evil  does  not  feek  the  power 
which  may  throw  in  his  way  the  temptation ; 
while  he  who  governs  by  the  law  has,  on  his 
fide,  the  force  of  reafon  and  the  confent  of  the 
people. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fublime  than  this  fay¬ 
ing,  of  an  emperor  of  China  :  the  famine  of  my 
people  is  my  famine. 

There  are  vultures  who  prey  on  the  moft 
noble  functions  of  the  fovereignty.  They  are 
infamous  traffickers  of  the  moft  important 
places  and  employments,  and  diftribute  honours 
to  thofe  the  leaft  worthy  of  them.  Nations,  be 
allured,  that  the  fpeedy  downfall  of  thefe  men 
is  certain. 

When  the  fovereignty  is  confided  to  a  finglc 
man,  it  evidently  behoves  the  fovereign  to  re- 
lpedt  the  laws,  feeing  that  thofe  intermediate 
bodies,  in  whofe  hands  the  promulgation  of 
them,  whether  they  be  civil  or  criminal,  is 
placed,  enter  under  fome  denomination  or  ano¬ 
ther  into  the  formation  of  empires.  Every  na¬ 
tion 
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tion  abfolutely  deprived  of  the  means  of  refin¬ 
ance  would  otherwife  fink  into  flavery ;  and 
without  being  in  the  abfolute  poffeffion  of  re¬ 
publican  laws,  the  nation  which  has  a  body  of 
magiftrates,  is  fheltered  from  the  ruder  attacks 
of  arbitrary  power,  becaufe  the  magiftracy  can 
and  ought,  in  -  cafes  of  neceffity,  to  entitle  it- 
felf :  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  nation. 

As  every  citizen,  when  the  country  is  in 
danger,  is  a  foldier,  fo  does  every  magifirrate, 
when  public  liberty  is  attacked,  become  the  de- 
pofitary  and  guardian  of  the  national  principles. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  enlightened  part  of  the  ftate, 
has  a  right,  in  the  name  of  the  ftate,  to  come 
forward  in  fupport  of  the  laws  :  the  objeft  is 
no  lefs  than  the  falvation  of  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  then  refides  in  the  danger.  The  laws 
of  neceffity  are  anterior  to  all  others  j  and  the 
reparation,  not. the  fimple  inveftigation  of  the 
ancient  foundations,  becomes  the  queftion. — • 
When  the  ties  which  attach  us  to  our  country 
are  clofely  knitted  by  public  reafon,  the  form 
of  government  cannot  fail  to  be  good  :  where 
the  reverie  happens  to  be  the  cafe,  an  attach- 
mentto  the  ftate,  and  the  good  order  of  fociety, 
require  that  the  citizens  fhould,  without  de¬ 
lay,  apply  themfelves  to  the  refloration  of  the 
public  fortune.  The  defection  of  the  ancient 

bodies 
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bodies  invincibly  eftablifhes  the  right  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  bodies,  and  even  fuppofing  the  hitter  the 
creation  of  yefterday  only,  Still  they  belong  to 
the  country  the  moment  they  embark  in  her 
caufe ;  for  it  is  abfurd  to  think  that  a  nation 
either  does  or  can  exift  without  reprefentatives. 
Let  the  word  be  proicribed — -with  all  my  heart ; 
but  the  thing  is  not  the  lefs  effentially  necef- 
fary  :  it  will  again  and  again  difplay  itfelf  until 
the  laft  breath  of  political  life  Shall  be  utterly 
extinguished. 

Sidney  obferves,  that  civil  war  is  not  the 
greateft  of  evils.  To  reduce  the  people  to  fuch 
an  excefs  of  mifery,  of  feeblenefs,  and  of  abafe- 
ment,  that  they  have  no  longer  courage  or* 
Strength  to  undertake  any  thing,  is  infinitely, 
in  my  mind,  more  calamitous. 

Wemuft  not,  however,  confound  thofe  noble 
and  generous  citizens  who  feize  on  the  precife 
point,  the  point  of  maturity  for  great  revolutions, 
with  thofe  daring  diSturbers  of  the  public  tran¬ 
quility,  taken  from  among  the  clafs  of  worth- 
lefs  and  infignificant  men,  who,  as  Montefquieu 
obferves,  are  no  other  than  incendiaries  bellow¬ 
ing  forth  furious  declamations  which  make 
no  kind  of  impreffion  unlefs  on  thofe  who  are 
as  furious  as  themfelves. 

In  States  which  have  Shaken  off  an  arbitrary 
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yoke,  man  dilplays  the  higheft  degree  of juftice 
and  energy ;  and  of  all  nations,  the  one  which 
emerges  from  an  abyfs  of  mifery,  and  which  has 
purchafed  its  liberty  at  a  dear  price,  is  fufcepti- 
b!e  of  the  livlieft  fenfations.  There  fophifms 
are  no  longer  of  any  avail :  the  people  with  for 
an  equality  of  rights ;  and  every  abllracb  confi- 
cieration  difappears.  Temerity,  folly,  and  de¬ 
ception  are  confounded  ;  while  with  one  hand 
the  citizen  pulhes  alide  chicanery  and  fraud, 
and  with  the  other  the  faftidious  promiles  of  a 
malked  ambition. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


HOW  truly  great  was  Charlemagne  !  And 
how  maiefric,  among;  thofe  of  our  other  kings, 
was  the  phyliognomy  he  diiplayed  !  On  the  fe- 
cond  race  of  them  he  conferred  the  glory  of  his 
name,  and  attached  to  France  the  grandeur  of 
the  reft  of  Europe.  With  what  majefty  was  he 
invefted,  when  he  aflembled  at  every  point  of 
the  monarchy  the  States  General  !  He  was  the 
legitimate  chief  of  a  great  nation ;  and  never 
before  or  fince,  has  the  throne  been  filled  with 
fo  much  dignity  and  grace.  The  ftatcs,  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  of  all  the  orders,  were  themfelves  in- 

I 

terefted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium; 
while,  without  the  nation  ceafing  to  exift,  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign  was  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged.  The  people  were  an  honourable  family 
affembled  in  conjunftion  writh  their  fupreme  ad- 
miniftrator,  whom  their  prefence  neceflarily 
brought  to  a  recolledlion  of  his  duties,  of  thofe 
duties  which,  by  their  influence,  he  held  dear 
and  facred.  Heroifm  became  to  him  an  eafy 
talk,  becaufe  he  deliberated  in  the  midft  of  an 
heroical  nation. 

O  !  majefty  which  has  no  longer  an  exigence  ! 
Happy  would  it  be  if  thou  could  ft  be  revived 
for  the  glory  and  felicity  of  a  great  nation,  ren¬ 


dered  deferving  of  fo  high  a  benefit  through  its 


courage  and  its  learning  !  In  the  reign  of  Char- 
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lemagne  the  latter  was  needed  :  we  poffefs  it  ; 
and  why  ought  the  enjoyments  which  fhould 
refult  from  it,  to  fly  and  keep  aloof  from  us  at 
fo  aweful  a  diftance  ?  As  much  as  any  nation  of 
Europe,  the  people  of  France  are  endued  with 
manlinefs,  generofity,  and  every  amiable  qua¬ 
lity.  But  alas  !  when  (hall  we  fee  all  the  rays 
of  their  glory  united  ;  and  when,  in  thefe  days 
when  they  are  fo  eminently  enlightened,  will 
the  law,  which  ought  to  emanate  from  the  na¬ 
tion 
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tion  itfelf,  be  endued  with  all  its  force,  grandeur 
and  effedt  ? 

It  may  now  be  faid  that  reafon,  all  its  rights 
having  been  reflored,  is  capable  to  make  man 
think  and  act  in  a  way  deferving  of  his  noble 
origin.  Unqueftionably,  he  ought  ere  this  to 
have  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  ancient  barbarity, 
and  the  code  of  fifcal  laws  equally  abhorrent.  If 
the  great  prince  who  makes  the  fubjedt  of  this 
article,  frequently  affembled  the  States  General 
of  his  empire,  it  was  lefs  to  gather  information 
from  them,  than  to  enlighten  them  on  his  fide, 
fo  fully  perfuaded  was  he,  that  knowledge  and 
reafon  could  not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  general 
weal.  Every  thing,  however,  having  degene¬ 
rated  under  his  feeble  lucceffors,  ignorance  and 
fuperftition  took  pofTeffion  of  the  whole  nation, 
infomuch,  that  for  entire  ages,  it  was  a  fcandal 
for  a  gentleman  to  know  how  to  read.  Here  it 
may  be  afked,  what  was  to  be  expefted  from  an 
affembly  compofed  of  men  whofe  minds  were 
fo  utterly  uncultivated,  and  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  become  tyrants  in  their  chateau  and 
little  cantons,  vexed,  harrafied,  and  oppreffed 
the  people  ?  The  little  aid  they  afforded  at  that 
time  was,  undoubtedly,  the  caufe  why  they  be¬ 
came  at  length  negledted,  to  fuch  a  degree, 

that 
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that  their  meetings  appear  at  one  epoch  to  have 
been  totally  given  up. 

It  has  not  been  till  very  lately,  that  is  to  fay, 
fince  letters  have  been  cultivated  with  the 
higheft  fuccefs,  and  have  dilperfed  among  us 
the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  that  the  States 
General  could  be  rendered  as  ufeful,  and  as  ne- 
ceffary  through  their  intelligences,  as  they  were 
formerly  little  fo  through  their  ignorance. 

Ah  i  at  what  time  did  France  ftand  in  fo 
ftrong  and  evident  a  need  to  confult  them.?  * 
The  fyftem  of  Europe,  changed  for  fomewhat 
more  than  a  century,  has  deftroyed  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  feveral  of  the  ftates  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  moft  expofed  to  the  new  fyftem 
of  politics.  For  all  this  mifehief  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  may  be  able  to  find  a  remedy:  enlightened 
by  paft  errors,  they  have  the  capacity  to  reme¬ 
dy  great  abufes,  and  to  red'fefs  ancient  wrongs, 
as  well  as  to  re-conftru£t  the  political  machine, 
and  give  it  a  luftre  altogether  new.  This  talk 
is  not  fo  difficult  as  many  interefted  people  are 
perhaps  willing  to  find  it  ;  and  I  do  not  hefitate 
to  hazard  the  aflertion,  that  1  am  perfuaded  of 
.  the  poffibility  of  its  accomplifhment,  without 

*  This  fragment  was  written  before  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  French  revolution. 
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convulfion,  without  perplexity,  and  without 
trouble. 

Notwithdanding  I  have  no  faith  in  conditu- 
tions  rigoroufly  determined,  and  although  I 
didinctly  perceive  variations  which  fometimes 
approximate  monarchy  to  the  republican  form, 
and  at  others  give  the  latter  the  {lamp  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  monarchy,  variations  which  bedow 
an  equipoize  on  the  different  authorities  of  go¬ 
vernments,  ftill  am  .1  firmly  perfuaded  that  a 
nation  ought  to  recur  to  its  primitive  conditu- 
tion.  So  univerfal  is  the  wifh  for  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  States  General  now  become,  that 
the  ancient  franchifes  mud  and  will  refume  all 
their  vigour,  it  being  no  longer  podible  to  in¬ 
terrupt  their  courfe,  more  efpecially  when  the 
greated  of  all  evils  are  to  be  remedied.’  An 
ademblage  of  all  France,  compofing  a  beneficent 
and  majedic  authority,  enriched  by  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge,  and  again  wedded,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf,  to  its  fovereign,  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage  both  to  the  monarch  and  the 
people. 

The  national  meetings  have  at  various  epochs 
regenerated  the  kingdom.  Unlefs  for  them 
Charles  V.  would  not  have  obtained  the  fuccour 
he  fo  much  needed,  to  put  him  in  podeffion  of 
his  rightful  inheritance.  That  intriguing  wo¬ 
man, 
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man,  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  combining  her  mif- 
chievous  plans  with  the  calamities  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.  left  to  Charles  VII.  a  deplorable 
fucceffion  :  here  as;ain  thefe  affembla^es  inter- 
fered,  put  things  on  a  profperous  footing,  and 
diffipated  the  factions  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy. 

It  is  true,  that  during  the  inteftine  religious 
wars,  the  fiates  general  favoured  too  ftrongly  of 
the  dogmatic  fpirit  of  the  ages  of  ignorance  ;  at 
that  time,  however,  fanaticifm  exercifed  an  un¬ 
bounded  fway  over  men’s  minds.  Now  that 
patriotism  is  enlightened,  and  applies  itfelf  to 
interefting  objeds,  the  refources  ought  to  be 
fure  and  prompt,  and  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of 
every  evil.  The  remedy,  as  it  Strikes  me,  re- 
fides  in  the  elementary  principles,  feeing  that  a 
nation  afiembled  to  difcufs  its  own  interefts  does 
not  ad  againft  itfelf,  and  is  grand  in  ’whatever 
it  undertakes.  If  Richelieu  facrificed  the  riehts 
of  the  nation  to  his  defpotifm  and  his  imperious 
will,  it  is  at  this  time  demon ftrated,  that  arbi¬ 
trary  power  is  as  dangerous  to  itfelf  as  a  reafon- 
able  and  juftly  balanced  power  is  ftrong  in  its 
wifdom  and  moderation. 

Superflition  has  countera&ed  the  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  refulted  from  feveral  of 
our  National  Affemblies,  the  fhades  of  fanati- 
Vol,  I,  Cc  cifm 
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cifm  obfcuring  every  idea,  which  it  rendered 
falle  and  puerile.  To  that  dark  time  an  en¬ 
lightened  period  has  lucceeded  ;  and  it  now 
only  remains  to  concentrate  the  fcattered  rays, 
and  to  form  them  into  a  luminous  pharos  cal¬ 
culated  to  fecure  the  veflel  of  the  date  from  the 
Ihoals  and  quickfands  by  which  it  is  furrounded* 

Let  me  again  alk  w  hat  really  falutary  law 
could  be  expedted  from  the  affemblage  of  the 
nation,  at  a  time  when  France  was  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  dates,  poded'ed  by  thofe  who 
were  called  the  high  vajfals?  The  dates  general 
appear  to  have  terminated  their  political  exid- 
ence  towards  the  commencement  of  the  lad; 
century,  that  is  to  fay,  at  a  time  when  the  old 
leaven  of  civil  wars,  joined  to  that  of  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  grandees,  as  well  as  the  difeord 
which  then  prevailed  among  them,  was  dill  in 
a  high  date  of  ferment  :  it  was  lefs  for  the  na- 
tion,  than  for  difeontented  princes,  that  the  re- 
folution  to  affemble  them  had  been  formed. 

Thofe  unhappy  times  are  now  no  more.  The 
fove reign  power  fupports  itfelf  by  its  own 
weight  :  the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  feudal  laws 
has  difappeared  ;  and  the  monarch  and  the  na¬ 
tion  are  effentially  but  one.  The  indivifibility 
of  their  intereds,  in  effect  the  lame,  is  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  and  the  love  of  the  general 

good 
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good  is  now  the  only  paffion  which  would  pre- 
fide  at  the  affemblies  of  the  nation.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  full  time  that  this  fine  kingdom 
fhouid  enter  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  benefits 
which  reafon  ought  to  reftore  to  her  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  every  ancient  trace  of  barbarity  fhouid 
be  obliterated  ?  The  point  of  unity,  the  central 
point  of  all  the  provinces,  being  abfolutely  the 
fame,  it  is  juft  that  they  fhouid  alfo  have  but 
one  fpirit,  and  fhouid,  by  the  fame  effort,  con¬ 
cur  in  forming  an  union  at  this  common  centre. 
Laftly,  the  rights  of  the  prince,  of  the  country, 
and  of  each  individual,  being  fully  appreciated, 
thefe  may  be  eftablifhed  on  a  folid  bafis,  and  the 
general  good  undifturbedly  fixed.  In  the  midft 
of  the  affembly  of  the  ftates  general,  the  pureft 
and  moft  difinterefted  patriotifm,  capable  of 
the  moft  heroical  facrifices,  might,  at  length, 
clear  away  the  burthens  of  that  royal  coffer 
ftored  with  calamities  which  renders  a  king  a 
kind  of  perpetual  beggar,  and  which  calls  for 
thofe  afflicting  edicts  that  opprefs  his  heart. 
The  monarch,  now  liberated,  might  obey  thofe 
generous  emotions  which  have  reftored  to  feve- 
ral  fovereigns  the  love  of  their  fubjects  :  he 
would  be  no  longer  during  his  reign  a  collector 
fatiguing  himfelf  with  fatisfying  the  old  and 
innumerable  ftate  creditors  :  he  would  again 
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become  a  king .  But  this  regeneration,  fo  im¬ 
portant  and  unlookeii  for,  can  be  the  work  of 
national  generofity  alone,  and  not  until  France, 
that  magnanimous  nation,  fliall  meet  its  fove- 
reign  face  to  face.  The  latter  will  never  be  fo 
great  and  fo  refpefted,  as  when,  fully  invelied 

i 

with  his  auguft  functions,  he  fhall  ceafe  to  bear 
the  name  of  debtor. 

- - - . . 

HUGO  CAPET. 

WHEN  Hugo  Capet  afccnded  the  throne, 
the  yaffils  made  conditions  with  him  fo  advan¬ 
tageous  to  themfelves,  that  they  no  longer  were 
put  to  any  public  talk  without  receiving  a  pay 
from  the  prince.  The  fervices  of  fome  of  them 
were  confined  to  forty  days;  and  thofe  of  others 
limited  to  twenty- five,  fifteen,  and  even  five 
days. 

The  policy  of  the  fiefs  was  introduced  :  it 
divided  the  kingdom,  and  plunged  the  French 
into  a  horrid  ldate  of  barbarifm.  Was  this  a 
monarchical  ft  ate  ? — No  •  France,  fplit  into  a 
thoufand  little  fovereignties,  became  the  theatre 
of  an  infinity  of  individual  quarrels.  Where 
was  then  the  monarch  ?  and  where  the  mo¬ 
narchy  ? 
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narchy  ?  They  had  no  exiftence  ;  and  would  it 
not  be  the  verv  height  of  abfurdity  to  revive  at 
this  time  that  deplorable  ariftocracy  which  cor¬ 
rupted  both  the  civil  government  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  difcipline,  and  which  was  the  fource  of  fo 
much  trouble  to  the  fucceffors  of  Hugo  Capet, 
who  unremittingly  laboured  to  deflroy  this  form 
of  government  ?  It  had  no  relemblance  what- 
ever  to  that  which  now  flourifhes  ;  and  when 
the  ideas  of  a  proud  nobility  carry  them  back  to 
that  time,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  were 
to  aim  at  the  deftru&ion  of  the  phyfical  identity 
of  an  individual  :  for  governments  have  their 
political  identity,  and  the  national  intereft  cp- 
pofes  thefe  pretentions,  which  are  as  vain  as 
proud,  but  would  not  on  that  account  be  the 
lefs  calamitous  if  carried  into  effect. 

Whence  arifes  the  extreme  difference  of 
power  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  when  thefe  two  governments  fpring  pretty 
/ 

nearly  from  the  fame  fource  ?  From  hence,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft  of  England,  the 
king  fubj’ecied  all,  whether  great  or  fmall,  info- 
much,  that  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  form  a 
league  with  the  third  eftate.  In  France  the 
king  found  his  equals,  whom  he  repeatedly 
combated,  and  did  not  fubdue  till  after  a  ccnfi- 
derable  length  of  time,  and  after  encountering 
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1TU’iy  dmiculties.  By  the  remains  of  that  an- 
cicii"  v/e  are  flail  opprefled :  it  has  been 

the  aim  of  the  noblefle  to  re-eftablifh  their  ob- 
i-Oicte  rights  ;  and  they  have  kept  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  the  monarch  and  the  people/al¬ 
ternately  harraffing  each  according  to  circum- 
flances.  It  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to 
the  king  to  form  a  league  with  his  people  ;  for 
>  ith  them  he  could  not  fail  to  be  more  power¬ 
ful,  than  with  thofe  turbulent  noblefle  who  fell 
tiieir  lc; vices  10  dear,  and  who  make  a  trade  of 


auiilation,  meditating  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
their  ancient  prerogatives. 

In  France  the  people  have  therefore  to  fuffer 
both  from  the  feudal  regimen  and  the  abufe  of 
royal  authority.  The  nobility,  in  England, 
having  made  one  common  caufe  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  has  necef- 
farily  confirmed  the  original  contract,  and  civil 
tiiiu  political  liberty  has  found  its  ajylurn.'  This 
was  the  refult  of  circumflances  ;  for  this  happv 
equilibrium  could  not  have  been  difcovered  by 
ah  the  fagacity  of  genius.  It  muft  be  looked 
for,  not  from  the  limited  views  of  man,  but 
fiom  that  happy  concurrence  of  events  which 
providence  affords  to  all  nations.  Wretched 


will  be  the  lot  of  thofe,  who,  carelefs  of  the 
operations  01  civil  fociety,  fhall  allow  the  caufe§ 

y/hicH 
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which  might  have  regenerated  their  empire  to 
flip  by,  and  fhall  afterwards  unavailingly  lament 
their  error,  when  they  have  fallen  into  an  in~ 
curable  ftate  of  political  flavery  ! 

The  fiefs  and  their  policy  have  defolated  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  greateft  mif- 
fortune  has  refulted  from  theie  Gothic  (hackles 
having  been  torn  oft  in  part  only,  and  tne  work 
of  their  entire  deft  ru  ft  ion  not  completed.  i  lie 
eftates  have  prelerved  a  great  numbei  of  abufive 
and  injurious  rights  which  have  been  mcoipo- 
rated  with  the  national  laws  ;  and  hence  that 
barbarous  mixture  of  an  ablolute  monaichy  and 
an  hereditary  anftocracy.  1  he  latter  has  given 
rife  to  that  order  of  noblefTe  which  abiorbs  the 
nounihing  juices,  and  which,  like  the  ivy, 
ftrangies  the  tree  it  embraces. 

The  nobles  are  not  the  tie  which  unites  the 
fovereign  with  the  people  :  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  difunite  them.  Neither  are  they  the  fup- 
port  of  the  throne  ;  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
fociety  might  be  rendered  ft). 

The  feudal  fyftem  fprings  from  the  manners 

of  a  barbarous  and  wandering  people;  and  by 

/ 

them  the  refult  of  thefe  manners  was  preferved 
after  the  conqueft.  This  fyftem  had  home  ad¬ 
vantages  fuitable  to  the  time;  but  being  blended 
it  this  period  with  the  monarchy,  it  gives  birth 
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to  a  form  of  government  which  wounds  the 
people  on  both  files.  Alter  having  fatisfied  the 
loveieign,  they  muft  ftill  fatisfy  the  avidity  of 
ti.c,  noolefie  ;  and  what  is  at  leaf:  as  mlupport- 
aOie  as  toe  pride* of  the  latter,  the  people  are 
Qiiven  to  entertain  a  with  that  the  monarch  may 
be  put  in  poffeffion  of  a  ftill  greater  authority, 
fucn  as  may  place  all  his  fubjeds,  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  on  the  fame  footing. 

o 


OF  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


IN  general,  every  law  which  fhall  not  have 
oeen  framed  according  to  the  national  character* 
will  prove  abortive,  and  will  occaiion  difturb- 
ncc.  How  can  a  legiflator  alone  withftand  his 
nation  ?  If  he  ftill  undertakes  to  refrain  a  licen¬ 
tious  people,  let  him  avail  himfelf  of  that  very 
licence  \  for  example,  would  it  not  have  been 
iiuiculous  to  have  propofed  the  laws  of  Sparta 
to  tlie  Athenians  ?  i  he  moft  enlightened  and 
moft  polilhed  defpotifm  would  not  even  fuffice 
io  overturn  iuudenly  a  national  liceiitioufnefs* 
it  is  lequifite  that  mfenfible  changes  fhould  oive 
to  the  legiflation  a  particular  vent. 

figis,  king  of  Sparta,  whofe  crown  and  whofe 

virtues 
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virtues  were  reflected,  endeavoured  to  re-efta- 

blifh  the  ancient  laws  without  fir  ft  appreciating 
the  force  of  reiiftance,  and  that  of  the  obftacles 
in  his  way.  He  was  tried  by  his  own  fubjedts, 
and  condemned  to  death,  becaufe  it  is  not  the 
part  of  one  man  to  contend  with  a  whole  nation. 

The  fovereign  cannot  fuddenly  change  the 
form  of  the  government  the  reins  of  which  he 
holds.  He  will  overturn  the  hate  fooner  than 
modify  it. 

The  great  work  of  a  new  legiflation  requires 
time.  The  national  charafteriftics  muff  be  firft 
changed  ;  a  new  turn  of  thinking,  a  different 
mode  of  feeling  and  acting,  muff  be  infilled 
among  the  people,  to  fmooth  the  way,  and  dif- 
pofe  them  to  an  obedience  neither  laborious  nor 
conftrained. 

Policy  will  in  vain  fign  treaties,  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  unite  or  disjoin,  fince  every  union  is 
founded  on  the  exact  refemblance  of  manners 
and  cuftoms.  Domeftic  education,  perhaps, 
forms  citizens  with  marked  (hades  of  diverfity, 
on  this  account,  that  cuftoms  are  invariable 
only  fo  far  as  they  are  connefted  with  habits. 
Every  man  in  private  life  indulges  peculiar  ha¬ 
bits,  and  fuch  as  are  detached  from  the  ftate. 
Hence  the  Englifh  colonies,  politically  feparated 
from  the  mother  country,  will  hereafter  unite 

by 
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by  an  immediate  contact,  that  is,  by 
merce. 

Lycurgus,  whofe  laws  aflonilli  us,  had  only 
to  confirm  thecuftoms  fiipported  by  the  thronged: 
habits.  The  inftitutions  were  then  all  founded 
on  the  equality  of  fentiment,  of  condition,  and 
of  corporeal  ftrength.  Lycurgus  merely  united 
the  ftate  of  nature  to  the  civil  conftitution, 
foftening  this  rude  nature  by  the  order  of  focial 
life. 

This  great  legiflator  could  beffow  thefe  laws 
on  a  ftate  alone  limited  to  a  fmall  number  of 
inhabitants  calculated  to  receive  them  ;  other- 
wile  the  rigor  of  fuch  a  legiflation  muff;  have 
produced  evils  of  great  magnitude. 

He  could  not  have  prevailed  on  a  great  people 
to  retrench  every  call  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
Already  was  the  life  of  the  Spartan  fpent  in 
military  exercifes;  frugal  and  laborious,  he  was 
enured  to  every  fort  of  fatigue.  Lycurgus  eafily 
expelled  gold  and  luxury  from  a  country  where 
they  had  not  yet  taken  root. 

A  nation  which  poffefles  nothing  but  its  man¬ 
ners,  embraces  readily  the  deftrudtive  life  of 
avarice  and  of  effeminacy.  That  famous  con¬ 
ftitution  comprehended  alio  the  Helots ;  and 
Sparta  might  confequently  have  incurred  the 
reproach  caff  upon  Rome  and  Carthage,  which 
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often  were  under  the  deeped  apprehenfions 
from  their  flaves.  But  the  Helcts,  born  in  the 
bofom  of  flavery,  and  therefore  formed  to  the 
yoke,  feldom  attempted  to  revolt ;  becaufe,  per¬ 
haps,  their  mailers  were  lefs  terrible  than  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  been. 


WHAT  IS  THE  HAPPIEST  NATION. 

IT  is  an  important  queftion  to  folve,  what 
nation  was  ever  the  happieil  ?  It  may  be  an- 
fwered ;  That  which  was  moil  enlightened, 
which  was  acquainted  with  the  arts  that  nou- 
rifh  and  comfort  life.  A  nation  is  an  ag;2Teo;a- 
tion  of  men  :  when  this  nation  profpers,  when 
it  has  banifhed  an  odious  adminiftration,  defpo- 
tifm  and  tyranny,  and  has  eftablifhed  individual 
liberty,  it  pofleffes  a  character  of  force  which 
communicates  itfelf  to  each  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety ;  it  afts  with  dignity.  Such  at  prefent  is 
the  fituation  of  England  ;  the  originality  of  that 
nation,  its  political  contentions,  and  its  impetu¬ 
ous  paflions,  prove  all  of  them  a  lource  of  en¬ 
joyment.  Defpotifm  is  adverfe  to  the  felicity 
of  a  people,  only  becaufe  it  extinguifhes  know¬ 
ledge  :  it  is  in  the  darknefs  -of  ignorance  that 

man 
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man  is  flript  of  that  precious  liberty,  the  ab- 

fence  of  which  finks  him  almoft  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  brute. 

Defpotilm  has  its  full  fway  in  thofe  countries 
alone  where  the  arts  have  not  yet  reared  their 
heads.  View  Africa,  which  has  always  been 

m/ 

lubjea  to  defpotifm,  and  the  whole  of  Afia, 
which  has  never  had  any  mailers  but  defpots  : 
in  thefe  vafl  regions  the  arts  and  fciences  {lum¬ 
ber,  and  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  are  feeble 
and  wretched,  becaufe  they  are  unenlightened. 
Behold  the  centre  of  Europe  :  defpotifm  was 
never  able  to  fix  its  feat  there ;  the  people  would 
vigoroufly  refill  a  throne  terribly  filled,  nor 
would  they  fubmit  to  fee  their  blood  wantonly 
/bed.  Republics  Hill  contain  the  men  befl  in¬ 
formed  on  their  refpective  rights. 

The  period  at  which  Greece,  fo  renowned 
for  her  arts  and  fciences,  fiouriihed,  w^as  when 
file  reckoned  moft  great  men  in  every  profeflion. 
The  bright  davs  of  the  Roman  government 

O  J  o 

w  ere  under  Auguflus,  under  Titus,  that  excel¬ 
lent  prince,  the  darling  of  the  world,  and  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  ;  every  enjoyment  was  then 
bellowed  on  the  people.  Follow  hiflory,  and 
behold  every  w;here  the  reign  of  the  arts  en¬ 
feeble  the  ftrokes  of  defpotifm,  undermine,  and 
deflroy  it.  The  Arabs  themfelves,  di’ftinguifhed 
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by  their  talents  for  war  and  for  letters,  defended 
liberty  ;  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  luminary  defcended  upon 
earth,  has,  among  many  nations,  locfened  the 
bonds  of  flavery. 

What  deftroyed  the  peace  and  felicity  of  the 
nations  that  recovered  by  degrees  the  pleafures 
conne&ed  with  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  ? 
Was  it  not  the  inundation  of  barbarians  from 
the  north  who  overfpread  Europe  with  terror 
and  fuperftition  ?  They  deftroyed  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  arts,  overturned  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  where  men  refpired  with  feme  portion  of 
dignity,  and  drew  after  them  i'courges  worfe 
than  death, — error*  fuperftition,  and  rude  laws. 
They  fubftituted  monftrous  laws  of  polity  to 
that  majeftic  code  of  the  Romans  which  wif- 
dom  had  dictated.  Europe  was  depopulated, 
and  thofe  odious  tribunals  arofe  of  which  the 
very  name  affrights  innocence. 

The  return  of  the  fciences  could  alone  miti- 
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gate  fo  many  evils.  The  eaft  reftored  them  to 
the  weft,  from  which  they  had  been  long  ba- 
niftied.  When  this  beneficent  light  (hone  forth, 
whole  nations  opened  their  eyes,  and  broke  the 
yoke  under  which  they  groaned.  As  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  knowledge  increafed,  fo  the  oppref- 
fion  of  individuals  difappeared. 
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*XIie  conititution  of  free  ftates  is  the  refult  of 
that  application  of  thought  which  has  baniflied 
barbarifm  and  narrow  and  ferocious  ideas.  Phi- 
lolophy  has  founded  the  independence  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  all  nations  have  applauded  that  great 
example.  Juft  and  moderate  governments  have 
been  for  med  by  books.  Liberty  has  appeared 
even  in  feveral  military  governments,  becaufe 
the  power  of  the  iword  was  reftrained  by  public 
reafon,  and  the  vigilant  remonftrances  of  the 
citizens. 

The  lights  of  knowledge  have  created  a  new 
oraer  of  things  ;  people  enjoy  more  profperity 
in  proportion  as  the  ties  by  which  they  are 
united  aie  more  clcielv  drawn*  The  arts  have 
eftablifhed  that  precious  communication  which 
makes  ail  Europe  now  take  a  concern  in  what 
pafies  at  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  or  at  Paris.  A  po¬ 
litical  tran faction  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
ip^t  wheie  it  pahes  ;  it  has  an  extended  influ¬ 
ence,  and  no  nation  remains  indifferent  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  injury  done  to  another  nation. 

I  hofe  piompt  ideas  which  afford  nations  a 
communication  through  the  conftant  advantage 
of  the  prefs,  are  at  prefent  the  fureft  ramparts 
oi  individual  liberty ;  and  glory  and  fhame,  ha¬ 
ving  each  a  trumpet  in  its  hand,  hover  over  the 
*In  ones  of  Europe,  and  pour  forth  praife  or 

blame 
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blame  on  the  crowned  heads  that  cannot  con- 

troul  the  public  opinion. 

The  redrefs  of  the  injuries  done  to  nations 
will  be  obtained  by  that  vigilant  voice  which  is 
on  no  occafion  filent,  but  examines  and  judges 
each  tranfaftion.  Behold  England,  which  by 
its  lofty  fpirit  and  its  deteftation  of  arbitrary 
power,  reftrains  proud  defpotilm,  and  feems  to 
invite  Europe  to  imitate  its  conduct.  This  liv¬ 
ing  example  fupports  dejedted  minds  ;  and  every 
citizen  turns  his  eyes  upon  that  nation. 

See  if  republics  are  not  more  enlightened 
than  fmall  dependant  ftates.  The  Helvetic  body 
owes  its  form,  its  peace,  and  its  fecurity  to  wife 
laws  profoundly  planned.  Liberty  has  given 
thofe  ftates  a  weight  in  the  fcale  of  nations 
which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  know¬ 
ledge  had  not  pervaded  all  ranks. 

How  did  Frederic  govern  his  kingdom  ?  By 
the  fuperiority  of  his  genius,  by  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  by  his  love  of  the  arts,  and 
by  the  diftindtion  which  he  bellowed  on  them. 
He  excelled  in  taffies,  as  he  had  a  talent  for 
wit.  If  prejudice  be  the  radical  vice  of  nations, 
Frederic  knew  to  extirpate  it ;  and,  with 
one  glance,  he  difeovered  that  the  Held  of  the 
agreeable  ai  ts,  well  cultivated,  will,  at  the  fame 
time,  produce,  in  all  their  perfection,  thofe  ter¬ 
rible 
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ribie  arts  which  put  in  adtion  the  engines  of 
v/ai.  It  required  his  abilities  to  perceive  this 
intimate  connexion  ;  all  Europe  has  beheld  his 
jfuccefs. 

What  is  wanting  to  the  fplendid  but  feeble 
monarchy  of  Spain  ?  It  is  univerfally  admitted 
to  be  funk  into  languor  and  decay  :  like  a  leaf 
of  metal  it  has  loft  in  thicknefs  what  it  has 
gained  in  extent.  The  arts  alone  can  reftore  to 
it  folidity. 

Does  not  the  Ottoman  empire  feel  it  necef- 
fary  to  awake  from  its  lethargic  Humber  ?  Does 
it  not  invite  from  every  quarter  the  arts  which 
will  reftore  its  ftrength,  by  binding  together  the 
different  parts  of  that  empire  ?  Barbarifm  has 
enfeebled  the  Turk,  but  the  adoption  of  new 
ideas  will  confer  on  him  a  new  vuror. 
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By  what  talifman  was  the  fuccefs  of  Ruffia 
effected  ?  That  empire  flept  remote  and  un¬ 
known  :  but  when  the  leaven  of  the  arts  quick¬ 
ened  the  dead  lump  of  animality,  it  difplayed  all 
its  force  ;  it  took  an  adlive  concern,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  mighty  influence  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Europe.  The  Ruffians,  dexterous  imitators, 
only  imported  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  fuddenly 
fhook  off  the  yoke  of  preceding  ages.  Though 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  rude,  the  head  was 

enlightened. 
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enlightened,  and  conquefts  have  (lied  luRre  on  a 
nation  unobferved  a  century  before. 

We  cannot  relift  feeling  the  influence  of  the 
arts  :  whilft  on  the  one  hand  they  beflow  gran¬ 
deur  on  a  nation,  they  give  to  each  individual 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  fum  of  liberty  and 
profperity. 

That  nation  is  the  happieft,  therefore,  which 
'  contains  the  greatefl  number  of  intelligent  men, 
diffuling  the  knowledge  neceffary  to  civilization. 


COMMON  ORIGIN. 

NEARLY  all  governments  have  had  the 
fame  origin  ;  they  have  arifen  from  national 
affemblies,  held  either,  for  civil  affairs  or  military 
expeditions. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  monarchical  Rates,  are  invariably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  augmentations  of  power  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  executive  authority. 

The  French  nation  had  its  diets  and  its  Rates 
general  when  its  population  became  augmented 
and  it  occupied  a  vaft  territory.  It  confided  to 
the  king  the  charge  of  convening  the  Rates,  and 
that  'of  directing  them  to  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
to  whom  were  annexed  the  deputies  of  the  third 
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cftate.  The  monarchs  infenfibly  and  purpofely 
negleded  the  convocation  of  the  States  General, 

In  France,  the  ablolute  power  of  the  fove- 
reign  is  owing  to  the  great  domains  held  by  the 
crown.  Scarcely  had  Lewis  XI.  annexed  Bur¬ 
gundy  to  France,  than  the  French  monarchy 
underwent  a  fenfible  change. 

Tbejundion  of  Franche-Comte,  Alface,  and 
the  dates  of  Flanders,  under  Louis  XIV,  com¬ 
pleted  the  ablolute  authority.  The  Spanifh 
monarchy  experienced  the  fame  fate  under  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  Catholic,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  II. 
The  fecond  of  thefe*  at  once  emperor  and  king 
of  Spain,  fubjugated  Germany  by  Spain,  and 
Spain  by  Germany. 

The  kings  of  Sweden,  after  their  conquefb 
obtained  over  the  Germans,  Poles,  and  Ruffians* 
were,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  inverted  with  plenary 
authority.  Did  not  delpotifm,  in  England,  make 
the  greatcd  itrides  during  the  reigns  of  William 
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the  Conqueror,  Henry  11,  Plenry  VIII,  and 
James  I  ?  It  was,  becaufe  theie  princes  were, 
by  their  eonfiderable  acquifitions,  enabled  to 
overawe  their  fubjeds. 

There  are  prejudices  which,  by  their  anti¬ 
quity,  and  with  the  aid  of  certain  impofing 
words,  feem  effedually  to  have  ufurped  every 
right.  Of  this  number  are  the  fantaflic  ideas 

entertained 


entertained  on  feudal  government,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  little  communication  at  that 
time  kept  up,  and  to  the  poverty  of  the  arts  : 
conffdering  the  ignorance  which  then  prevailed, 
the  fyftem  was  certainly  not  had.  In  propor¬ 
tion,  as  the  number  of  particular  focieties  was 
augmented,  with  the  greater  difficulty  were 
they  oppreffed.  This  flate  was  not  the  one  the 
leafc  conformable  to  human  nature,  to  tranqui¬ 
lity,  and  peace. 

The  feudal  government  has  had  itsprofperous 
days,  its  majefty,  and  its  force.  It  was  wedded 
to  univerfal  ignorance,  which  is  not,  like  error, 
dangerous  ;  and  was  adapted  to  ages  in  which 
the  arts  and  fciences,  but  little  advanced,  had 
not  yet  eftablifhed  communications  between 
empires. 

But  have  not  thefe  modern  communications 
produced  extraordinary  convulfions  in  our 
time  ?  How  many  of- thefe  have  they  not  given 
rife  to,  to  unite  ftates  which  were  heretofore 
disjoined  ? 

Since  the  difcovery  of  America,  have  not  the 
affairs  of  that  continent  thrown  into  con  full  on 
the  old  world,  which  was  quite  fufficientlv  en- 
groffed  with  its  own  agitations.  The  feudal 
government  was  in  itfelf,  abftraftedly  conlkler- 
ed,  extremely  imperfedt ;  but  for  the  ages 


in  which  it  prevailed,  it  was  a  chef- d' oeuvre  of 
reafon  and  policy.  The  difperfed  and  fortified 
chateaus  ferved  to  divide  and  protect  a  multitude 
of  individuals  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mafs 
of  population  was  preferved  unfhaken. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  France  has 
been  freed  from  heavy  calamities,  by  the  union 
of  her  provinces  under  the  fame  dominion, 
which  has  prevented  their  waging  war  againfb 
each  other.  But  does  not  war  draw  from  thefe 
very  provinces  a  multitude  of  foldiers  who  are 
facrificed  on  the  frontiers  ?  Heretofore  they  died 
for  interefts  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ; 
they  now  expire  for  interefts  to  which  they  are 
ftrancers.  Is  it  not  demonflrated  that  too  ex- 
tenfive  an  empire  is  not  lefs  fatal  to  man  than  a 
multiplicity  of  Imall  dates  ? 

In  general,  men  are  happier  in  dates  of  a 
•certain  extent ;  and  particular  focietiesare  more 
perfefi:  when  the  part  which  governs  can  make 
its  authority  be  every  where  felt,  and  can  cor- 
reft  every  abule.  States  of  this  defcription  are 
not  expofed  to  thofe  ruinous  revolutions,  the 
ufual  crifis  of  polity,  which  inceflantly  harrals 
too  extenhve  dates,  unremittingly  engaged  in 
the  fame  projects. 

An  empire  may  be  overthrown  without  any 

abatement  of  the  public  felicity.  A  conquered 
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territory  which  preferves  its  manners,  its  laws, 
and  its  property,  feels  no  other  change  than  that 

of  the  name  of  a  new  dynafty. 

That  the  people  fliould  have  no  right  to  a 
voice  in  what  regards  the  public  weal,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  order  or  things  ;  for  what 
would  a  nation  be  wit  non  t  representatives  r  i  ne 


great  teftimomal  of  the  liberty  of  the  Fiench 
nation  refided  in  the  aflembly  of  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  :  but  that  which  is  adapted  to  one  age 
does  not  fuit  another.  At  this  time  the  higher 


ranks  of  the  clergy  are 'altogether  made  up  ot 
nobles,  and  by  this  means  the  two  orders  are  fo 
effectually  blended,  that  the  third  eftate  is  in  a 
manner  abforbed,  the  number  of  the  individuals 
who  have  votes  in  the  aflembly,  not  being  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  nation  and  the 
majefty  of  its  rights.  The  ancient  compofition 
of  our  States  General  would  be  at  this  moment 


-  extremely  defective,  becaufe  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  might  be  readily  fuhdued  by  the 
league  of  the  two  higher  orders. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  not  being  able  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  great  aflembly,  another  mode  of 
voting  rnuft  be  fallen  on,  fuch  as  will  be  more 
favourable  to  public  tranquility  and  the  interefts 
of  the  people  :  the  latter  will  otherwife  be  irre¬ 
vocably  loft  by  the  weight  of  the  gothic  forms, 
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v/  itli  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  will  mold  un- 
queftionably  opprefs  them. 

In  a  ftate  in  which  the  power  of  the  fbvereign 
pi  euommates,  how  are  the  people  to  vote  in  fuch  a 
way  as  that  the  public  opinion  can  be  efhmated  ? 
They  are  impelled,  as  it  were,  inftincUvely,  to 
lupport  in  their  magiftrates  the  right  of  making 
rcmonftrancds,  that  is  to  fay,  of  judging  in  a 
certain  degree  of  the  goodnefs  and  juftnefs  of  an 
cdidl  :  and  here  the  magiftracy  is  not  fimply  paf- 
five.  According  to  the  people,  this  right  of  re 
mon  ft  rating  originates  in  a  truft  bequeathed  to 
tlie  parliament  by  the  lateft  States  General  ;  and 
they  conftantly  flatter  themfelves,  that  they  are 
p refen t  at  the  operations  of  government,  fo 
long  as  the  magiftrates,  the  daily  interpreters 
of  their  wifhes,  can  influence  whatever  regards 
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the  public  weal,  by  the  foi'ce,  concert,  and  free 
qxpreflion  of  their  fentiments,  conveyed  to  the 
loot  of  the  throne  through  the  organ  of  the  par¬ 
liaments.  1  he  French  nation,  notwithftandino* 

e> 

the  obfeurity  in  which  the  origin  of  its  rights  is 
enveloped,  has  appointed  the  magiftrates  its  re- 
prefentatives  ;  and  the  interefts  of  the  people 
demanded  that  this  reprefentation  fnould  be  effi¬ 
cacious  in  its  fuiieft  extent  :  there  would  other- 
wife  be  a  dilguiled  flavery  in  the  inftitution  of 
fhe  parliaments,  which,  become  mute  and  uaf- 
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five,  would  be  fpe&ators  of  the  higheft  political 
diiorders  without  elevating  their  voice,  01  at 
leaf  without  attefting  the  danger  of  the  com¬ 
monweal.  Thus  are  thefe  national  and  popular 
tribunals  at  once  a  check  on  tyranny,  and  one 
of  the  moft  folid  ramparts  of  public  liberty. 

It  follows,  that  the  attacks  made  on  magistra¬ 
cy,  are  fo  many  attacks  on  the  people.  T  he 
latter  have  been  fenhble  of  the  neceflity  of  hav¬ 
ing  reprefen tatives,  by  whatever  appellation 
thefe  nnvht  be  diltinguifhed,  until  they  could 
fall  on  a  better  mode  of  protection. 

To  this  public  and  patriotic  voice,  let  an  ad¬ 
dition  be  made;  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 
Let  the  fovereign  call  about  his  perfon  virtuous 
and  enlightened  men  ;  this  will  become  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  legitimate  tribunals.  The  afiem- 
bly  of  notables,  in  1 787,  evinced  by  its  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  patnotifm,  that  the  nation  can 
pronounce  with  wifdom,  and  ad  with  dignity  ; 
and  that  every  kind  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
all  the  virtues,  may  one  day  emanate  from  its 
bofom.  The  ftatue  of  Praxiteles  is  in  the  block. 

t  *- 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  bad  form  of  the 
French  government  has  arifen  neither  from  the 
fundamental  laws,  nor  from  the  temperature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  not  originally  what  it  is, 
jior  could  it  have  been  fo,  fince  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 
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would  have  been  utterly  repugnant  to  any  idea 
of  an  equality  of  rights  among  individuals.— 
Little  accidents,  which  could  neither  have  been 
mrefeen  nor  repaired,  have  mfenfibly  undermin¬ 
ed  the  French  confritution,  into  which  abufes 
have  gradually  crept  from  a  very  remote  period  ; 
and  tnele  abufes  have  been  ailimiiated  to  the 
paflions  oi  thofe  who  poffeffed  any  (hare  of 
authority,  pioducing  in  the  ilfue  very  ftrong 
fhades  of  difference.  Hence  have  fprung  the  in¬ 
finite  variations  which  have  rendered  it  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  apply  a  remedy. 

Cuflom  is  fai  more  dangerous  than  a  bad  law. 
The  latter  falls  oi  itfelf,  while  the  former,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  nation,  does  not  always  afford  the 
Confolatoi  y  hope  or  its  annihilation  being  brought 
about  ;  and  w;hen,  in  this  chaos,  it  is  neceflary 
to  combine  new  laws,  the  eriicacy  of  which  is 
always  uncertain,  wdth  old  laws  replete  with 
vigour — when  it  becomes  expedient  to  unite  the 
ancient  genius  of  the  nation  with  new  maxims 
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and  to  fpare  certain  privileged  abufes  while 
others  are  attacked,  what  can  be  accomplifhed 
without  the  national  genius,  that  is  to  fay, 
without  the  will  which  endures  for  a£es,  while 

O  J 

kings  pafs  away  ? 

Where  are  the  guides  who  fhall  fix  on  the 
remedies  to  be  embraced  ?  I  can  take  upon  me 
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to  affert,  that  the  body  which  governs  will  find 
itfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  liftening  to  the  part 
which  inftrudts,  becaufe  it  will  then  have  need 
of  a  ^reat  fecundity  of  lmall  means.  The  en- 

O 

lightened  portion  of  the  fociety,  gifted  with 
every  human  intelligence,  would  certainly  find 
it  an  eafier  talk  to  conduct  by  its  precepts  a 
new,  rural,  and  fimple  nation  :  but  the  very 
age  of  the  nation  in  queffcion,  its  vices,  its  opu¬ 
lence,  its  inherent  prejudices,  its  origin,  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  points  out  that  it  is  not  to  be 
created  afrelh,  but  to  be  preferved  and  main¬ 
tained  under  the  (belter  of  certain  modifications. 

The  egotifm  of  profeffions  would  be  in  itfelf 
an  almoft  infurmountable  obftacle,  if  men’s 
minds  were  not  fufficiently  prepared  for  the 
changes  to  be  introduced.  Each  ol  thefe  pro¬ 
feffions  forms  a  fmall  republic  which  makes  it¬ 
felf  the  centre  of  every  idea,  and  pertinacioufly 
adheres  to  principles  whether  they  be  good  or 
bad  :  it  perfecutes  whatever  thwarts  its  ancient 
and  predominating  prejudices  5  is  intolerant  to¬ 
wards  that  which  deviates  from  its  principles  ; 
and  raifes  a  confufed  outcry,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent  around,  obfcures  the  truth.  As  thefe 
profeffions  merely  aim  at  the  advancement  of 
their  own  particular  interefts,  they  never  em¬ 
brace 
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brace  general  ideas  ;  and  they  thus  nip  in  the 
bud  each  patriotic  fubjech 

It  behoves  the  ftatehnan  to  fubdue  thofe 
puerile  difficulties  which  embarrafs  him  more 
in  his  progrefs  than  the  moft  ferious  obftacles  ; 
and  the  moment  when  he  can  ftrike  his  blow 
with  fecurity  ought  to  be  the  obied  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  ftudy.  It  will  not  be  his  heft  policy  to 
exhauft  all  his  efforts  on  fuch  fmall  abules  as 
ought  to  fall  of  themfelves  :  he  fhould  rather 
referve  his  authority  and  his  might  to  overturn, 
by  degrees,  the  vicioufly  conftruded  edifice, 
the  unexpeded  and  fudden  fall  of  which  might 
otherwife  involve  in  its  ruin  each  furroundin°- 
objed.  It  is  thus  that  the  ftatefman  ought  to 
act,  and  not  to  allow  his  attention  to  be  engaged 
by  trifles.  A  fingle  blow  carefully  meditated, 
and  prudently  timed,  may  prevent  many  need- 
lefs  repetitions  of  the  flroke  ;  for  in  politics  it  is 
expedient,  not  to  tear  (lowly,  but  to  cut  with 
firmnefs. 

In  the  adminiftration  of  the  ftatefman,  the 
moft  dangerous  quality  of  all  is  pedantry,  or  in 
other  words,  that  obftinacy  which,  where  an 
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univerfal  agitation  prevails,  will  neither  retrad 
nor  concede  ;  which  is  ignorant  that  it  is  fome- 
time  expedient  to  relax  the  fprings  of  govern¬ 
ment  ; 
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ment  ;  which  will  grant  nothing  to  the  paffions; 
and  which,  incc-flantly  engaged  in  barren  and 
fruitlefs  reafonings,  deceives  itfelf,  and  for  want 
of  knowing  how  to  temporize,  changes  nothing 
for  the  better.  This  pedantry  will  be  fruftrated 
in  all  its  plans  :  it  will  fink  under  the  force  of 
its  meafures  ;  and  will  be  at  once  hateful  and 
ridiculous. 

Learning  is  the  true  buckler  again#  defpo- 
tifm.  When  in  the  time  of  their  caliphs,  the 
Arabians  cultivated  the  arts  and  fciences,  they 
lived  under  a  milder  defpotifm  than  that  of 
Perfia  ;  but  when  they  again  funk  into  igno¬ 
rance,  the  ancient  feverity  of  their  government 
was  refumed.  The  encroachments  of  power 
conftantly  increafe  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  talents. 

As  the  moft  ftupendous  mountains  fpring  up 
from  a  barren,  ftony,  and  defert  foil,  fo  does 
fuperftition  take  root  among  nations,  in  which 
there  is  an  entire  void  of  ideas. 

The  part  which  is  governed  fubmits  volutari- 
ly,  provided  it  does  not  fee  the  reins  by  which 
it  is  guided  :  it  loves  not  to  feel  the  hand  which 
directs  it.  Its  fubmiffion,  while  it  appears  vo¬ 
luntary,  is  profound  ;  but  it  is  untradable  as  foon 
as  it  perceives  the  fhadow  of  violence. 

Can  a  nation  be  fo  aptly  guided  as  by  its  own 
ideas,  which  it  cherifhes  io  dearly?  The  rea- 

fon, 
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foil,  perhaps,  why  in  our  governments  we  have 
done  lo  littie  with  fuch  very  great  efforts,  is 
that,  neglecting  this  infallible  mean,  we  have 
too  feldom  fwayed  men  by  reafon,  of  all  im- 
pulfes  the  mod  powerful. 

How  happens  it  that  a  ftatefman  does  not  fee 
m  men  icaionable  and  fenlible  beings,  capable 
of  receiving  ideas  of  every  kind  ?  And  on  what 
can  fo  ftrange  an  opinion  be  founded  ?  How  did 
ne  contrive  to  cnfiinguifh  himlelf  all  at  once 
from  the  general  mafs,  and  to  forget  fo  luddenly 
the  intereft  of  the  people,  in  the  number  of 


whom  he  is  himlelf,  as  well  as  his  friends,  re¬ 
latives,  and  cotemporaries,  unqueftionably  com¬ 
prehended  ?  How  ftrange  that  he  fhould  be  in- 
fenfiLL  to  public  favour,  to  that  fweet  renown 
which  fhould  every  where  perfume  his  paffage, 
Should  fatisfy  his  heart  and  his  eyes,  and  effebl 
the  happinefs  of  all  that  is  dear  to  him  ! 


The  elementary  idea  of  juftice  is  attached  to 
the  foul  of  man,  to  whom  the  natural  law  is 
revealed.  Entering  into  a  communication  with 
reafon  able  beings  like  himfelf,  he  can  hold  fuch 
an  intercourfe  by  concord  and  juftice  alone  :  if 
he  is  defirous  that  his  neighbour  fhould  refpe<ft 
his  field,  he  all'o  muft  refpebt  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour. 

1  he  moment  that  a  relation  fubfifts  between 

two 


two  beings,  jufrice  is  eitabhfhed  *.  it  is  a  reel* 
procal  right  they  have  over  each  other. 

As  foon  as  this  relation  ceafes,  there  is  an  encj 
to  all  feeling  and  fenfibility.  Man  deftroys  the 
animal  as  he  hews  down  a  tree,  becaufe,  be¬ 
tween  the  animal  and  him  there  is  no  relation 
whatever.  Nature  has  ordained,  that  tne  hu¬ 
man  race  fhould  feed  on  the  ox  and  the  herring, 
becaufe  no  obligation  can  fubfift  between  thefe 
fpecies  and  man. 


CROMWELL. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  a  rife  that  require  a  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  new-modelled.  The  right  ot 
innovation  then  belongs  to  him  who  is  endued 
with  due  genius  and  courage  for  fuch  an  enter- 
prize.  It  is  a  mutilated  ftatue  which  mull  be 
thrown  into  the  founder’s  crucible.  The  new 
proportions  are  at  the  difpofal  or  tne  man  who 
directs  the  caft.  Of  this,  Cromwell  is  a  recent 
example ;  he  perceived  what  would  beft  fuit  his 
country. 

When  the  load  of  fervitude  has  hung  for  ages 
upon  a  nation,  if  at  laft  it  happily  obtains  liber¬ 
ty,  we  may  reft  allured,  that  it  will  long  enjoy 
the  bleffing  without  abufing  it. 


The 
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The  cafe  is  different  with  republics.  Liberty 
among  thefe  is  liable  to  abufe  ;  and  the  moft 
-S 1 01  ious  penod  of  a  nation  is  not  after  it  is  free, 
but  at  the  moment  it  breaks  its  chains. 

People  forget  the  forms  of  government  their 
ancefbrs  inftituted,  when  they  committed  their 
defhny  to  thgfe  who,  by  their  genius,  influenc¬ 
ed  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  This  facility 
of  temper  gives  birth  to  defpotifm  ;  whofe  na¬ 
ture  it  is  to  increafe  perpetually  until  it  be 
checked.  But  foonsr  or  later  the  people,  with 
a  proportional  refiftance,  will  deftroy  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  power  :  the  balance  is  again  refror- 
ed  and  the  moments  of  violence  are  ufually 

lew  in  number,  and  affedt  only  a  portion  of  the 
lociety. 

Gbferve  in  hiflory  the  people,  on  fome  proud 
day  or  revolution,  treat  the  defpot  as  he  did  his 
fiaves.  He  cut  oft  their  heads,  his  own  is  laid 
on  the  block. 

Nations  are  not  daftardly,  but  they  wait  for 

the  moment  of  infurrection,  they  wait  for  an 
avenger. 

\v  hen  in  the  vafl  circle  of  events,  there  oc¬ 
curs  a  perfcn  fitted  for  revolutions,  the  people 
finiih  what  was  already  begun  in  men’s  minds. 
But  fometimes  they  blindly  deliver  themlelves 
to  tyrants  more  dangerous  than  the  one  from 

whom 
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whom  they  efcaped.  They  care  not ;  they  glut 
their  revenge. 

When  a  man,  like  Charles  I.  weak  and  olv 
flinate,  dallies  with  a  Cromwel,  one  of  thofe 
rare  perfonages  whom  nature  has  formed  to 
win,  to  fubdue,  and  to  command,  it  is  the  col- 
lifion  of  two  rapid  but  unequal  bodies  ;  it  is  the 
fortuitous  fhock  of  a  tremendous  comet  againft 
a  humble  planet.  If  the  Cromwel  does  not 
perifh,  the  Charles  muft  lofe  his  head. 

Guife  oppofed  Henry  III. ;  and  Henry  IIL 
had,  only  by  a  few  days,  the  ftart  of  Guife  ; 
otherwife,  Guife  would  have  adted  in  France 
the  part  Cromwel  played  in  England. 

There  are  occafions  when  the  hands  entrull- 
ed  with  authority  may,  and  ought  to  employ  a 
virtuous  defpotifm.  If  a  great  evil  is  to  be  re- 
preffed,  if  a  plan  favorable  to  the  happinefs  of  a 
people  is  to  be  laid,  the  noble  exercife  of  power 
then  belongs  to  them  exclufively.  But  thofe 
who  are  truly  aftuated  by  a  fublime  motive, 
prove  at  the  fame  time  the  faft  that  they  are 
thus  actuated  ;  they  fuffer  no  delay  between  the 
enterprize  and  the  benefit  which  is  the  refult 
of  it. 

Thus,  many  revolutions  fo  loudly  cen fared 
in  their  origin,  have  only  reflored  to  govern¬ 
ment  its  force  and  liberty.  There  is  hardly  a 

civil 
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civil  war  the  event  of  which  has  not  been  falu- 
tary  :  feldom  does  a  nation  revolt  to  fall  back 
under  defpotifm  ;  the  times  of  commotion  and 
trouble  prepare  tranquillity  and  repofe  for  fuc- 
ceeding  generations. 


FALSE  COMPUTATIONS. 

4 

POLITICAL  calculations  are  erroneous  when 
founded  on  the  extravagant  idea  that  modern 
ltates  are  a  patrimony.  The  European  fyftem 
is  deranged  at  the  very  time  when  the  greateft 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  a  preponderance. 
*1  lie  heirefs  of  Burgundy  could  not  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  bequeathing  her  kingdom  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ;  nor  could  Charles  II.  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  leaving  Spain  to  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
1  here  Bill  iubfifts  an  agreement  cf  fraternity 
and  fucceflion  between  the  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg?  that  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgraves  of 
Heffe. 

Lorraine  and  Corfica  annexed  to  France  ; 
Parma  acceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  the 
duchies  of  fufcany  and  Mantua  to  the  ambition 
of  Auflria  ;  Scotland,  to  that  of  England ;  a 
part  of  Poland,  wrefted  by  its  neighbours ; 
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Courland  and  Dantzic  threatened  ;  the  duchv 
of  Holftein  yielded  up  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ; 
the  vaft  eftates  of  the  Palatine  family  deftined 
to  a  fingle  mafter  :  how  (hall  we  calculate  the 
counterpoifes  to  fuch  unexpected  arrangements? 
Politics  muft  change  with  events  ;  a  bomb  is 
fired  in  Spain,  it  burfts  at  Rio-Janeiro;  the  dis¬ 
putes  on  the  Danube  will  carry  the  flames  of 
devaluation  into  Naples  ;  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  will  devaluate 
Mecklenburg.  The  war  of  Corfica  was  decided, 
It  is  faid,  by  a  joke  at  / upper  ;  and  the  alliance  of 
two  powerful  monarchies  was  brought  about  by 
the  refentment  of  a  minifter  to  a  great  king, 
who,  in  the  {tile  of  Soileau,  had  introduced 
into  a  couplet  the  name  of  a  cardinal  at  that 
time  an  abbe.  # 

Republics  are  not  more  exempt  than  monar¬ 
chies  from  thefe  fudden  changes.  The  little 
concerns  of  courts  become  political  affairs,  and 
thefe  affairs  fway  the  world.  Thus  the  quarrel 
of  two  women  procured  to  Europe  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  ;  thus  the  partizans  of  a  Stadholder 
*  conduced  the  Drench  to  the  gates  of  Nimeguen 
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in  1747;  thus  was  the  fyftem  of  the  North 
changed,  becaufe  Peter  III.  was  dethroned ;  and 
thus  the  influence  of  a  favourite,  has  in  France, 
given,  or  taken  away,  the  ftaff  of  command. 
V  ol.  I.  E  e  This 


This  flu&uation  of  favours  and  difgraces  has 
produced  the  greateft  revolutions  :  an  abfurd 
ftiffnefs  cn  the  part  of  Great  Britain  feparated 
America  for  ever  from  the  mother  country,  and 
rendered  the  heretofore  colonies  free  and  inde¬ 
pendant. 

Could  the  unprecedented  event  of  the  peace¬ 
able  difmemberment  of  Poland  have  been  pre¬ 
fumed,  any  more  than  the  lupine  indifference 
of  Europe  with  which  it  was  attended  ?  The 
political  calculator  at  leaf}  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  the  tranquillity  with  which  that  revolu¬ 
tion  was  effected  ;  he  would  not  have  credited 
the  docility  of  a  nation  which  formerly  ffruck 
terror  into  the  Mufcovites,  the  Swedes,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Tartars  ;  ftiil  lefs  would  he 
have  reckoned  on  the  filence  of  the  European 
courts.  Internal  anarchy,  and  the  rivalfhip  of 
the  Marechals  of  the  confederation,  each  of 
whom,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  afpired  to 
be  an  independant  general,  threatened  difafters, 
but  net  that  cataftrophe,  which,  in  a  twinkling, 
has  reduced  to  fervitude  men  who  conceived 
themfelves  armed  in  defence  of  their  lives  and 
liberties.  Each  politician  was  far  from  forfee- 
ing,  that  while  the  confederates  were  publifh- 
ing  pamphlets  in  France  and  Bavaria,  their  pro¬ 
vinces 
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vinces  were  to  be  invaded  with  a  fuccefs  that 
did  not  even  awaken  national  defpair. 

The  balance  of  power,  fo  much  prized  and 
fought  after,  is  therefore  a  mere  illufion.  How 
can  the  weights  of  different  powers  be  equal¬ 
ized  ?  Europe  has  taken  arms  to  defend  the  po¬ 
litical  balance,  at  one  time  againft  the  Auftrian 
monarchy,  and  at  another  againft  Louis  XIV. 
The  fame  forces  which  confpired  to  exalt  an 
empire,  have  combined  to  fhake  it.  The  iyftem 
of  equipoife  has  bewildered  men,  and  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  difplays  the  groffnefs  of  the 
error. 

This  fyftem  of  equipoife  was  to  divide  Europe 
into  two  factions,  whofe  deftruftive  collifion 
was  to  prevent  reciprocal  encroachments.  Such 
vifions  exift  no  longer,  I  believe,  in  the  heads 
of  minifters,  but  they  long  milled  and  perplexed 
cabinets. 

It  is  mentioned  in  an  hiftorical  work,  that 
Andrew,  a  defpot  of  Romania,  foie  heir  of  his 
uncle,  Conftantine,  the  laft  of  the  Greek  empe¬ 
rors  eftablifhed  at  Conftantinople,  refigned  all 
his  titles  to  the  imperial  throne  in  favor  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  his  fucceffors.  Thus  the 
kings  of  France  have  a  legal  claim  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Paleologi ;  for  who  can  render  a 
ceffion  valid,  if  a  defpot  cannot  ?  It  may  be  fud, 
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that  the  Turkifh  fultan,  a  delpot  likewife,  will 
reply,  that  every  defpotic  ftate  belongs  to  the 
aciaal  poffefibr  of  it  :  a  lawyer  would  urge,  in 
reply  to  this,  the  right  of  prefcription  ;  and  a 
mini  tier  would  haughtily  declare,  that  arfenals 
furnifh  the  bed  arguments.  But  the  powers  of 
Europe,  without  recurring  to  thefe  reafons* 
would  inlift  that  the  balance  muft  be  preferved. 
The  word  balance  has  a  powerful  afcendancy  in 
thefe  difputes,  or  fyllogifms,  which  others  will 
call  fophiftns.  Give  a  logician  of  the  North 
Eaft  the  rights,  and  above  all,  the  forces  of 
Fiance,  with  plans  to  direct  them,  and  you 
would  lee  that  Andrew,  the  defpot  of  Romania, 
did  not  make  an  imaginary  grant,  and  that  laws, 
both  human  and  divine,  would  be  called  to  its 
fupport. 

Providence  has  willed,  that  there  fhould  be  a 
juft  reaction  between  the  fhock  of  two  bodies, 
which,  politically  fpeaking,  prevents  any  ftate 
whatever  from  devouring,  and  above  all,  to  ufe 
the  energetic  exprefiion  of  Rouffeau,  from  di- 
getting  another  ftate. 

But  there  is  friction  alone  in  a  detached  poli¬ 
tical  machine  ;  for  the  government  of  a  nation 
is  a  mechanical  combination.  The  power  of 
the  chief  fhould  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  individuals.  Behold  the  pendalum 
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of  a  clock  ;  It  maintains,  by  its  ofcillations,  the 
uniformity  of  the  relations  fubfifting  recipro¬ 
cally  among  the  different  wheels.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  a  regulator  is  needed  to  diredt  all  the  parts 
of  the  political  machine.  The  government  of 
a  nation  is,  in  this  light,  a  mechanical  combina¬ 
tion,  as  all  the  evils  to  which  it  is  fubjedl  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts,  that 
is,  from  the  private  interefts  which  clafli  with 
the  public  good.  The  regularity  of  the  effedts, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  weight  which  impels 
the  whole,  while  the  different  wheels,  nicely 
adapted,  perform  their  feveral  offices. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA* 

WHAT  has  the  great  difcovery  of  America 
procured  to  man,  by  the  extenfion  of  his  do¬ 
minion  ?  The  mod  atrocious  crimes,  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  fury  and  carnage,  a  terrible  difeafe  that 
poifons  innocent  pleafure,  and  a  monftrous  lux¬ 
ury  which  has  corrupted  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Thus  has  their  communication  with 
the  new  world  produced  barbarous  wars,  an  in- 
fiduous  policy,  and  a  perpetual  violation  of  the 
pi  oft  facred  rights. 
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Thcfc  mighty  ills  are  about  to  be  corrected  by 
the  benefits  of  legiflation  :  it  will  animate  the 
weftern  continent  by  happy  views  formed  in 
Europe. 

The  force  of  laws  will  fubdue  the  averfion 
to  the  focial  ftate  ;  phiiofophy  will  traverfe 
thofe  profperous  climes  ;  and  modern  writers 
will  prepare  felicity  to  future  generations. 

What  fignifies  the  appellation  of  rebels ,  when 
the  fword  of  victory  has  decided  the  quarrel  ? 
When  a  nation  forms  to  itfelf  a  legiflation, 
commerce,  paper  money,  armies  and  fleets,  is  it 
not  entitled  to  declare  its  independence  ? 

If  it  is  a  country  that  contains  no  beggars  or 
robbers,  if  its  forefts  are  not  dangerous  to  pafs 
through,  if  the  executioner  wants  employment ; 
be  allured  the  government  is  good. 

Of  all  revolutions,  that  of  America  is  the 
moft  important  in  the  eyes  of  a  philofopher  ; 
becaufe  the  United  States,  abfolved,  as  I  have 
fiaid,  from  the  crime  of  rebellion  by  the  fword 
of  victory,  and  more  efpecially  by  the  code  of 
univerfal  liberty,  will  difplay  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  beft  fuited  under  heaven  to  the  dignity 
of  the  human  race. 

The  American  conftitutions,  framed  by  the 
wifdom  and  meditation  of  European  philofo- 
phers,  are  about  to  cftablifh  a  ftate  of  things 

which 
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which  will  be  a  new  creation  upon  earth.  Rut 
the  free  American  is  ftiil  infected  with  the  poll- 
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tical  and  moral  vices  which  the  ravages  of  war 
engender.  He  Teems  to  harbour  perpetually  an 
implacable  enmity  to  the  old  world  ;  and,  whe¬ 
ther  through  weaknefs  or  pride,  he  does  not 
fhow,  in  matters  of  trade,  that  fincere  probity, 
and  that  facred  good  faith,  which,  accompany¬ 
ing  fo  many  public  virtues,  would  filed  addi¬ 
tional  hoqor  upon  an  emancipated  people.  He 
wants  thofe  private  virtues  which  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  acquire,  when  he  fhall  have  reflected 
that  they  are  the  pledges  of  all  the  reft.  A 
miftaken  avarice  now  deprives  him  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  renown  which  renders  the  individual  as 
refpedlable  as  the  nation, 

Affuredly  the  American,  fenfible  to  this  juft: 
reproach,  will  cultivate  political  morality  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  his  new  fociety  ;  and 
public  fpirit,  ftiil  more  improved,  will  turn  him 
afide  from  the  crooked  paths  of  craft,  and  open 
to  his  view  ail  the  roads  of  glory,  to.  the  end 
that  he  may  preferve  in  the  world  that  1  lift  re 
which  has  already  announced  jtfeif, .and  which 
he  ought  to  merit  in  every  feature  of  his  ex^ 
iftence. 

The  American  ought,  therefore,  to  conduft 
his  commercial  transactions  with  more  open- 
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Honor,  and  dignity  ;  for  it  is  not  enough 
to  fay,  66  we  have  no  robbers  among;  us, 59  if 
cunning,  diffimulation,  chicanery,  and  low  ava- 

liCe  il]1'h  behind  the  counters  of  the  American 
merchants. 


DECEITFUL  TERMS. 

W  HAT  proves  the  imaginary  diftindtion  of 
governments  is  this,  that  a  tingle  man  has  never 
governed  an  immenfe  multitude  :  that  which  is 
denominated  a  government  of  one  alone  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  government  of  feveral. 

Vv  lien  a  monarch  is  called  a  father,  it  is 
meiely  an  image  ;  there  would  otherwife  be  an 
intoleiable  abufe  of  terms.  This  father,  who 
has  twenty  millions  of  children,  is  not  acquaint** 
ed  with  the  whole  of  his  family  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  his  paternal  feelings,  he  is 
impelled  to  a  limited  and  particular  predilection. 

In  all  the  Iciences,  man,  to  aid  his  memory, 
has  contrived  claffes,  which  he  has  in  the  fequel 
converted  into  rigorous  principles.  But  at  what 
P" 1  K)Ci  C  nature  thus  modify  objedts  ?  It  is 
phvficallv  impofiible  that  one  fingle  power  can 
abioib  all  tiie  others  ;  and  intermediate  bodies 
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will  ftart  up  to  refill:  the  violent  attacks  of  def- 
potifm.  A  tyrant  cuts  off  heads,  as  a  robber 
affaffinates  in  a  foreft ;  but  the  one  is  ftrangled, 
and  the  other  afcends  the  fcaffold.  Each  is  a 
particular  violence  which  has  its  courfe,  but 
neither  is,  nor  can  be  authorifed  by  the  general 
will. 

Men  have  in  all  ages  been  deceived  by  words. 

A  barbarous  and  ignorant  nation,  when  it  is 
fpread  over  a  vaft  territory",  becomes  a  prey  to 
defpotifm,  becaufe  its  warlike  chiefs  have  then 
the  maftery,  and  becaufe  there  are  no  mer¬ 
chants,  cultivators,  men  of  letters,  magiftrates, 
and,  in  fhort,  no  diftinftion  :  a  part  poffefTes 
itfelf  of  the  government  ;  the  other  part  allows 
itfelf  to  be  governed.  This  nation  is  not  at - 
tacked  by  thofe  little  extortions  which  in  po¬ 
liced  flates  are  levied  with  fo  delicate  a  fineffe : 
as  the  perfons  of  the  governed  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  chiefs,  they  are  killed,  not  wearied  out  ; 
but  when  the  fervitude  ceafes  to  be  perfonal, 
then  is  the  feizure  made  on  men’s  property, 
and  on  their  thoughts. 

The  forms  of  government  are  modified  to 
infinity.  Under  the  firft  race  of  the  French 
kings,  the  mayor,*  elected  and  maintained  by 

*  Maire  du  Palais. 
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the  grandees,  made  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of 
the  government  ;  and  by  this  counterpoife  the 
nobles  were  protected  againft  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  monarch.  Every  thing,  it  is  true, 
was  done  in  the  name  of  the  latter;  but  fill  the 
mayor  had  an  efficient  power  of  which  he  could 
not  be  difpoffeffed. 

In  all  governments  I  perceive  powers  which, 
while  they  reciprocally  claffi,  counterbalance 
each  other.  When  the  weaker  of  thefe  is  not 
violently  oppreffied  by  the  Wronger,  it  is  tran¬ 
quil  ;  but  when  it  groans  under  its  bufferings, 
it  re-a&s  with  energy. 

Intenogate  a  monarch  :  he  is  fully  apprized 
that  he  does  not  always  accomphih  what  is 
confonant  to  nis  wifhes  ;  and  perceives  that  ob- 
ffacles  lie  in  his  way.  Thofe  pathetic  protefia- 
tions  and  exhortations  addreffed  to  a  fingle  indi¬ 
vidual  are  chimerical :  fifteen  millions  of  men, 
who  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  be- 
feech  this  fellow  mortal  to  make  them  happy, 
form  an  extraordinary  Ipeclacle. 

The  Indian,  who  adores  the  clumfy  idol  he 
has  himfelf  fhaped,  is  not  lefs  ridiculous.  A 
king  is  furrounded  by  refraining  powers,  and 
has  neither  the  extent  of  capacity,  the  might, 
nor  the  leifure  to  do  every  thing  :  it  therefore 
belongs  to  the  nation  itfelf  to  redrefs  its  wrongs* 
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more  efpecially  as  it  is  impoffible  for  a  fingle 
man  to  confer  on  it  a  complete  and  perfectly 
modelled  happinefs.  If  this  nation  is  unprovided 
with  arms,  let  its  llruggles  be  with  words,  and 
let  it  ftruggle  unceafingly,  not  forgetting  the 
timely  application  of  fatire,  that  formidable 
weapon.  The  power  of  the  monarch  is  limited, 
he  may  exile  or  imprifon  certain  individuals, 
and  even  put  them  to  death.  He  will  pay  dearly, 
however,  for  thefe  fhort  lived  vengeances  :  the 
titles  bellowed  on  him,  and  the  troops  he  mult 
pay,  every  refource,  in  fhort,  will  foon  fail  him. 

A  kingdom  has  been  compared  to  a  farm  ; 
and  of  the  monarch,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
fovereignty  over  which  he  prelides  is  his  pro¬ 
perty.  But  how  can  a  kingdom  with  propriety 
belong*  to  a  fingle  individual?  A  property  of 
fuch  a  nature,  evidently  illufory  and  fallacious, 
would  exclude  all  others,  and  would  be  equally 
unjuft  and  abfurd.  We  will,  therefore,  exa¬ 
mine  what  this  pretended  property  is.  It  can¬ 
not  but  be  perceived  that  the  monarch  is  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  but  is  not  the  nation  ;  and 
that  every  thing  is  done  in  his  name,  but  not 
by  him  :  here  is,  therefore,  an  abufe  of  the  word 
property.  An  empire  is  neither  an  eftate  nor  a 
farm,  neither  can  it  in  the  fame  way  be  fold, 

divided,  or  communicated.  Now,  when  a  king 
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Uys,  my  kingdom,  he  utters  an  abfurdity  :  he  i$, 
the  pilot,  not  the  matter  of  the  veffel. 

An  governments  are  mixed  and  ought  to  be 
fo,  fince  it  is  what  faves  them  from  deftruttion; 
and  in  every  ttate  intermediate  bodies  are  found. 
Where  the  human  race  is  not  utterly  degraded, 
cue  feveie  edict  may  be  dangerous  :  where 
many  political  contentions  arife  without  an  ef- 
iufion  of  blood,  the  fenfation  of  liberty,  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  it,  is  felt. 

Such  a  ttate  appears  tranquil,  becaufe  it  is 
fLeole  and  worn  out.  Parties,  popular  florins, 
«>.ud  contentions,  occafionally  announce  the  vigor 
of  the  political  body  ;  while  each  power  is  in 
motion,  and  counterbalances  the  others.  Such 
a  kingdom  thrives  fo  long  as  the  equilibrium  is 
not  dettroyed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occafion 
violence. 

How  much  did  it  not  coft  defpotifrn  to  en- 
* ^  L‘;C  Stiehts  in  Ruflia,  the  Pretoria!!  bands 
^  Pome,  and  the  Janiffanes  of  Couftantinople  ? 
riivd,  notwithiranding  their  final  fubjugation, 

each  of  thefe  bodies  frequently  lorded  it  over  its 
matter. 

bo  long  as  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  has  not  been 
completely  lubdued  by  oppreflion  ;  lo  long  as  it 
iecretly  protefts  againft  violence,  there  is  ftill 
fomething  to  be  hoped.  But  whenever  the 

national 
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national  genius  reconciles  itfelf  to  the  yoke  of 
flavery,  all  is  over  :  the  canker  has  fount!  its 
way  to  the  pith  of  the  tree  ;  and  it  muft  decay 
and  fall  to  the  ground. 

Of  what  importance  is  it,  whether  the  go- 
vernment  he  monarchical,  republican,  or  demo¬ 
cratic.  provided  it  be  juft  and  moderate  ?  The 
fubjedtion,  relatively  to  each  individual,  is  m 
either  cafe  the  lame. 

Let  it  be  provided,  that  the  fovereign,  the 
fenate,  or  the  council,  fhall  not  be  invefied  with 
a  deipotical  power  over  the  life,  property,  and 
honour  of  the  fubjefts  ;  that  the  taxes  fliail  not 
be  augmented,  nor  the  citizens  banifhed  or  re- 
tained  by  force  unreafonably  :  you  may  then 
leave  the  eftablifhment  of  forms  to  continuer*- 
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cies  and  events.  A  fanatical  attachment  to  the 
word  liberty,  and  a  defire  to  give  to  that  term 
an  unlimited  extent,  are,  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe, 
chimerical  and  abfurd. 

Every  authority  is  neceflfarily  fubject  to  re- 
ftraint,  even  in  ftates  where  there  are  no  writ¬ 
ten  laws.  The  parliaments  of  France  were 
wont  to  oppofe  the  royal  edifts ;  and  the  delay 

they  occafioned  was  a  check  on  the  ftrides  of 

*  ♦ 

defpotifm.  In  Germany  it  fometimes  occurs 
that  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  imperial  referipts. 

Each  fhite,  like  each  individual,  has  a  phyfi- 
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ognomy  which,  independently  of  names,  an¬ 
nounces  either  its  healthy  or  difeafed  condition. 
The  ftates  of  Italy,  among  others,  contented 
with  their  repofe,  and  difqualified  from  figuring 
on  the  grand  fcene  of  the  globe,  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  want  of  glory  and  grandeur,  poffefs 
tranquility,  peace,  and  even  profperity  itfelf. 

In  the  hiftory  of  each  government  we  find 
deftiny,  liberty,  and  neceflity,  inftindl,  genius, 
chance,  and  imitation.  A  belief  of  artificial 
bonds  is  entertained,  while  moft  frequently 
every  thing  is  the  work  of  fimple  nature. 

Never  can  an  enlightened  nation  be  over-  ' 
whelmed  by  an  intolerable  defpotifm.  Such  a 
nation  put  its  religious  laws  to  the  tell:,  and  in- 
vefti^ates  thofe  of  its  civil  code  :  thefe  it  either 
fpurns  and  covers  with  ridicule,  or  honours  and 
approves. 


PLEASANT  ABUSE  OF  WORDS. 

MEN  in  general  are  fuch  (laves  to  words, 
that  naturalifts  themlelves,  in  defcribing  the 
white  ants  of  Senegal,  fpeak  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  almoft  go  fo  far  as  to  point  out  the 
captain  of  the  guards.  Confult  what  has  been 

faid  of  thefe  marvellous  ants,  who  conftruft  on 

a  large 
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a  large  fcale  buildings  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  You  will  there  find  the  king 
and  the  queen ,  who,  as  the  naturalift  obferves 
when  once  they  have  entered  their  cells ,  are  not 
permitted  to  abandon  them .  .  Afterwards  come  the 
foldier-ants  :  they  are  formed  for  labour,  and  to 
them  the  labour  is  apportioned.  The  ants  who 
view  their  toil  compofe  the  nobility. 

I  do  not  call  in  queftion  the  buildings  of  thefc 
infedts ;  but  when  the  naturalifi.  takes  upon 
him  to  dabble  in  politics,  and  employs  fortuitous¬ 
ly  words  engrafted  on  his  memory,  he  falls  in¬ 
to  ridiculous  errors.  The  infedt  lodged  in  the 
centre  apartment  is  the  king,  becaufe  naturalifts 
can  form  no  other  conception  than  that  of  a 
king  at  the  head  of  a  fociety  either  of  men  or 
ants  ;  and  they  add  the  queen,  becaufe  our 
kings  of  Europe  are  not  eunuchs. 

We  have  been  told,  ferioufly,  then  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  white  ants,  and  of  the  monarch- 
infedt,  the  Have  of  his  grandeur  of  the  la¬ 
borious  ants,  and  the  lazy  ants  ;  of  the  fove- 
reign  Shut  up  in  his  palace  ;  and,  laftly,  of  the 
queen  or  common  mother,  by  whom,  with  a 
Angle  male  and  different  orders  of  fubjedts,  the 
monarchy  is  constituted.  In  all  this  there  is 
only  one  idea  that  is  not  exceptionable,  that  of 
beftowing  the  appellation  of  foldiers  on  thofe 
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whom  the  naturalift  obferved  to  be  engaged  in 
labour,  and  the  title  of  nobles  on  thofe  who  did 
nothing.  See  to  what  we  are  led  by  the  ex- 
tieme  abufe  of  terms  which  are  familiar  to  us. 
This  is  precifely  what  nas  been  done  by  certain 
political  writers,  who  have  entertained  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  attachment  to  words  :  they  have  feen  human 
fociety  on  a  large  fcale,  with  the  fame  eye  with 
which  the  naturalift  has  viewed  the  ant-hill. 

The  monarch  of  thefe  writers  ought  to  hold 
in  his  hands  the  third  part  of  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  ;  for  thus  they  have  decided.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  this  monarch  exifts  in  the 
ejfential  order  of  political  focieties .  They  can 
comprenend  no  other  government  :  it  is  always 
the  monarch  with  the  mandatories  of  his  fupreme , 
tutelar  and  beneficent ,  authority  ;  for  thefe  three 
epithets  are  infeparably  connected  with  their 
fvftem. 

J 

1  hold  them  in  the  fame  efleem  with  the 
theologian,  who  has  afferted,  that  the  political 
yoke  was  impofed  by  the  hand  of  God  :  but  this 
is  impoffible  ;  God  has  not  made  tyrants.  It 
may  be  faid,  God  has  made  republics ,  with  the 
fame  reafon  as  that  God  has  made  defpotic 
kings. 

Let  us  fpeak  more  rationally  than  our  prede- 
ceffors,  and  fay,  that  when  a  government  com¬ 
mits 
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mits  great  faults,  a  fpeedy  punifhment  enfues. 
Spain  fhackles  the  commerce  of  her  colonies, 
which  is  exclufively  carried  on  in  vefiels  be* 
longing  to  the  crown  ;  and  by  this  regulation 
the  Englifh  poffefs  themfelvcs  of  the  produce  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  Portuguefe  will  neither 
apply  themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  nor 
encourage  manufactures;  and  Portugal  thus  be* 
comes  dependent  on  Great  Britain.  Poland  con¬ 
fines  its  navigation  to  veffels  which  defcends 
down  the  rivers  to  Dantzick  with  corn  ;  and 
Dantzick  becomes  pofTefled  of  the  commerce  of 
Poland.  France  negledts  her  marine,  her  com* 
munications,  her  outlets,  and  her  canals ;  and  a 
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peace  difgraceful  to  France  enfues,  by  which 
the  Englifh,  in  1763,  fecure  to  themfelves  the 
half  of  A  menca,  and  the  commerce  of  India 
and  Africa. 

Providence  is  the  firft  minifter  of  France,  faid 
a  certain  prelate,  or,  in  other  words,  that  king¬ 
dom,  by  its  mafs ,  its  Jit  nation,  and  the  character 
and  indujiry  of  its  inhabitants ,  will  fubfiji ,  not - 
withjianding  all  the  faults  of  its  adimnif ration . 

It  is  becaufe  there  exifts  in  France  a  national 
good  fenfe  which  repels  whatever  is  inimical  to 
the  ftate,  and  deprives  of  its  efficiency  all  that  is 
inconfiftent  with  our  manners  and  government. 
Vol.  I.  F  f  A  booky 


A  book,  a  bon  mot ,  a  happy  repartee,  by  each 
of  thele,  imprudent  counfels  are  impreffed  by 
great  truths.  Good  fenfe  in  reality  belongs  to 

the  mats  of  the  nation,  and  refills  whatever  rni~ 
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litates  in  the  flighted:  degree  againft  its  reafon- 
able  or  ancient  ufages.  An  attachment  to  their 
places  prevents  minifters  from  attempting  daring 
innovations  ;  while  a  popular  clamour,  energeti¬ 
cally  expreflive  of  the  fentiments  of  every  good 
citizen,  combats  error  and  prejudices.  From 
hence  enfues  the  abandonment  of  erroneous 
fyftems  ;  and  ridicule  completes  the  failure  of 
jrafh  projects. 

In  1771,  the  French,  by  a  gentle  but  perfe- 
vering  refiftance,  fupported  their  magiftrates* 
and  in  a  manner  obliged  the  fovereign  to  reflore 
to  them,  according  to  the  eftablifihed  forms 
which  time  had  conlecrated,  the  functions  that 
had  been  unconftituticnally  wrefted  from  them. 
Several  minifters  have  been  removed  by  the 
public  voice  ;  and  enterprifes  badly  conceiv¬ 
ed,  are  not  always  carried  into  execution  in 
this  enlightened  nation,  which  dreads  not  the 
fury  of  defpotifm,  becaufe  it  entertains  a  tho¬ 
rough  perfuafion,  that  there  are  feveral  means 
of  combating  it  and  driving  it  to  dejpair. 

It  may  be  laid,  on  another  hand,  that  the 

legiflativc 
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legiflative  power  refides  in  the  nation  ;  while 
the  king  and  fenate  can  conftitute  the  executive 
power  alone.  But  if  the  nation  be  uncultivated 
and  enveloped  in  the  fhades  of  ignorance,  what 
legislation  can  it  form  ?  Inexperience  and  depra¬ 
vity  are  equally  injurious  to  fociety  ;  and  in 
inch  a  cafe  it  evidently  follows,  that  either  the 
king  or  the  fenate  pronounces  the  law.  When 
the  fovereignty  is  tulerary  it  is  refpefted  : 
when  it  is  rapacious  and  violates  all  property,  it 
is  combated  and  contemned.  Every  government 
depends  on  the  genius  of  the  adminiflrators. 

I  he  monarch,  therefore,  is  at  times  inftruft- 
ed  by  the  nation,  which  at  other  times  he  in- 
flrufts.  Inftruftion  is  at  this  sera  an  extra  re- 
iource  to  the  fovereign,  it  being  eflentially  necef- 
fary  to  facilitate  obedience. 

Man  was  not  created  for  error  ;  and  if  the 

legiflation  be  formed  on  evident  principles,  the 
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reign  of  truth  will  be  rapid  in  its  progrefs. — 
Now,  the  maintenance  of  every  alTociation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  are  con- 
nefted  in  fociety.  To  fay  that  a  kin°;dom  is 
the  patrimony  of  a  monarch,  is  to  revive,  in  an 
enlightened  age,  a  cruel  abfurdity. 

A  good  government  may  be  defined  to  be  : 
the  art  of  pi  ovidmg  for  the  wants  of  man  in  a 
fate  of  fociety.  Nature  has  made  thefe  wants 
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very  fimple  :  fociety  has  redered  them  very' 
numerous. 

In  a  civilized  ftate  there  are  two  defcriptions 
of  men  ;  the  men  of  nature  who  dwell  in  the 
country,  and  the  men  of  fociety,  the  agents 
of  induftry,  who  are  crouded  together  in  the 
cities. 

From  thefe  two  fources  arifes  a  third  order 
of  individuals,  living  at  the  expence  of  the  other 
two  orders,  to  fecure  a  ncceflary  liberty,  and 
maintain  tranquility  in  the  larger  affociations. 

It  follows  that  there  exifts  a  ftrife  between 
'thofe  who  enjoy  themfelves  in  a  ftate  of  indo¬ 
lence,  and  thofe  who  labour  to  procure  thefe 
enjoyments. 

In  this  calamitous  poftion,  more  or  lefs  in- 
feparable  from  great  focieties,  what  is  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  do  ?  To  hold  out  encouragement 
to  thofe  who  toil,  and  to  cultivate  the  £Qod  will 
of  thofe  who  confent  to  pay  for  their  enjoy¬ 
ments.  On  this  continual  re-a£tion  the  fubfif- 
tence  of  men  is  founded  ;  and  an  equal  atten¬ 
tion  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the  two  ob¬ 
jects  which  concur  towards  it.  To  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  two  points  by  which  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  are  balanced,  compre¬ 
hends  every  fecret  of  government  :  and  this 
knowledge  will  enable  the  ftatefman  to  deter¬ 
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mine  how  far  he  may  venture  to  extend  the 
taxes,  to  keep  ftate  penfioners  in  pay,  and  to 
multiply  manufactures. 


T 
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NATURE  LAYS  THE  BASIS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

HUMAN  focieties  fubfift  lefs  by  the  force  of 
government,  than  by  the  force  of  nature,  which 
neceftarily  lays  the  foundation  of  the  political 
body,  by  the  tendency  all  men  have  to  live  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  live  in  quiet.  When  the  poverty 
of  the  citizens  is  pretty  nearly  equal,  the  paf- 
fxons  have  not  that  ferocity  which  arifes  from 
the  prodigious  complication  of  civil  and  moral 
conveniences,  refujting  from  numerous  focie¬ 
ties  where  an  inequality  of  fortunes  demands 
laws  of  an  extraordinary  combination.  It  is 
then  that  philofphy  is,  not  without  reafon,  fur- 
prifed  at  feeing  human  focieties  fubfift,  when 
three  fourths  of  the  individuals  affembled  together 
are  abfolutely  deftitute  of  the  good  things  the 
remaining  portion  enjoys.  Nature,  however, 
which  wills  that  the  fmall  number  fhall  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  greater  number  obey,  has  or¬ 
dained,  that  man  in  fociety  fhall  live  under  thq 
dominion  of  primary  caufes,  and  that  an  im- 
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menfe  population  (hall  be  fubjected  to  a  few 
men,  becaufe  men  living  together  in  focietv 
have  need  of  a  government,  and  becaufe,  as  it 
is  impoffible  in  focieties  that  the  members  can 
be  equal,  the  empire,  whether  it  be  that  of 
force,  of  eloquence  or  of  the  arts,  mud  be 
united  in  a  few  hands.  Now,  a  great  fociety 
which  is  divided  into  a  confiderable  number  of 
others,  and  thefe  again  fubdivided  into  a  ftill 
larger  number,  cannot  fubfift  without  a  central 
point  :  unlefs  for  a  predominating  will,  there 
can  be  no  order  and  no  harmony. 

Nature  therefore  forms  governments,  and 
reflection  completes  the  work.  The  laws  refift 
that  conftant  fever  of  the  mind  which  harrafles 
mortals,  and  which  would  propel  them  to  mu¬ 
tual  attacks,  unlefs  for  the  inftinct  that  is  fu- 
perior  to  all  combinations. — an  inftindt  which 
gives  to  this  one  command,  and  impofes  on 
that  one  obedience.  The  elements  of  this  fir  ft 
ddpofition  of  nature  are  every  where  to  be 
found  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  we  invariably  per¬ 
ceive,  in  the  mod  complicated  of  the  political 
laws,  that  he  who  commands  is  not  lefs  bound 
to  him  who  obeys,  than  is  the  latter  to  the  in- 
ftindl  which  founds  his  fubmiffion  to  the  laws. 

It  the  truth  of  thefe  principles  is  not  fully 
evinced  by  my  reafonings,  I  mud  have  mifcon- 

ceived. 
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ceived,  not  only  the  caufes,  but  alfo  every  hif- 
torical  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  have  refult- 
ed  from  them. 

The  art  of  governing  has  probably  the  fame 
origin  with  every  other  art,  that  is  to  fay,  go¬ 
vernments  have  arifen  from  natural  fentiments. 
The  earlieft  political  focieties  were  modelled 
after  filial  refpedt ;  and  the  parternal  govern¬ 
ment  was  thus  formed  into  a  national  inflitu- 
tion.  Sudden  leaps  are  as  rare  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  phyfical  world  :  man  advances  ftep  by  ftep. 
The  Chinefe,  copying  nature,  converted  pater¬ 
nal  authority  into  a  public  and  national  law,  and 
the  emperor  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  fate .  To  come,  however,  at  all  the 
force  and  vigour  of  this  fentiment,  we  mull 
view  man  in  that  ifolated  and  lavage  ftate,  in 
which  his  family  fupplies  in  his  eftimation,  the 
place  of  the  univerfe.  In  the  tumult  of  focial  life 
we  can  no  longer  confider  the  fovereiontv  as  a 
paternal  authority.  Ah  !  who  will  be  venturous 
enough  to  convert  it  into  a  principle  of  national 
government  ?  The  idea  of  contract  and  conven¬ 
tion  forming  the  code  of  natural  rights,  there  is 
no  longer  any  queftion  of  filial  refpedt  towards 
the  chief  of  the  empire,  hut  of  obedience,  as  a 
tribute  in  return  for  the  advantages  he  procures 
for  the  nation, 
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OF  CERTAIN  MODERN  DOCTORS,  ALREADY 

ANCIENTS. 

THE  writers  on  economics,  in  their  wild 
jargon,  fpeak  to  us  of  the  property  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  on  whom  they  beftow  the  third  part  of 
the  reveuues  of  the  kingdom  :  but  is  not  this 
pretended  property,  which  they  thus  beftow,  the 
origin  of  every  abufe  r  Thefe  writers  have  never 
dreamed  of  the  political  organization  of  a  ftate  : 
they  have  made  a  fovereign  after  their  own 
falhion,  without  perplexing  themfelves  by  the 
confideration  that  his  authority  might  degenerate 
into  defpotilm,  through  eternal  attacks  on  per- 
fonal  property. 

All  human  labours  are,  by  the  natural  order , 
devoted  to  the  profit  of  him  who  toils.  One 
only  of  thefe  labours  can,  however,  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  others,  feeing  that 
it  alone  is  the  fource  of  every  profit ;  and  this 
labour  is  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
which  creates  whatever  it  draws  above  the  ex¬ 
pellees  advanced.  Now,  by  way  of  faying  that 
to  cultivate  the  land  is  to  create,  and  that  this 
creation  is  the  fource  of  all  the  others,  the  above 
writers  have  fallen  on  the  term  the  neat  produce. 
Man  cannot  eat  all  the  corn  he  grows ;  he  mull 
therefore  difpofe  of  the  fur  plus  to  fupply  fome 
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other  of  his  wants  ;  and  this  furplus  is  the  neat 
produce.  This  fcientific  word  would  net  have 
been  brought  into  ufe,  if  the  writers  on  oecono- 
mics  had  confined  themfelves  to  the  obfervation 
of  very  great  antiquity,  that  it  is  the  furplus  or 
the  growth  over  and  above  what  fuffices  for  the 
nourifliment  of  a  man,  that  nourifhes  other 
men.  The  fcience ,  the  mafler ,  the  liquid  pro¬ 
duce,  the  total  produce,  and  the  neat  produce  ; 
this  abfurd  train  of  obfeure  expreffions  refem- 
bles  the  language  employed  by  the  great  mafter 
of  tongues,  deferibed  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Bourgeois  gentleman . 

Thefe  learned  writers  fee  palpable  demonftra- 
tions  of  truth  in  the  pages  of  their  pamphlets, 
and  the  people  die  with  hunger.  Their  lyftem, 
infenfible  and  cold  as  death,  is  foon  followed  by 
a  royal  edidl ,  the  cruelty  of  which  is  authorized 
by  their  reafonings,  becaufe  they  favour  the 
cupidity  of  the  minifters.  Thefe  enthufiafts 
and  dupes,  without  being  (killed  in  the  fcience 
of  an  atrocious  government,  have,  notwithftand- 
ing,  openly  pronounced  that  the  policy  ought 
not  to  be  changed ,  while  in  its  very  nature  it 
muft  be  variable  and  fluctuating — a  faCt  which 
thefe  mercenary  book  makers  have  not  beeii 
able  to  comprehend. 

Law's  fvftem,  and  that  of  the  writers  on 
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economics  have  been  equally  fatal  to  France, 
through  the  immoderate  abufe  that  has  been 
made  oi  them  :  they  have  marked  the  commence- 

ment  aud  the  clofe  of  the  la  ft  reign  (that  of 
Louis  XV.)  by  pretty  nearly  equal  difafters.— 
Each  of  them  had,  neverthelefs,  its  reafonable 
poin  t  of  view  and  its  utility  ;  but  in  head  of 
modnying  them,  and  accommodating  them  to 
cn  cumlunces,  in  which  cafe  they  would  not 
nave  been  injurious,  the  aim  has  been  to  render 
them  indexible. 

lamentations  of  fenfible  minds  were 
uy  the  voice  ot  thefe  new  doflors,  proud  of 
their  fpecuiations  on  this  fubject.  Although  in- 
ftruCied  by  tne  experience  of  ieveral  reigns ,  they 
tuJ  noi.,  or  would  not  perceive  that  their 
iyftem  was  violated,  and  militated  againft  dr¬ 
eam  nances.  Irrerragable  as  io  many  theolo¬ 
gians,  they  would  not  comprehend  that  the 
good  is  poi foiled,  when  the  government,  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  court,  is  not  difpofed  to  receive 
x  .has,  m  fpite  ci  all  they  deroonftrated  up¬ 
on  papei ,  famine  placed  itfelf  in  the  rear  of 
thui  pamphlets.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  lay, 
•wi.iai  we  pointed  out  has  not  been  done  :  the  Idea 
of  their  fyftem  had  been  conceived,  but  as  they 
weie  ignorant  how  to  connect  it  with  the  pre- 
ient  epoch,  its  mifphievous  effects  fell  on  the 
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people.  Now,  as  thefe  writers,  had  they  fu ex¬ 
ceeded,  would  have  divided  the  glory  arifing 
from  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  they  (hould  divide 
the  fcandal  of  their  mifearriage,  and  the  curfes  of 
a  nation  deprived  by  their  reafonings  of  bread. 

It  foon  became  expedient  to  recur  to  *the 
policy  of  the  moft  numerous  portion  (thofc  who 
had  not  been  inftructed  in  the  fchool  of  the 
mailer )  to  the  ufual  policy,  which  had  from 
the  commencement  proferibed  not  only  extreme 
means,  but  alfo  all  thofe  vifions  which  one  of 
our  wife  journa'lifts  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  Ephem  e  rides. 

Nothing  is  more  fimplethan  polity,  when  the 
true  elementary  principles  of  that  icience  are 
reforted  to.  A  voice  within  us  whifpers  to  us, 
that  men  are  fo  far  equal  as  to  be  all  of  them 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  earth,  the  com¬ 
mon  mother.  The  loftieft  defpot  entertains 
no  doubt  on  this  head  ;  and  if  the  legiflative 
power  were  unceasingly  to  lend  an  ear  to  this 
innate  cry  of  fentiment,  all  would  be  well  :  le- 
gifiators  would  no  longer  proceed  as  if  fociety 
were  founded  on  the  annihilation  of  the  rights 

o 

of  nature  ;  and  the  murmurings  which  atteft 
the  Sufferings  of  the  people  would  be  attended 
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oyftematical  polity  may  have  lome  advan¬ 
tages  ;  but  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
may  be  employed  equally  by  the  adroit  tyrant 
as  by  the  legitimate  fovereign. 

The  number  of  the  neceffitous  will  be  always 
proportioned  to  that  cf  the  individuals  without 
property.  I  he  greater  the  population  of  a  ftate, 
the  more  numerous  will  the  wretched  be,  if 
you  do  not  introduce  a  perfectly  unfhackled  in- 
duftry  to  partake  of  the  benefits  concentrated  in 
privileged  hands. 

The  mafs  of  riches  being  in  every  country 
necelTarily  limited,  it  is  evident  that  there  can 
be  but  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  in 
flourifhing  circumftances  :  but  in  a  ftate  where 
the  law  equally  protects  all  kinds  of  cultivation 
and  indujlry ,  the  fhades  of  difference,  from  the 
richeft  to  the  pooreft,  will  be  limpie  and  gra¬ 
dually  progreffive. 

In  a  ftate  which  borders  on  its  fulnefs  of  po¬ 
pulation,  it  therefore  become  extremely  necef- 
fary  that  the  government  fhould  direct  the  in¬ 
ternal  commerce.  The  lot  of  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
extremely  rigorous,  it  is  otherwife  to  be  dread¬ 
ed,  that  the  articles  effential  to  life  may  not  be 
Sufficient  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  are  at 
once  dependant  on  the  bad  years  and  the  caprice 
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of  the  rich  ;  and  as  famine  drives  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people  to  defpair,  the  government 
Ihould  not  expofe  the  exiftence  of  that  clafs  to 
illufory  fyftems,  and  incur  the  riik  of  having  to 
encounter  popular  in furreclions.  Let  the  com¬ 
modities  in  queflion  be  at  all  times  equalizer!,, 
and  tranquillity  will  be  maintained  in  ipite  of 
all  that  pfeudo  politicians  can  advance. 

Let  the  government  have  conftantly  in  its 
view  this  eftablilhed  truth,  that  the  richeft  citi¬ 
zen  pays  not  dearer  for  his  bread,  his  wine,  and 
his  meat,  than  the  pooreft  individual  of  the 
ftate  :  it  will  then  feel  the  neceffity  of  not  aug¬ 
menting  the  inequality  of  conditions,  by  aban¬ 
doning  to  chance  and  cupidity  the  commerce  of 
indifpenfable  articles.  To  do  fo  would  be  to 
augment  in  a  thoufand  wavs  the  moft  terrible 

D  * 

import  that  can  be  levied  on  the  people. 

At  Athens,  thofe  whole  land  did  not  yield 
two  hundred  meafures  of  grain  paid  nothing  to 
the  ftate.  It  is  not  true  that  the  impoft,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  facrifice  of  a  part  of  his  wealth 
made  by  the  individual  to  fecure  the  reft,  ought 
to  be  paid  alike  by  all  in  proportion  to  what 
they  poftefs.  The  people  pay  by  their  hands, 
by  public  labours  of  every  defcription,  by  the 
dangers  to  which  they  expole  themfelves  in  all 
perilous  trades,  and  by  the  workmen  and  fol- 
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cheis  they  inceffantly  fupply  in  their  own  per- 
foils,  and  in  thofe  of  their  children.  Thus  the 
diredt  effect  or  the  fallible  law  of  Athens  above- 
cited,  was  to  refped  little  fortunes,  at  the  fame 
time  abforbing,  through  the  impoft,  a  part  of 
the  opulence' of  the  rich. 

To  take  from  thofe  who  have  no  real  pro¬ 
perty  a  part  of  their  perfonal  acquifitions,  is  to 
make  chem  pay  a  double  tax.  They  have  from 
then  bn  til  been  the  Haves  of  the  fociety,  which 
impofes  on  them  the  vveightieft  burthens  ;  and 
to  take  from  them  a  part  of  their  fpecie,  is  to 
fnatch  from  them,  not  a  legitimate  tribute,  but 
a  neceffary  part  of  their  fubliftence.  They  pay 
the  taxes  by  their  labours  and  daily  fervices  ; 
and  when  they  furrender  up  their  life  for  a 
fmall  falary,  if  the  value  of  the  articles  of  com¬ 
mon  confumption  is  not  on  that  account  dimi- 
mfhed  in  proportion  to  their  indigence,  there 
cannot  out  be  an  injuftice,  lince  their  laborious 
days,  conliantiy  expoled,  are  the  moll  efficacious 
tribute  they  can  offer  to  their  country. 

The  government  ought  to  adopt  the  moll:  ri¬ 
gorous  meafures  to  prevent  the  ftate  from  being 
deprived  of  the  articles  of  its  own  growth.  To 
exchange  food  for  money,  more  efpecially  when 
l  ie  population  is  confiderable,  is  to  order  a  great 
pru  t  o!  the  inhabitants  to  dimimlh  their  con- 
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lumptlon,  and  to  condemn  them  to  the  penalty 


of  want.  When  induftry  has  fertilized  the 
earth,  are  the  lives  of  men  to  be  in  a  manner 
exported,  to  fatisfy  the  cupidity  of  a  few  fpecu- 
iators,  who  barter  for  gold  the  fubfi fiance  of  the 
laborious  clafies  of  fociety  ? 

The  commerce  which  deprives  the  ftate  of 
ufeful  articles  for  fuperfluities,  is  perhaps  a  dan¬ 
gerous  one  :  it  certainly  facilitates  the  growth 
of  dangerous  monopolies.  When  the  mafs  of 
filver  is  equal  to  the  general  wants,  it  is  always 
fufficient. 

Common  fenfe  alone,  for  it  requires  nothing 
more,  muff  convince  us  that  what  the  harveft 
yields  of  fuperfluous  ought  to  be  referved  againft 
famine.  But .  liften  to  the  writers  on  econo¬ 
mics  they  will  give  you  a  thoufand  plaufible, 
but  bad  reafons,  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  at  all 
times  expedient,  without  any  reflridion  what¬ 
ever,  to  exchange  with  our  neighbours  corn  for 
fpecte.  The  latter,  they  fay,  will  improve  our 
lands :  this  certainly  looks  well  upon  paper 
but  good  fenfe,  which  has  not  ventured  fo  far 
in  its  researches,  has,  at  length,  obliged  us  to 
ick  now  ledge,  that  the  furplus  of  the  harv.efl 
belongs  either  to  the  immediate  population,  or 
that  of  the  adjacent  province,  and  that  to  remove 

it 
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it  to  a  greater  diftance  is  equally  dangerous  and 
unjuft. 

1  hus  til  ole  on  whom  the  title  of  writers  oh 
economics  (economifles)  has  been  bellowed,  have 
not  made  the  greatest  progrefs  in  the  economi¬ 
cal  fcience.  1  hey  have  fpoken  in  the  firft  place 
of  an  evidence  which  was  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  all,  and  this  pretended  evidence  is 
entirely  made  up  of  obfcurities  or  common  ideas, 
cloathed  in  a  pompous  jargon.  Their  barbarous 
language,  their  myfterious  obfcurity,  has  not 
procured  for  thefe  new  oracles  all  the  fedtaries 
they  expedled  :  the  phantom  of  evidence ,  that 
univerfal  defpot,  they  brought  forward,  has  not 
refrained  the  ambitious  monopolizer’s  paffion 
for  gain  ;  while  the  unbridled  love  of  luxury 
and  jobbing  has  braved  the  truths  which  they 
laid  were  as  demonft  rable  as  the  exadteft  calcu¬ 
lation. 

They  have  mifconceived  the  moral  order  on 
which  the  phyfical  order  repofes.  They  have 
prefumed  that  the  latter  would  luffice ;  and, 
lofing  fight  of  the  expediency  of  tempering  and 
diredting  the  human  heart,  have  negledled  to 
puiify  the  virtues  in  their  fanciuary.  They 
have  abufed  the  excellent  principle  of  liberty, 
by  endeavouring,  in  the  firft  place,  to  render  it 
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indefinite,  and  afterwards  applying  it  to  obje&S 

of  the  fir  ft  neceffity,  in  a  covetous  age,  and 

under  an  avaricious  government.  They  have 

reprefented  to  the  people  the  neceffity  of  their 

exporting  their  corn,  which  they  were  not  at 
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the  fame  time  fure  of  replacing  :  the  exhauftion 
was  ipeedy,  the  replacement  flow.  Their 
unique  and  territorial  impoft,  the  idea  of  which, 
however,  they  have  borrowed,  would  be  admi¬ 
rable,  although  far  lefs  perfect  than  the  tythe  of 
Vauban  with  which  they  have  found  fault, 
provided  every  other  abufe  was  reformed  :  but 
they  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  nothing  was 
borrowed  from  their  fyftem  unlefs  what  could 
fatisfy  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and  that  the 
truths  from  which  no  private  advantage  could 
be  drawn  were  ridiculed  and  condemned.  The 
economical  icience,  which  was  to  perfect  the 
legiflation  of  the  univerfe,  has  been  productive 
of  far  more  miichief  than  good,  becaufe  it  has 
not  accommodated  its  principles  to  circum- 
ftances. 

The  terror  with  which  the  imagination  of  the 
people  is  infpired  by  the  unlimited  exportation 
of  corn  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  It  is 
fometimes  kindled  up  without  a  caufe  ;  but  I 
alk,  are  the  people  wrong  ?  Can  they  have  read 
the  pamphlets,  and  heard  the  diflertations  pro 
Vo l.  I.  G  g  and 
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and  con ,  weighing  the  one  againft  the  other  ? 
1  ooa  is  nearer  to  man  than  his  life,  for  this  rea- 
^°m  that  he  feels  hunger,  but  is  lenlible  neither 
or  life  nor  death.  It  is  alio  dearer  to  him  than 
liLeitv  \  etna  1  oi  theie  Jealous,  the  terrible  ap- 
prehenfion  of  famine  muft  be  banifhed.  As  the 
people  conflantly  dread  monopoly ,  which  they 
Iiave  feen  carried  to  an  excefiive  pitch,  do  not 
be  lurprifed  if  their  terrors  are  awakened  by  ex¬ 
portation  :  where  there  is  error,  the  life  of  man 
is  endangered. 

According  to  feme,  France  grows  a  little 


moie  corn  than  fhe  conlumes ;  and  according 

.  o 

to  others,  does  not  produce  a  fufficient  quantity 
to  fupport  her  population  :  for,  notwithftanding 
our  feli-fufficiency  and  prefumption,  which  will 
not  allow  us  to  entertain  any  fort  of  doubts,  we 
are  extremely  ignorant  on  eflential  points.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  France  has  recourfe  to  the  Neapo¬ 
litans  and  Sicilians,  as  well  as  to  Africa  \  and 
this  teems  to  prove  that  our  crops  are  net  equal 
to  our  wants.  Direft  your  view  towards  la 
that  province  w  hich  produces  luch  fine 


corn':  well  !  more  than  the  one  half  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  eat  black  bread.  Why  is  corn  to  be 
exported,  when,  in  feverai  or  our  provinces  not 
the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  bread 
funlcient  to  fatisfy  the  calls  of  nature  ?  Let  us 
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import  corn  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  give  in  exchange  our  wine,  olive,  oil,  and 
fruits.  The  agricultural  people  in  France  groan 
under  a  heavy  weight  of  imports,  and  muft  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  more  advantageous  cuL 
ture  to  pay  the  collectors. 

Inftead  of  felling  corn  to  foreigners,  let  us 
purchafe  it  of  them,  and  let  France  imitate  the 
good  rural  mother,  who  will  not  fufFer  her  in¬ 
fant  to  be  at  any  time  without  a  fiiice  of  bread 
in  its  hand,  rtiould  it  even  not  be  eaten,  but 
thrown  on  the  ground  to  feed  the  chickens. 

We  will  now  take  a  view  of  our  colonies. 
Hear  the  cries  of  St.  Domingo,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  complain  of  the  excefiive  price,  the 
fcarcity,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  meal  they 
import.  Let  us  carry  American  corn  to  the 
French  fugar  iflands,  and  let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  writers  who  have  reduced  us  to  a  half- 
famifhed  rtate,  who  are  ignorant  that  men  fol¬ 
low  the  articles  effential  to  their  fupport,  and 
that  the  exportation  of  corn  is  attended  by  the 
emigration  of  the  inhabitants. 

Finally,  may  the  exportation  of  corn,  at  all 
times  wifely  limited,  afford  the  cultivator  every 
advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled,  without,  at 
the  fame  time,  exporting  to  want,  or  infpiring 
with  a  terror  equivalent  to  a  famine,  the  nu- ' 
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merous  confumers  of  a  kingdom,  the  metropolis 
ot  which  is  fituated  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea  coafts. 

The  writers  on  economics  have  more  efpe- 
cially  difpleafed  me  on  this  account,  that  they 
have  choien  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  undefined 
terms.  The  fpirit  of  the  fe<ft  has  made  them 
haughty  in  their  mode  of  thinking,  and  in  their 
difeouries  fententious  and  abrupt ;  while  their 
pedantry  has  loft  them  the  efteem  of  every  fen- 
fible  man,  of  all  thofe  who  deteft  a  faftidiouf- 
nefs  either  of  conduct  or  phrafe.  When  the 
queftion  of  the  commerce  of  corn  is  agitated, 
they  will  allow  no  reftraint  whatever  :  mono¬ 
poly  takes  the  advantage  of  their  doftrines,  by 
which  individual  cupidity  is  flattered,  and  on 
them  falls  all  the  odium  of  the  mifehiefs  that 
have  reiuited  from  the  proclamation  of  a  general 
freedom  of  export .  Inftead  of  giving  a  new  turn 
to  their  fyftem,  inftead  of  acknowledging  the 
calamities  by  which,  in  the  firft  inftance,  it 
had  been  followed  up,  they  have  flood  their 
ground  with  all  the  pertinacioufnefs  of  logical 
difputants,  and  have  contended  againft  the  urgent 
remonftrances  of  famifhed  France. 

Thefe  new  doctors,  who  would  needs  have 
their  opinions,  for  the  greater  part  obfeure,  to 
be  fo  many  infallible  guides,  and  whom  the 
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public  mind,  in  its  early  effervefcence,  vene¬ 
rated  like  ancient  legiflators,  annexing  to  each 
of  them  the  ftamp  and  .phyfiognomy  of  a  Solon 
or  a  Lycurgns,  were  only  entitled  to  dictinftion 
by  their  obfcurity,  their  political  jargon,  impu¬ 
dent  quackery,  obftinacy,  bad  ftile,  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  emphafis.  Out  of  their  fed,  according  to 
themfelves,  there  was  neither  talent,  realon, 
nor  dilcernment ;  and  the  economical  principles 
were  to  fway  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 

Shortly,  however,  a  juft  appreciation  of  theie 
principles,  extremely  difficult  of  adoption,  gave 
rife  to  that  difdain  which  punifhes  the  enthu- 
fiafna  of  fectaries  ;  and  the  new  fchool  was  ef¬ 
fectually  humbled  by  the  well  merited  contempt 
of  every  real  philoiopher.  Not  that  all  their 
ideas  were  faife  or  badly  founded,  but  becaufe 
they  had  imprudently  promulged  them  without 
being  tbemielves  acquainted  with  the  tendency 
of  their  collective  application,  and  ftill  lei's  with 
the  confequences  that  would  refult  from  them. 
They  were  ftriCtly  and  literally  political  char¬ 
latans. 

By  thefe  writers  every  old  image  has  been 
revived.  According  to  them  the  king  is  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  monarchy,  a  father  of  a  family ;  and 
his  fubjeCts  no  other  than  adult  children.  They 
have  \yhirled  round  in  a  badly  defcribed  circle, 
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cut  one  confhtution,  the  monar- 
Never  have  local  circumftances 
their  eye  or  engaged  their  atten- 
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COMMERCE  OF  CORN. 


OUGHT  or  ought  not  the  free  commerce  of 
Corn  to  be  allowed  ?  This  important  queftion, 
indeed  the  rncft  important  of  all  political  quef- 
tiOiiSj  OuCauie  it  concerns  toe  fupport  or  every 
citizen,  has  been  under  difeufiion  for  thefe 
twenty- five  or  thirty  years  part.  Without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  reafonings  adduced  bv  the  de- 
fenders  of  the  opinions  on  either  fide,  1  ihall 
confine  myfelf  to  a  few  obfervations  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  decifive,  and  to  merit  the  meft 


ferious  attention. 

*t  certainly  belongs  to  the  earth  to  nourifh 
Its  population  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a 
monarch  whole  territory  Ihoukl  confift  of  fiindy 
plains,  wild  heaths,  and  delerts,  would  be  but  a 
paltry  fovereign.  Midas,  wlio  converted  what¬ 
ever  he  touched  into  gold,  and  who  carried  at 
his  fingers’  ends  mines  flill  richer  than  thole  of 
Potofi,  was  the  moft  unhappy  of  men.  Was 

not 
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not  Rome,  that  queen  of  the  world,  in  the  moft 
wretched  ftate  imaginable,  when  Sextus  pom- 
peius  prohibited  the  landing  of  corn  in  the  Ita¬ 
lian  ports  from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  the  coaft  of 
Africa?  His  citizens,  greater  than  kings,  were 
far  more  wretched  than  the  meaneft  peafant 
who  has  bread  at  his  command,  and  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  their  royalty  for  a  few 
meafures  of  corn. 

The  heft  and  moil  powerful  of  empires,  is 
unqueftionably  therefore  that  which  has  the 
moft  fertile  foil,  and  which  nourifhes  the  greateft 
number  of  inhabitants.  But  of  what  import  is 
the  amount  of  the  population,  which  in  France, 
for  inftance,  exceeds  twenty  millions  of  men, 
that  inhabits  and  cultivates  a  fertile  foil,  if  the 
corn  it  grows  is  not  for  itielr  ?  Now,  this  corn 
is  certainly  not  for  thofe  who  grow  it,  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  existence  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  precarious,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  or  of  a  company  of  merchants,  pro¬ 
vided  the  commerce  of  corn  is  allowed.  No¬ 
thing  is  eafier  than  to  prove  this,  and  to  carry 
the  demonftration  to  evidence  itlclf :  but  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  end,  I  (hail  put 
a  few  preliminary  queltions. 

i .  What  is  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France  ?  how  many  foreigners  are  relident 
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there  ?  and  how  many  feptiers  *  of  wheat  are 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  all  ?  Of  thefe 
facls  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant. 

2.  What  corn  do  we  require  for  our  colo¬ 
nies  r  is  their  population  precifely  known  ?  have 
thole  who  inhabit  them  been  faithfully  num¬ 
bered  r  Here  again  we  are  in  the  dark. 

3-  How  much  corn  is  employed  in  articles,  of 
pally,  in  the  nourishment  of  animals,  &c.  &c.  ? 
We  know  nothing  of  all  this. 

4.  What  number  of  feptiers  of  corn  do  our 
hai  veils  on  an  average  yield  ?  and  how  many 
are  employed  as  feeds  ?  We  are  ignorant  ftill. 

5*  Noes  trance  produce  more  corn  than  is 
nece  fiery  foi  its  own  confumption,  or  does  it 
not  produce  enough  ?  No  one  can  fay  with  any 
pKCin  *n.  According  to  feme,  the  grows  a 
nuh  mote  than  ftie  conlumes ;  and,  according* 

1  .  7  ^ 

to  omei a,  an  infumcient  quantity,  infomuch, 
tnat  hie  is  obliged  to  draw  fupplies  from  Sicily, 
ano  the  coaft  or  isaibary.  Now,  I  afk  how,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  all  this  uncertainty,  we  are  to  judge 
with  any  determinate  precifion  ? 

It  it  were  certain  that  we  had  a  million  lep- 
tieis  of  coin,  more  than  is  fufficient  for  the  , 
nourithment  of  the  inhabitants,  1  fhould  fay 

*  The  leptier  contains  twelve  hnfhels, 
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that  we  might  then  allow  the  free  exportation 
of  that  quantity,  provided  it  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  provinces  by  which  it  was  produced  : 
for  were  it  to  be  taken,  for  example,  from  a 
fouthern  province,  which  has  not  produced  a 
quantity  fufficient  for  its  own  nourifhment, 
that  wretched  province,  as  well  as  the  fur¬ 
rounding  ones,  would  be  ftarved,  feeing  that 
the  mifchief  gaining  more  and  more  ground, 
the  fcarcity  would  have  time  to  commit  its  ra¬ 
vages  before  fuccour  could  be  brought  from  the 
northern  province.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that 
the  exportation  of  meal  fhould  be  preferred, 
becaufe  the  bran  in  that  cafe  would  at  lead  be 
ours,  and  our  millers  would  be  the  gainers. 

Thofe  who  have  written  upon  corn,  and 
more  efpecially  the  partizans  of  liberty,  have, 
for  the  greater  part,  entertained  mercantile 
ideas :  they  would  be  excellent  patriots  at 
Lucca  or  Ragufa.  But  is  the  regimen  of  a 
great  kingdom,  fuch  as  France,  hmilar  to  that 
of  the  republic  of  Saint  Marino  ? 

If  you  have  only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn, 
keep  it :  if  you  have  not  enough,  purchafe.  If 
you  have  fomewhat  too  much,  ftore  up  the 
furplus  :  you  are  tenacious  enough  of  your 
gold,  and  why  not  be  equally  fo  of  your  corn, 
which  is  far  more  effential,  iince  the  life  of 


man 


an^  aoove  all  of  the  man  who  labours, 
and  who  conffitutes  the  true  riches  of  the  king- 

uoni?  ^nce  ^le  l°ve  of  the  country  and  buma- 

mice  tne  fafety  of  the  ftate  is  dependant 
on  it  ? 

To  fell  corn  without  knowing  whether  there 
is  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  is,  not  to 
TeaK  too  hardily,  an  imprudence  which  no 
great  nation  ought  ever  to  confent  to  :  to  dif- 
poie  of  the  bread  of  its  children  is  a  horrible 
crime  which  fhould  not  flain  the  name  of  any 
coimtiy.  The  citizen  owes  to  the  country  his 
blood ;  and  will  it  not  in  return  facrifice  to’him 
the  cupidity  01  a  few  individuals  ?  Is  the  locietv 
any  other  than  the  obligation  of  all  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  concur  towards  the  general  fafetv  and 
profperity  ? 

If  there  are  good  years,  there  are  alfo  indif- 
ieiuit  and  bad  ones.  In  the  good  years  there 
may  peihaps  be  no  great  room  for  apprehenfion ; 
but  in  the  indifferent  and  bad  ones,  who  will 
taKc  upon  linn  to  fay,  that  the  Enghfh  and  the 
iich  Hollanders  will  not  unite  and  deprive  us  of 
our  corn?  Forty  or  fifty  millions  of  livres  dex- 
teroufly  i emitted,  and  diftnlputed  in  the  places 
adjacent  to  the  provinces  where  the  crops  fhall 
have  paiticularly  failed,  will  carry  alarm  and 
defolation  througaout.  Our  poor  fellow  citizens 
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will  perifh  through  hunger  ;  and  our  enemies 
will  in  the  event  carry  out  of  the  kingdom 
twice  the  capital  they  embarked  in  the  adven¬ 
ture  a  few  months  before.  The  French  mer¬ 
chants  will  themfelves  augment  the  mifehief ; 
and  the  greedy  farmer  will  be  in  no  hafte  to  fell, 
finding  that  he  can  derive  an  advantage  from 
the  public  mifery. 

Corn  is  befides  a  commodity  too  neceffary  to 
be  entrufted  and  abandoned  to  the  combinations 
of  merchants  devoid  of  any  principle,  and  thirft- 
ing  after  gain  :  thefe  are  unfortunately,  in  a 
rich  country,  fuch  as  France,  by  far  too  numer¬ 
ous.  It  is  placing  in  their  hands  the  life  of  the 
poor  ;  and  we  know  that  the  fafety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  the  fupreme  law. 

It  may  be  added,  that  corn  is  cf  too  great  a 
bulk,  and  the  freight  of  it  too  coftly,  not  to 
fwallow  up  the  profits  which  can  legally  arife 
from  its  exportation  to  a  foreign  market,  even 
when  it  is  purchafed  at  the  cheapeft  rate  :  fuch 
a  traffic  can  therefore  onlv  be  advantageous  when 
the  article  is  re-fold  to  the  nation  from  which 
it  has  been  drawn.  It  confifts  then  in  reality 
merely  of  foreftallings  ruinous  to  the  people, 
and  becomes  a  pure  jobbing,  inftead  of  being  an 
efficient  branch  of  commerce.  Poland  is  differ¬ 
ently  circumftanced  ;  but  what  are  Poland, 

Egypt, 
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Egypt,  and  the  coal!  of  Barbary  ?  are  they  to 
furnifh  an  example  to  France  ?  Sicily  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  i (lands  without  provinces  in  the  Medi- 
tenanean ;  and  what  they  do  in  this  refpcfb 
proves  nothing. 

Colbert,  who  has  been  fo  (everely  handled 
by  our  modern  political  empirics,  difplayed 
much  lagacity  when  he  obliged  each  province 
of  France  to  fupply  itfelf.  That  great  man, 
who  well  knew  the  thoughtleffnefs  of  the 
french  people,  and  who  was  apprehcniive  that 
tlie  cultivation  of  corn,  the  true  riches  of  the 
(late,  might  yield  to  that  of  the  vine,  tobacco, 
&c.  or  to  the  planting  of  wood,  prohibited  the 
mutual  fuccour  of  the  different  provinces.  By 
this  expedient  they  were  obliged  to  prow  corn 
equivalent  to  their  nourifhment ;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  Colbert,  in  this  way,  rendered 
tne  mod  important  Service  to  his  country  and 
agriculture,  notwithstanding  he  has,  according 
to  our  modern  doctors,  done  quite  the  contrary,, 

It  is  unneceffary  to  add,  that  when  corn  was 
wanted  in  any  one  of  the  provinces,  that  ftatef- 
man  took  care  to  be  at  hand  writh  a  fupply. 
The  foreign  purchafes  he  made  of  that  article 
at  the  commencement  of  his  miniftry,  and  the 
ovens  he  conftrudted  at  the  Louvre  for  the  ufe 
of  the  people,  fufficiently  evince  the  relpeft  he 
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entertained  for  the  laborious  clafs  to  whom  we 
owe  all  our  enjoyments. 

Colbert’s  adminiftration  on  this  fcore  was 
the  more  fagacious,  becaufe  he  at  the  fame  time 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  the  manufactures 
which  have  extended  and  enriched  our  com¬ 
merce.  If  the  cultivation  of  wheat  had  been 
negleCted,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 

o  7 

manual  labour,  become  too  dear,  would  have 
given  a  mortal  blow  to  our  manufactories.  To 
the  end  that  we  may  either  rival  or  excel  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  the  indifpenfabie  articles  of  life 
muft  be  fo  cheap  as  to  render  the  workman’s 
dailv  wages  low. 

Sully,  under  a  monarch  who  was  truly  the 
father  of  his  people,  is  celebrated  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  he  afforded  to  agriculture;  while  Henry 
the  Great,  on  his  part,  is  celebrated  for  having 
eftabiifhed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sully, 
certain  manufactories  :  it  has  been  faid,  not 
without  reafon,  that  the  latter  had  a  clearer 
fight  than  his  minifter.  Colbert  has  happily 
blended  the  great  aim  of  each  ;  and  Colbert  has 
notwithstanding  been  blamed. 

But  when  luch  a  fyftem  is  purfued,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  liberty  ? 

No  one  can  be  more  fenfible  than  I  am,  that 
liberty  is  the  foul  of  commerce,  which  reftraint 

kills : 
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kills :  but  what  liberty  is  that  which  mull  ne- 
cefianly  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  ?  Is  the 
farmer  not  free,  becaufe  he  is  deprived  of  the 
puwei  ot  ilai  ving  tne  unfortunate  peafants  who 
M'oik  lor  him  ?  if  liberty  is  to  be  made  the  in- 
ftrument  of  homicide,  flavery  is  certainly  an 
hundred  times  preferable. 


Since,  however,  the  freedom  of  the  cultivator 
is  fo  much  contended  for,  it  appears  to  me  that 
that  of  the  poor  labourer  fhould  not  have  been 
tcit  out  of  the  account,  fince  it  is  he  who  bedews 
the  earth  with  the  fweat  which  falls  from  his 
brow,  what  would  become  of  the  former  un- 
ieis  for  the  toil  of  the  latter  ?  I  recoiled  a  period 
when  the  laborious  clafs  gained  a  comfortable 
livelihood  by  weaving,  and  refufed  to  quit  their 
looms  for  the  plough-fhare,  until  at  length  they 
were  conftrained  to  do  fo  by  an  edi£l  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  the  province.  Now,  who  has  the 
greatefl  reafon  to  complain  of  the  want  of  liber¬ 
ty,  the  farmer  or  the  peafant  ?  Why  were  there 
not  on  that  occafion,  remonftrances  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people  ? 

Belides,  what  is  here  meant  by  the  words 
liberty  and  property  f  To  whom  does  France 
belong  ?  To  its  own  inhabitants,  or  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  ot  Germamy  ?  Or  is  it  the  birth-right 
of  the  French,  or  that  of  the  people  of  Algiers? 
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It  is  the  country  of  Frenchmen  of  every  defcrip- 
tion — it  is  their  mother,  and  is  bound  to  nourilh 
them.  As  furely  as  the  foil  is  theirs,  fo  are  the 
fruits  and  produdions  it  fupplies ;  and  to  thefe 
they  have  unqueftionably  the  fir  ft  right. 

Now  what  becomes  of  this  right,  of  this  pro¬ 
perty,  if  foreigners  difpute  it  with  them  ?  And 
why  does  the  cultivator  cal!  on  the  hufhandman 
to  confume  his  fruit,  his  eggs,  his  butter,  his 
cheefe,  his  turkies,  his  hay,  his  barley,  &c.  &c. 
and  refufe  to  enter  into  a  commerce  with  him 
for  the  mofc  indifpenfable  article  of  life  r  The 
latter  rids  him  of  articles  which  he  cannot  ex¬ 
port  ;  and  it  becomes  the  more  his  duty, 
through  a  motive  of  gratitude,  that  he  ihould 
fell  to  the  other  the  only  commodity  that  can 
bear  exportation. 

But,  after  ail,  is  it  true,  that  the  culture  finds 
an  advantage  in  the  freedom  of  export  ?  I  fay 
the  culture ,  or  the  tillage,  and  not  the  culti¬ 
vator,  for  particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
diftinguifh  them.  In  the  tillage  I  fee  the  no- 
bleft  and  fir  ft  of  arts :  in  the  cultivator  I  can  re¬ 
cognize  merely  a  kind  ot  mercenary,  who  obtains 
from  an  intendant  or  a  proprietor,  for  a  certain 
pecuniary  confederation,  perrnifiion  to  work  and 
enrich  himfelf.  Culture  is  our  common  mo¬ 
ther;  while  the  farmer  is  no  other  than  a 
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limple  citizen,  who  earns  his  bread  as  mold  other 
citizens  do. 

Were  the  land  in  France  to  be  the  property 
of  the  cultivator,  he  would  without  doubt  gain 
in  proportion  as  corn  fhould  be  dearer,  or 
his  lands  better  cultivated  :  but  in  the  prefent 
hate  of  things,  I  can  perceive,  that  the  dearer 
corn  is  the  more  the  rent  of  farms  is  enhanced. 
The  farmer  who  has  enriched  himfelf,  when  he 
finds  that  his  rent  is  raifed,  quits  his  farm  and 
lives  on  his  favings.  His  wretched  fucceffor 
torments,  fatigues,  vexes,  and  exhaufts  the  land 
to  make  it  bring  more  than  it  will  bear.  If  the 
corn  continues  to  be  fold,  at  what  in  the  phrafe 
of  the  writers  on  economics  is  termed  a  good 
price,  he  pays  his  landlord,  and  contrives  to  fup- 
port  himfelf.  If  on  the  contrary  it  fells  for  lefs 
than  this  pretended  good  price ,  the  farm  is  half 
ruined,  and  the  cultivator  wholly  fo.  Thus  can 
nothing,  according  to  my  opinion,  be  more 
dilaftrous  than  this  fine  fyftem. 

Let  me  conclude.  To  a£t  fagacioufly  on  fo 
nice  an  occalion,  I  maintain  that  the  firft  ftep 
ought  to  be,  to  determine  w'ith  precifion,  how 
many  individuals  there  are  in  France,  and  how 
many  ieptiers  of  corn  are  produced  on  an  average 
yearly.  As  fuch  an  inveftigation  appears  to  be  far 
too  arduous  for  our  national  levity,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble 
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‘ble  that  there  will  be  a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time 
before  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  afcertain  whether 
we  have  too  much,  or  too  little  corn,  whether 
we  ought,  or  ought  not  to  fell.  And  as  fuch 
an  experiment,  fhould  it  fail,  would  infallibly 
be  fatal  to  the  exiftence  of  a  number  of  citizens, 
and  would  ruin  many  others,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  wife,  and  above  every  other 
confderatio'n  humane,  to  feek  every  means  by 
which  fo  difafiTous  an  error  may  be  fhunned. 

It  alfo  frrikes  me,  that  the  price  of  com  ought 
never  to  be  Axed. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  proprietor  having  it  at  his 
option,  either  to  let  or  refufb  his  farm  at  fuch 
or  fuch  a  price,  the  farmer  ought  alfo  to  be 
free  to  give  his  commodity  at  fuch  or  fuch 
another  price  ;  and  this  is  the  liberty  which  is 
his  due.  But  as  the  man  who  labours  and  en¬ 
dures  fatigues  is  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  the 
nobleman  who  does  nothing,  or  the  lawyer  who 
multiplies  ftamps  upon  paper — as  this  indigent 
individual  is  truly  the  child  of  the  earth,  fince 
by  him  the  earth  is  fertilized,  the  leaf!  he  has 
to  expedt  is  that  her  produ driven efs  fhould  fup- 
port  him.  Thus  ought  care  to  be  taken,  by  a 
wife  circumfpection,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
bread  fhall  not  be  too  dear  for  the  poor,  and  oti 
the  other  hand,  that  it  fhall  not  be  fold  at  fo 
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low  a  price  as  to  diftreis  and  ruin  the  cultivator. 
Again,  as  the  lower  clafs  can  live  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence,  manual  labour  fhould  not  be  too  well 
paid  :  and  this  latter  regulation  would  make 
our  manufactures  flourifh,  and  preferve  good  . 
order. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  fecondly,  that  the 
price  of  the  feptier  of  wheat  may  vary  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  iivres  :  the  poor  man  and  the 
cultivator  will  each  of  them  find  the  benefit  of 
it,  according  as  the  price  (hall  be  more  or  lefs 
diftant  from  thefe  two  extremes.  o  ur  com¬ 
merce  would  infallibly  feel  the  benefit  of  fuck 

J 

a  plan.  And, 

Thirdly,  I  am  finally  of  opinion  that  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  bodies  ought  to  be  enjoined  to  colled? 
and  ftore  up  this  commodity  whenever  it  fhali 
be  fold  at  a  very  low  price.  This  expedient 
ought  to  be  entered  on  with  much  prudence 
and  circumlpeClion.  If  France  could  one  day 
fucceed  in  ftoring  up  in  magazines  a  fupply  of 
corn  for  about  half  a  year,  I  think  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  which  has  crazed  fio  many  heads  might 
then  be  allowed.  Indeed,  as  foon  as  bread 
Ihould  become  exceffively  dear,  it  would  be 
merely  neceflary  to  fhut  the  ports,  and  open 
the  granaries.  The  merchants  and  fpeculators 
would  then  find  themfielves  in  the  predicament 
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of  felling  at  a  lofs,  and  would  be  very  careful 
in  future  how  they  fhould  engage  in  fo  precari¬ 
ous  a  commerce  ;  and  France  having  ftored  up 
an  abundance  fufficient  to  provide  againft  every 
emergency,  the  purles  of  the  fpeculators  would 
not  be  weighty  enough  to  purchafe  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn,  as  could  produce  the  difaftrous 
confequences  by  which  alone  they  can  be  en¬ 
riched. 


TRADING  SOCIETIES. 

THE  fpirit  of  national  induftry  was  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  actuated  Holland.  In  fuch  a  Rate 
the  people  eafily  miftake  a  wifh  to  mend  their 
fortunes  for  a  lively  attachment  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  conRitution.  Religious,  civil, 
and  economical  liberty  conRantly  flourifhes  in 
trading  focieties,  on  this  account  that  the  foie 
attention  of  the  Rate  is  occupied  by  the  prefer- 
vation  of  public  credit.  A  trading  company 
evinces  how  far  the  combinations  of  the  fpirit 
of  commerce  can  be  carried.  The  EaR  India 
company  exercifes  all  the  rights  of  fovereignty 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  India  feas. 
Here  then  are  merchants  who  exercife  a  real  de- 
fpotifm,  but  who  in  their  intercourfe  with  each 
other  adhere  to  the  laws  of  diflributive  juflice. 

H  h  2  The 
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*1  he  eflablifliment  of  this  company  is  no  bur¬ 
then  to  the  fiate,  the  expences  of  which  it  rather 
ferves  to  leflen. 

Political  inuuftry  has  befides  undertaken  to 
diredt  the  fpirifc  of  private  intereft.  The  latter 
conftantly  giving  to  the  human  mind  a  vigorous 
impulhon,  the  fcate  ought  not  to  trench  on  its 
natural  privilege,  nor  to  feel  the  fmalleft  por¬ 
tion  of  jealoufy  at  the  riches  and  power  of  a 
company  of  merchants,  who,  while  they  are  tm- 
diftinguifhed  merchants  at  home,  are  fuffered  to 
be  the  fbvereigns  of  India.  The  independence 
of  the  Hate  has  nothing  to  dread  from  commer¬ 
cial  men,  who  by  the  union  of  their  credit  and 
riches  add  to  its  ftrength. 

The  Dutch  merchants  were  regarded  as  their 
deliverers,  by  the  Indians  wearied  with  the 
haughty  domination  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Spa¬ 
niards.  This  is  what  enabled  the  former  to 
eflablifh  and  fortify  themfelves  without  difficul¬ 
ty  in  every  part  of  India :  they  had  rather  to 
combat  the  jealoufy  of  the  Europeans,  than  the 
combinations  of  the  Indians.  . 

\ 

The  obfervations  I  now  make  reflecting  com¬ 
mercial  companies,  are  founded  on  the  prefect 
ilate  of  things  :  fo  far  as  regards  my  own  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion,  I  am  very  far  from  approving 

of 
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of  the  mode  in  which  thefe  companies  have 
been  formed.  The  principle  of  them  is  invari¬ 
ably  bad  ;  and  it  is  highly  repugnant  to  reafon 
and  good  fenfe,  that  fovereign  authority  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant,  or  of  a 
clerk — and  that  a  throne  fhould  be  erecled  in  a 
fhop  or  writer’s  office. 

Thefe  rajahs,  with  a  clothier’s  yard  for  a 
fceptre,  notwithftanding  all  the  riches  they  pof- 
fefs,  excite  my  pity.  It  is  a  profanation  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  to  divide  it  into  fo  many  hands,  to  fub- 
jedl  it  to  the  caprices  of  a  company  of  merchants, 
and  to  convert  it  into  an  inftrument  to  fatisfy 
their  cupidity.  Royalty  is  made  to  command,  not 
to  be  a  (lave  :  it  fhould  wear  a  crown,  and  not  roll 

A 

cafks  of  pepper  ;  its  balance  fhould  weigh  the 
interefts  of  nations,  not  gums  and  canella.  I 
am  an  emperor,  faid  Theophilus  to  his  wife 
Theodora,  and  you  make  me  a  pilot  of  a  galley. 
He  was  perfectly  in  the  right,  fince  it  is  not 
becoming  in  a  fovereign,  who  is  the  father  and 
guardian  of  the  laws,  to  fubmit  to  any  degree  of 
degradation.  What  fubjeft  would  wifh  to  treat 
with  the  clerks  of  him  who  is  fuperior  to 
the  law  ?  What  would  befides  become  of  the 
people,  if  the  prince  were  to  employ  the  public 
revenues  and  the  fovereignty  in  commerce  ?  and 
would  not  commerce  itfelf  be  annihilated  ? 

Hh  3 
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Ii  bolomon  fen t  a  fleet  to  Qphir,  he  did  it  as 
a  monarch,  not  as  a  merchant  :  he  wifhed  to 
excite  the  emulation  of  his  people,  and  to  en- 
courage  their  induftrv  ;  to  clear  for  them  a 
road,  not  to  difpute  one  with  them.  If  the 
Medici  employed  commerce  for  their  elevation, 
they  did  not  deicend  from  fovereignty  to  be¬ 
come  merchants. 


i  am  an  advocate  for  a  company,  fince  for 
a  very  diftant  traffic  a  company  is  neceflfary  :  I 
am  ot  opinion,  that  it  fhould  enjoy  an  exclufive 
privilege,  fince  otherwife  it  cannot  flourifh  ; 
but  1  think  that  this  company  ought  to  be 
united  with  the  fovereign  and  the  nation.  This 
junction  1S  riot  lo  impracticable  as  may  be  appre¬ 
hended,  and  I  can  take  upon  me  to  afTert,  that 
it  would  be  pre-eminently  juft,  and  far  more 
perfe£t  than  any  of  the  prelent  companies. 

By  tl  fis  wife  mean,  brought  to  its  true  point 
of  fimpiicity,  the  monarch  would  preferve  in  an 
integral  ftate  the  right  of  commanding,  which 
does  and  muft  belong  to  him  alone.  The 
exclufive  privilege,  which  can  at  the  moil  be 
granted  to  the  authors  of  certain  new  invent 
tions,  and  that  only  for  a  time,  but  which  will 
always  be  repugnant  when  granted  by  the  fove¬ 
reign  to  a  few  individuals,  to  the  exclufion  and 
detriment  ot  almoft  the  whole  of  his  peoples 

who 


who  have  the  fame  claims  on  his  bounty,  the 

*  * 

exclufive  privilege,  I  fay,  would  no  longer  be 
either  unjuft  or  revolting,  lince  the  whole  nation 
might  and  would  effectually  participate  in  its 
advantages.  On  its  fide,  the  company  would 
imcontrovertibly  be  more  perfect,  richer,  more 
powerful,  and  more  juft  than  any  of  thofe  that 
now  exift.  It  would  at  the  fame  time  belong 
to  the  king  and  his  people,  fo  as  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  required  by  the  ftridteft  juftice,  the 
facred  rights  of  fovereigntv,  and  thofe  not  lefs 
facred  ones  of  the  people,  whom  a  monarch 
ought  at  no  time  to  exclude  from  his  benefi¬ 
cence,  fince  he  has  been  fo  often  rcprefented 
emblematically  as  the  fun,  which  warms  every 
human  being,  and  difpenies  his  light  indiferi- 
minately  to  all. 

The  treaties  on  commerce  without  exception, 
and  all  the  dillertations  on  the  objedb  of  this 
chapter,  the  offspring  of  the  puzzled  brain  of 
fhort-fighted  politicians,  refolve  every  thing  in¬ 
to  this  one  word,  liberty.  Merchants  burn 
your  parchments ;  your  conventions  are  ridi¬ 
culous  :  let  each  pay  according  to  his  own  fan¬ 
cy,  and  each  will  be  rich  ;  for  no  one  willingly 
embraces  poverty,  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  who  contra&s  what  is  meet  for  him. 

Spain,  to  cement  her  grandeur,  has,  in  a 

1}  h  4.  manner, 
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mannei ,  converted  South  America  into  a  defert, 
and  has  deftroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old 
inhabitants  !  me  has  held  it  more  expedient  to 
mnrdci  than  to  civilize  them,  to  dedroy  than 
to  govern  them,  The  eonfequence  has  been, 
tiiat,  after  the  lapie  of  a  fhort  period,  fhe  found 
herfelf  in  pofTcfhonof  an  immenfe,  but  devaftat- 
ed,  country  ;  of  abundance  of  valuable  produc¬ 
tions,  without  hands  to  collect  them  ;  and  of 
inexhaufhbie  treasures,  without  thole  who 
fhoulo  exploie  them  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

To  poffefs  gold  and  fiver,  fhe  has  deftroyed 
what  is  far  more  precious— men.  She  has  in 
tne  iffue  been  obliged  to  depopulate  herfelf  to 
repeople  her  conquefts,  to  purchafe  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  expence  the  human  fpecies  fhe  had  before 
annihilated  without  knowing  its  utility,  and  to 
fubftitute  to;  men  pohfhed  and  civilized,  fuch 
as  were  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, — to  men 
under  the  controul  of  princes,  laws,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  the  negroes  fine  has  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  and  tranfport  at  a  prodigious  expence  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa  to  America. 

1  bus  has  fhe  dellroyed,  firft  the  conquered 
country,  and  afterwards  the  one  by  which  it 
was  fubj ugated.  Vain  of  her  treafures,  fhe 
would  not  take  the  trouble'  to  give  them  a  real 
ftamp  of  value  by  commerce,  but  lurrendered 

the 


the  advantages  the  might  have  derived  from 
them,  to  other  nations  which,  by  their  induftrv, 
have  made  them  theirs  :  fhe  faw  nothing  but 
the  mines ;  the  men  efcaped  her  notice.  She 
was  foon  afterwards  obliged  with  the  greater 
part  of  her  mines  to  purchafe  men. 

Holland,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  territory 
either  difcovered  or  conquered,  firft  fought  men 
and  commerce;  afterwards  gold  and  valuable 
commodities.  Defirous  to  be  the  foie  poffelTor 
of  certain  precious  articles,  fpices,  fhe  did  not 
deftroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  that  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  fpices,  but  obliged  them  to  root  up 
a  part  of  the  trees  that  bear  them.  It  was  not 
her  aim  to  be  the  fovereign  of  fo  vaft  a  terri¬ 
tory,  but  merely  to  poffefs  in  it  a  powerful  efla- 
blilhment,  viewing  the  inhabitants  as  neieh- 
hours  and  friends,  not  as  Haves.  Humanity 
revolts  at  flavery,  and  infenfibly  accuftoms  it- 
felf  to  the  neighbourhood  of  people  who  have 
altogether  different  manners,  different  laws,  and 
different  gods.  And  is  not  this  proximity  itfelf 
the  work  of  nature  ?  In  her  foreign  fettlements, 
Holland  is  fecurely  eftablifhed  by  fortreffes,  and 
has  contracted  alliances  :  her  plan  has  been  to 
render  herfelf  the  arbitrefs,  not  the  fovereffn  • 
and  fhe  has  left  her  friends,  the  aborigines,  in 

poffeffion 
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poiTeffion  of  their  princes,  their  laws,  and  their 
religion. 

She  has  thus  been  the  preferver  of  men,  and 
confequently  of  the  wants  of  men,  of  thole 
wants  which  conftitute  commerce.  She  has 
taken  their  commodities,  and  has  given  them 
her  own  in  exchange ;  Hie  has  fupplied  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe  with  the  productions  of 
Alia,  and  thole  of  Alia  with  the  productions  of 
Europe ;  die  has  clad  Alia  with  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Europe,  and  Europe  with  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  Alia ;  and,  iovereign  arbitrefs  of  all 
thefe  exchanges,  fhe  has  rendered  herfelf  the 
general  commercial  agent  of  the  known  world, 
the  centre  of  commerce,  and  confequently  of 
wealth,  and  the  channel  through  which  all  the 
riches  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  necef- 
farily  pal's. 


OF  CERTAIN  CANTONS  STILED  REPUBLICAN'. 

HOW  ftrangely  terms  are  abufed  !  I  have 
feen  cantons  ftiled  republican  *,  abandoned  to 
all  the  luxury  of  monarchies,  and  the  bafenefs 

of  delpotical  governments.  Nothing  republican 

# 

*  Berne,  Fribourg,  Lucerne  ,Soleure,  Geneva,  See, 
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can  be  found  in  them  unlefs  the  name  they 
carry:  their  precepts  are  the  moft  rigid  poflible, 
and  corruption  has  its  fulled  fcope  and  triumph, 
while  the  ufages  are  altogether  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  old  conflitution.  Thefe  little  cities 
hold  out  to  the  view  a  cupidity  covered  by  the 
flighted  mafk  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  ado- 
nifhment  to  obferve  and  contemplate  a  city  con¬ 
taining  ten  thoufand  fouls,  which  not  long 
fince  difplayed  the  fined:  and  mod  heroical 
fentiments,  univerfally  infe&ed  by  a  leaven  of 
fervitude. 

Thus  do  new  manners  fuddenly  found  a  new 
conditution.  It  is  no  longer  a  republic,  in 
which  a  multiplicity  of  fprings  produce  an  uni¬ 
que  movement  ;  it  is  the  clafs  of  the  rich,  who 
more  or  lefs  opprefs  that  of  the  poor  ;  and  the 
latter  merit  their  fate,  fince  they,  in  the  fird 
place,  fold  themfelves,  and  afterwards  put  too 
high  a  price  on  their  dependance. 

Riches  introduced  into  a  fimall  republic  change 
its  inditutions  :  they  are  at  lead  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  metaphyfico-political  jargon  we  ob¬ 
ferve,  and  which  thofe  whom  it  concerns  alone 
refufe  to  lee,  to  exculpate  themfelves  from  a 
charge  of  obdinacy  and  voluntary  error. 

In  thefe  republics  the  popular  affemblies  arc 
tumultuous  in  the  extreme,  and  of  no  efficacy 

y 
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'in  their  deliberations  :  prejudices  founded  on  the 
vJxu  habits  maintain  in  them  their  afcendancy, 
wmle  the  public  utility  is  con lu] ted  by  no  ge¬ 
neral  view.  What  irrefragably  proves  that  the 
Imall  number*  ought  to  rule  the  great,  is  that 
humanity  is  never  lefs  confulted  than  in  very 
numerous  afleroblies,  where  the  paffions  mam™ 

JL 

tain  a  ftrife,  and  fecret  enmities  are  fomented. 


To  the  end  that  any  thing  beneficial  may  refult 
from  the  deliberations  of  thefe  large  aflemblies, 
it  is  neceffary  that  two  or  three  individuals 
fhould  by  a  refolute  tone  command  the  reft  :  it 

i  , 

is  not  the  number  which  decides,  but  a  few 
men  of  a  vigorous  temperament  of  mind  ;  and 
it  unfortunately  occurs  moft  frequently,  that  to 
this  afcendancy  of  talent  an  intriguing  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fpirit  is  annexed. 

A  multitude  is  frequently  affembled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  on  what  it  does  not  under- 
Hand  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  in  fuch  a  cafe  if  the 
good  fenfe  of  a  fingle  individual  decides  more 
juftly  than  the  aggregate  mafs  of  citizens  could 
have  done  ;  for  the  many  are  not  fitted  to  weigh 
public  affairs. 

When  a  large  affemblage  has  to  determine  on 


*  By  the  fmall  mimhery  I  with  always  to  be  underflood  the  re - 
firefenta.ti've  government , 
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what  belongs  to  flow  reflection,  the  mind  of 
each  individual  is  heated,  and  the  true  point  of 
view  is  loft.  Can  the  multitude  daily  examine 
into  the  defective  parts  of  the  political  machine  ? 
Will  it  feek  out,  will  it  make  choice  of  agents 
always  in  a  capacity  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  ? 
Will  it,  call  to  mind  the  events  by  which  the 
principles  ought  to  be  changed  ?  Will  it  fo  con- 
fult  times  and  feafons  as  to  avoid  confufion  ? 
and,  laftly,  Will  it  maintain  a  certain  equi¬ 
librium  between  all  the  parts  ? 

If  it  is  become  the  practice  of  modem  go¬ 
vernments  to  do  every  thing  by  letters,  by 
which  audiences,  journies,  and  a  profufion  of 
unneceffary  words  are  difpenfed  with;  if  the 
language  of  the  adminiftration  ought  to  be  firm 
and  precife,  can  this  'knowledge  be  expected 
from  a  large  affembly  in  which  each  individual 
mull:  needs  have  fomething  to  fay,  and  which 
entrufts  the  moil  important  fecrets  to  a  coa- 
fufed  and  heterogeneous  multitude. 

The  people  fhould  have  reprefentatives  :  for 
their  own  fecurity  they  ought  not  to  aCt  for 
themfelves. 

Popular  affemblies  are  ftrangers  to  reafon* 
and  know  not  pity.  They  fupport  an  injuftice 
in  the  fir  ft  inftance  by  that  obftinacy,  which  is 
the  leading  charaderiftic  of  an  ignorant  croud. 

Id 
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In  thefe  affemblies  two  or  three  individuals 
Shelter  themfelves  behind  the  reft,  and,  confi¬ 
dent  of  impunity,  harafs  and  opprefs  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens :  as  they  are  difpenfed  from  any 
juftification  of  the  meafures  they  direct,  from 
any  public  inveftigation,  they  become  infinitely 
more  brutal,  daring,  and  wicked,  than  if  they 
could  be  called  on  to  juftify  their  conduft  as 
limple  individuals. 


OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  LAWS. 

IT  is  always  advifeable  that  a  law  fhould  il- 
luftrate  itfelf.  It  muft  command  obedience  ; 
but  ought  to  avoid  an  imperious  tone,  efpecially 
when  it  emanates  from  a  fingle  man.  We  love 
to  fee  the  monarch  relpeCt  the  power  of  written 
reafon,  and  explain  the  motives  of  a  new  de¬ 
cree.  We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
preamble  of  an  edi£t  is  only  a  fnare  of  oratory ; 
and  as  nothing  more  effectually  exalts  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  throne,  than  the  language  of  juftice 
and  the  defire  of  public  utility,  there  arifes 
irom  thence,  in  every  bread:,  a  foothing  reflec¬ 
tion  that,  if  the  monarch  were  to  be  milled,  he 
would  not  continue  inflexible. 

But; 
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But  if  the  law  emanates  from  a  fenate,  it 
ought  to  be  the  more  folemn,  in  proportion  as 
it  muft  be  more  deliberately  weighed  and  longer 
debated  ;  and  confequently  the  legillation  ought 
not  to  defeend  into  a  detail  of  the  motives  which 
rendered  the  a£t  expedient.  It  fhould  appear 
more  imperious  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
mouth  of  a  monarch,  becaufe  its  Inflexible  cha- 
rafter  mufl  be  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every 

In  no  cafe  can  a  law  difpenfe  with  precifion, 
reafon,  and  clearnefs  ;  when  it  feems  didlated 
by  nature,  when  it  addreffes  rational  beings,  it 
will  be  adopted  as  foon  as  it  evinces  the  pure 
intentions  of  government.  The  citizen,  a  friend 
to  good  order,  will  rejoice  to  behold  that  blef- 
ling  fecured,  whenever  its  interruption  fhali  be 
provided  againft. 

The  force  of  reafon  will  ever  be  the  mofl 
powerful  agent  in  all  human  legiflations. 

Laws  fhould  never  threaten  ;  for  threats  al¬ 
ways  imply  a  character  of  fear  or  weaknefs. 
They  fhould  ordain  calmly,  as  if  they  would, 
when  promuiged,  neceffarily  preclude  the  pof- 
fibility  of  prevarication. 

1  he  multitude  of  edicts,  of  ordinances,  of 
declarations  which  repeatedly  explain  and  amend 
each  other,  mark  the  embaraffment  of  the  le- 
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giflator,  betray  a  diftempered  eye,  and  ftrip  the 
laws  of  their  dignity,  by  fhowing  the  murky 
chaos  of  little  public  interefts,  which  have  only 
one  afpedt. 

At  Naples  the  law  rigoroufly  inhibited  the 
liberty  of  marrying.  It  was  armed  with  feve- 
rity.  What  was  the  confequence  of  this  re- 
ftraint  ?  Lovers,  conceiving  they  could  neither 
obtain  the  confent  of  their  parents,  nor  unbend 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  fell  upon  the  expedient  of 
pretending  a  rape  ;  becaufe,  by  the  lav/s  them- 
felves,  the  reparation  of  that  crime  led  directly 
to  man  lage.  jfhe  maid,  with  her  virginity 
Hill  blooming,  complained  fhe  had  been  vio¬ 
lated  ;  and  as  the  r avifher  mud  either  wed  or 
go  to  the  fcaffold,  he  efpoufed  her.  The  Nea¬ 
politan  legiilation  was  obliged  to  modify  the 
law  relpecring  rapes,  and  to  fignify  to  the 
courts,  that  they  were  prohibited  for  the  future 
from  receiving  any  accufation  of  a  rape,  unlefs 
it  evidently  arofe  from  a  real  a&  of  violence . 

*  When  the  legillaticn  defcends  from  its  dig¬ 
nity  to  hinder  a  collufion  of  this  nature,  it  bears 
its  own  condemnation.  This  one  had  fet  death  or 
fhame  between  the  two  lovers.  Public  reafon 
obliged  it  to  retradt ;  and  what  can  refill  that 
perfuafive  voice  ? 

If  the  legiflation  attempts  to  interfere  on 
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every  occafion,  it  is  guilty  of  imprudence. 
There  are  certain  actions  which  it  ought  not  to 
know. 

Diltinguilhed  writers  diftribute  glory  to  ge¬ 
nerous  fovereigns,  to  able  ftatefmen,  to  great 
generals ;  they  thus  propagate  the  names  of  all 
privileged  beings,  and  announce  them  to  the 
univerle.  Then  is  a  nation  honoured  by  thefe 
eminent  authors.  Their  labors  -form  difiant 
conquefts,  and  fubdue  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
irrefiftible  attractions  of  beauty,  of  grandeur, 
and  of  truth.  The  ftranger,  feized  with  juft 
admiration,  feels  more  refpedt  for  the  country 
which  produces  geniufes  whofe  voice  fpeaks  to 
the  whole  of  Europe  ;  and  by  a  laudable  emula¬ 
tion,  all  the  other  arts,  eager  to  obtain  a  brilliant 
palm,  endeavour  to  fhare  the  glory  enjoyed  by 
the  philoiopher  and  the  man  of  letters. 

But  the  dazzling  explofon  of  all  the  fine  arts 
under  Louis  XIV.  was  only  a  deceitful  phan¬ 
tom  of  public  felicity.  Thefe  arts  did  not  re- 
lu.lt  from  a  folid  and  perfect  civilization.  Na¬ 
tional  vanity  exaggerated  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
pretended  mafterpieccs  ;  and  for  a  few  good 
verfes,  a  few  flames,  and  a  few  pictures,  acade¬ 
mies  were  eftahlilhed,  and  peopled  with  ai  lifts 
and  poets :  they  were  the  afylum  of  many 
empty  wits,  feduced  by  magnificent  trifles;  and 
Vql*  I.  I  i  •  thefe 
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thefe  focieties  were  ftyied,  the  empire  of  fciences 
and  cf  letters ,  (the  appellation  itfelf  is  ridicu- 

V 

lous)  while  the  deep  and  profitable  culture  of 
folk!  and  ufeful  knowledge  was  abandoned  to 
neighbours  unknown  and  undervalued.  In  thefe 
academies,  no  citizens  were  to  be  found,  but 
innumerable  bigots;  few  men,  and  not  one  phi- 
lofopher. 

The  French,  under  Louis  XIV.  plunged  into 
illulions  of  vanity,  were  perpetually  ftrangers  to 
the  political  and  civil  blunders  of  the  age.  They 
cultivated  the  flowers  of  thofe  arts  which  fe- 
duce  ;  but  they  faw  not  germinating  elfewhere 
thofe  manly  and  generous  ideas  which  confti- 
tute  liberty,  that  liberty  which  they  confidered, 
and  often  Fill  confider,  as  a  chimera.  They 
took  the  fhadovv  for  the  fubftance. 

Racine,  for  having  compofed  a  memoire  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  people,  incurred  the  indignation  of 
Louis  XIV.  Fenelon  was  irretrievably  pro- 
fcribed  by  the  haughty  monarch  who  probably 
recogniied  himfelfin  fome  pages  of  Telemachus. 
The  French  academy,  worthily  devoted  to  the 
pride  of  its  protestor,  ftampt  on  the  fhoots  of 
immortality ,  expelled  from  its  body  the  Abbe 
Saint-Pierre,  the  only  patriotic  member  it  could 
boa  ft. 

A  paflion  for  wit  always  fpoils  the  conftitu- 
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tion  of  a  nation ;  it  deftroys  in  man  that  inward 
firmnefs  cf  fentiment  which  nourifties  liberty. 
The  man  of  fancy  has  more  whimfies  than 
others  ;  he  weds,  he  careffes  a  chimera  ;  his 
imagination  enters  witn  too  much  warmth  upon 
objects  foreign  to  the  public  welfare.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  tafte  occupies  the  place  of  a  tafte  genuine 
and  folid. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  fine  arts,  properly  directed,  maintain 
peace,  promote  virtue,  and  confirm  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  police  of  a  people.  When  they  reft 
upon  political  eftablifhments,  and  are  blended 
with  focial  inftitutions,  their  effedt  is  great  and 
generous  ;  they  are  the  flowers  of  human  focie- 
ties,  which  conceal  delicious  fruits. 

The  fine  arts  enter  into  the  conftitution  of  a 
good  government,  becaufe  they  beget  exquifite 
enjoyments  ;  and,  by  infpiring  a  tafte  for  the 
beautiful,  raife  and  fwell  the  human  foul. 

The  internal  ftrength  of  political  bodies  cor- 
refponds  to  the  works  of  art  ;  and  the  rules 
which  prefcribe  grace,  harmony,  and  delicate 
proportion,  extend  infenfibly  to  all  the  reft. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  imprefles, 
therefore,  on  a  government  a  phyfiognomy  at 
once  gentle  and  refpettable.  Writers  of  the 
firft  order  are  claffed  among  thofe  whom  all 
nations  cherifh.  The  kingdom  that  produced 
them  claims  regard  ;  and,  as  they  widely  diffufe 
inftruftion  and  pleafure,  gratitude  flows  back  to 
the  centre  which  they  inhabit :  for  mankind 
reap  latisfaction  111  ftudy,  in  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derftanding. 

The  .orators  of  Athens  dazzled  the  people 
with  the  fprightly  turns  and  harmonious  periods 
of  their  dangerous  rhetoric.  The  Athenians 
miftook  the  true  interefts  of  their  country. 

A  nation  difpoled  to  wit  is  vain,  and  blinded 
by  a  chain  of  fpccious  arguments  ;  it  exhaufts 
all  its  national  advantages  in  the  compofition  of 
lively  pamphlets  and  Imart  epigrams.  Self  love 
torments  it  ;  and  when  its  political  condition  is 
debafed,  it  refts  contented  with  beine  the  firft 
among  learned  nations.  He  who  would  have 
been  an  excellent  general,  vitiated  by  a  fprightly 
fancy,  prides  himfelf  on  being  a  complete  cour¬ 
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